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Introducing AN EXCITING NEW 
WAY— PARTICULARLY FOR FAMILIES 
WITH CHILDREN—TO OBTAIN A WELL- 
ROUNDED EDUCATION IN THE ENTIRE 

HISTORY OF ART 


24 


FAMOUS 
PAINTINGS 


—IN FULL COLOR— BY 


ALL MINIATURES ARE 
NOW OF THIS SIZE 


R embran 


Reproduced in miniature by THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


HIS STRIKING SET is an example of one of the most exciting 


developments in art education—both for adults and young 


people—ever undertaken. For more than two years, The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York has been making fine Miniatures, 
in full color, of its most famous works of art—in order to enable 
cultivated people everywhere to build up gradually @ full replica in 


their own homes of a ereat art museum, 


The Museum now prepares a separate set of 24 Miniatures every 


month, in the new large size shown above. Eventually they will include 





DO NOT ENCLOSE MONEY A BILL WILL BE SENT 


< 


PRICE FOR THE FULL SERIES 
7° 
$1.25 


(including 32-page Album) 


[ 


the most interesting and most representative work of every period, 
every school, every great painter. With each set of 24 Miniatures an 
Album is provided in which the prints can be affixed in given spaces; 
and under each one you find fascinating information about what is 
pictured. Thus each Album, with its Miniatures, is like a guided visit 
Museun 


through the under the instruction of an expert. 


In effect, the project is like a comprehensive university course, 
carried on by the staff of the Museum, in both the history and appre- 
ciation of art, Yet the plan is of such a nature that it can be under- 


stood and enjoyed by persons of all ages. 


A SUGGESTION: To acquaint yourself visual/y with the project, we 
suggest that you send for this single set of Rembrandts. Or, if you 
wish to subscribe now on a continuing basis, you can do so with the 
right to stop whenever you please, just as you might wish to stop going 
on “guided personal visits” through the Museum. On this basis, you 
will receive with the first Album, and with every sixth thereafter, 
a handsome Portfolio in which the Albums may be kept for constant 


enjoyment and reference. The price for each series is $1.25, with Album, 


PLEASE NOTE 
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y Haven't TV Owners 
Been Told These Facts? 


Was yo 


Then here is the full, uncensored story of how you can 
avoid those $15-$20 repair bills...how you can avoid 
those $30-$60 a year service fees...and still 


perfect, movie-clear picture you've 


OW MANY TIMES this week 
have you had to get up and fix a 
jumpy or flickering TV picture ...a 
washed-out, muddy picture? How 
many times have you had to put up 
with ghosts—snow-— static—“weak” 
channels? 
And how many times have you had 
to lose a full night's TV entertainment 
because you had to call a repairman 
who couldn't come “till tomorrow’? 


90% OF THESE BREAKDOWNS 
ARE UNNECESSARY! 


Do you know that the same exact 
set now playing in your home —no 
matter what make or model—has been 
playing in manufacturer's test rooms 
for months.— and playing perfectly! 

These sets have been subjected to 
incredible “Breakdown Tests” —~run- 
ning 24 hours a day~7 days a week 
4 weeks a month — some of them for 
as much as 17 months! 

They have been tested against every 
conceivable type of viewing hazard. 
They have been tested up to 125 miles 
away from the station tested 
against the interference of an entire 
warehouse of electrical appliances .. . 
tested in special, steel-ribbed build- 
ings which ordinarily would produce 
severa! distinct ghosts. 

And in almost every case, these sets 
produced perfect, movie-clear pictures 
— without major breakdowns — for as 
much as ) year! Here are some of the 
reasens why 


WEAT TV EXPERTS HAVE 
LEARNED ABOUT YOUR SET 


1. If your set is property cared for as 
these sets were, it need break down 
only once in an entire year! You may 
actually have to call a repairman only 
ence year! You can save the $30-$60 
service fees you are now paying, and 
you can save most of your $10-$15 
repair bills! 

2. Uf your set ts properly cared for, it 
can actually give you perfect movie- 
clear reception the other 364 days a 
year without special equipment, 
without the help of a repairman —up 
to 100 miles away from your station! 

3. And most important, these ex- 
perts discovered that you do not have 
to be a handyman to get this top TV 
performance. You need no mechanical 
knowledge whatsoever. You do not 
even have to touch a single nut, bolt, 
or wire. Here's why 


5 MINUTES A WEEK 
FOR PERFECT RECEPTION 
These television experts have dis- 
covered that your TV set, like your 
body, gives warning signals before a 
major breakdown. For instance, after 
your set was installed, it probably 
played perfectly for the first week. But 
then it began to suffer from vibration, 


jarring, the interference of other elec- 
trical appliances in your home! The 
picture might suddenly flop over or 
flicker — lines may appear on your 
screen. 

Now —if you had the knowledge to 
quickly make a few minor adjustments 
on the outside controls of your set 
you could correct those symptoms— 
you could keep your set playing per- 
fectly and you could prevent major 
breakdowns, exactly as they were pre- 
vented in these manufacturer's tests. 

If you do not have this knowledge— 
if you do not make these adjustments 
. then your set will weaken, you 
will have a constantly bad picture and 
you will have to call in a repairman. 
Remember — you pay that repairman, 
not for his work, but for his knowl- 
edge! If you had that knowledge, you 
would not have to pay him at all! 


A TV EXPERT AT YOUR 
ELBOW 24 HOURS A DAY! 


, Now suppose you had a television 
expert at your elbow 24 hours a day. 
Suppose that every time your set be- 
gan to flicker, jump, become distorted 
or dissolve into lines or zags, that this 
expert would show you exactly what 
knob on the outside of your set to 
turn —to correct this trouble in less 
than 30 seconds without the slightest 
danger to yourself or your set. 

Suppose that every time you were 
annoyed by ghosts, snow, or weak 
channels, this expert would show you 
@ non-mechanical trick, without com- 
plicated charts or diagrams, that 
would eliminate most of these faults 
within 15 minutes, and restore the 
perfect, movie-clear reception your 
set should give you 

Yes, and suppose that even when 
your set went black, this expert could 
show you a way to immediately locate 
and change the burnt-out tube, in 
less than 5 minutes, without the 
slightest danger or mechanical skill, 
and save the $10-$15 you'd pay a 
repairman 


ALL THE INFORMATION 
YOU NEED ABOUT YOUR TV SET 


This is exactly what a new book, the 
TV OWNER'S GUIDE does for you. 
Written by 3 of the country’s top tele- 
vision experts, this book is guaranteed 
to save you $65 to $100 on your service 
repairs this year alone - save you as 
much as $75 on special antennas, fil- 
ters-— save you as much as $150 when 
you buy a new set! 


AVOID 90% OF ALL 
TV REPAIR CALLS! 


This book shows you how to fix 90% 
@ your TV troubles yourself —in your 
own front room - without mechanical! 
knowledge or tools—in less than 2 
minutes apiece. There is no danger, 


rr 45 


SEND NO MONE 


! Mail Free Gilt Coupon NOW! 


BEDFORD CO., DEPT. TA-1,.699 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 21 


Gentlemen 


Without obligation, please rush me the new TV OWNER’'S 


GUIDE FOR NO RISK EXAMINATION AND TRIAL. I AGREE TO 
PAY POSTMAN ON ARRIVAL $1.98 PLUS POSTAGE. If I am not satis- 
fied I may return at any time within a year for full money back. 

Also send me ABSOLUTELY FREE, the Magic Trouble Spotter chart 
mine to keep as a FREE GIFT whether or not I keep the TV OWNER’S 


GUIDE. 
Name_ 
Address 
a 
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SAVE MORE!! IP ‘You SEND $1 98 WITH COUPON. WE PAY ALL 
POSTAGE CHARGES. SAME MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 
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because you do not touch any part 
carrying current. There is no skill 
needed, because hundreds of How-To 
picture instructions track the trouble 
to its source, actually lead you step- 
by-step through the entire adjust- 
ment. With this TV OWNER’S GUIDE 
at your side you will probably need to 
call in a repairman only once a year. 
saving the money that 90% of repairs 
are costing you today 


INCREASE YOUR SETS 
PULLING POWER 9% TIMES! 


This book gives you a complete sec- 
tion on special, power-packed anten- 
nas that cost you less than $10, yet 
increase your set's pulling power 4, 6. 
and 9 times. These antennas will give 
you movie-clear reception without ex- 
pensive boosters up to 90 miles away 
from your station They will automati- 
cally eliminate most neighborhood 
ghosts — snow — static 


A ONE VOLUME TV 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Here are complete sections on buy- 
ing—installing your set. Here are your 
legal rights with your landlord, your 
present service company, your repair- 


get the 
dreamed about! 


- PROVE IT YOURSELF! 


W! SEE HOW EASY IT IS to get 
perfect TV reception. Cure these TV troubles yourself— 
IN LESS THAN 2 MINUTES. 


CURE ZAGS. Here's all you do: Turn set around. 
Locate HOR. SYN. control on back. Turn control 
slowly to right 
trol slowly back to left. ZAGS will disappear and 
you will have a perfect picture on your screen 
THAT'S ALL THERE IS! You have made a $5 
repair in less than 30 seconds! 


CURE SNOW (This will work in 1 out of 3 cases. 
If it does not, see TV OWNER’S GUIDE, page 72) 
Turn set around 
is screwed to set. TURN OFF SET AND THERE 
18 NO DANGER. Unscrew antenna. Scrape ends 
of antenna with scissors, knife or edge of screw- 
Griver. Screw clean antenna ends back on set 
THAT'S ALL THERE IS! You may have just 
made a $10 repair in less than one minute! 


ZAGS will appear. Turn con- 


Locate point where antenna 


CURE BURNT-OUT TUBE. Let set run for 5 
minutes. TURN OFF SET AND PULL OUT THE 
PLUG. YOU HAVE REMOVED THE DANGER. 
Touch each small tube in the set with the tip of 
your finger. There is no current—therefore, there 
is no danger. The gved tubes will be hot. The bad 
tube will be cold. Remove the cold tube by pulling 
it up. Take A your neighborhood repair shop 
and replace. You wiil instantly get a perfect pic- 
BURNT-OUT TUBE ture THAT'S ALL THERE IS! You have just 
made a $15 repair in less than 2 working minutes! 
As easy as changing a light bulb! 


AND THAT'S JUST A SAMPL 
few of the other minor repairs you can make yourself— 
without tools—without mechanical knowledge—with the 


!! Here are just a 


Triple Picture 
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Picture Tear Twisted Picture 


SAVE $30-$60 a Year Service Fees! 
Avoid 90% of TV repair calls! 
Do it yourself with the TV OWNER'’'S GUIDE! 


man. Here's information you can trust 
on buying a new set getting a 40% 
discount avoid gypsters wha! 
you must know about manufacturer's 
warranties, auction sales, installment 
payments. Here is a full section on re- 
pair rackets the only sure way to 
get a reliable repairman how much 
he should charge and how to make 
him return your set fast 

This amazing book is so complete it 
even has sections on avoiding TV eye- 
Strain, your children and TV, how to 
take thrilling pictures from your TV 
screen, even an entire chapter on easy 
radio repairs 


SEND NO MONEY! TRY IT 
ONE YEAR AT OUR RISK... 


Send for your copy of the TV 
OWNER'S GUIDE TODAY. Send no 
money. When book arrives, pay only 
$1.98 plus postage — less than 4 the 
cost of a single service call! Try this 
book at our risk for an entire year. If 
it does not save you between $30 and 
$60 in that year alone—if you are not 
completely satisfied, return for your 
money back. Act now! Special offer 
gives you magic trouble spotter abse- 
lately free! 





WHY WE PUBLISH 
THIS INFORMATION 


A frank statement te TV 
owners ... TV buyers: 


During the next year—no mat- 
ter what the brand or model or 
condition of your TV set — you 
will probably waste $30-$100 on 
it! 

You will waste this money for 
one reason — because you do not 
know the TRUTH about your 
television set. Because you do not 
realize that $400,000,000 worth of 
research have gone into simplify- 
ing that set — into making it so 
simple that you yourself can keep 
it in perfect playing condition — 
without a repairman. 

Here then, are the startling 
facts behind this claim — facts 
that you can prove in your own 
home. Read this ad-make these 
tests—decide for yourself whether 
it’s worth a 3c stamp to learn the 
full, money-saving story 











Thousands of 
Owners 
Being Swindled! 


Legitimate dealers servicemen 
warn against fly-by-night gypsters. 

IN NEW YORK CITY 10,000 set 
owners lose $65 to $100 apiece when a 
fly-by-night service company mysteri- 
ously folds. 

IN DETROIT Hundreds of owners 
report sets actually damaged by “stu- 
dent” repairmen sent out on full-price 
service contracts. 

IN CHICAGO- Complaints flooding 
in that sets going to fly-by-night repair 
shops are coming back MINUS essen- 
tial parts! Makeshift contraptions sub- 
stituted that burn out in 3 to 5 weeks. 

And these are only a sample! Most 
television dealers and servicemen are 
completely honest. They are just as 
shocked just as worried by these 
developments as you are! 

But the fact remains that if you do 
not know a few simple facts, you stand 
one chance in three of losing money 
when you buy or when you repair your 
set! 


Protect Yourself— 
Learn These Facts: 


Do you know the only sure way to get 
an honest repairman? how to tell 
whether a repairman is overcharging 
you substituting inferior parts 
keeping your set too long? 

Do you know the 3 tests you must 
make before you buy a new set? How 
to avoid hidden installment payments? 
‘Trumped-up prices? Excessive “Televi- 
sion rent raises"? 


TV Buyers! Save 
$50 to $150 on New 
Giant Screen Set! 


Here is a complete shopper's guide to 
the new 1952 television sets — inside in- 
formation that may save you '4 to 
of the total retail price of your set 

1. THE RIGHT SET FOR YOU 
for your viewing area, your neighbor- 
hood your apartment. Do you need spe- 
cial interference eliminators? Can you 
get along with an indoor antenna 
and save $35 on installation? What 
about metropolitan sets? The right set 
to buy if you're just setting up a home. 
if you have a sickroom, if you want to 
watch TV outdoors during the summer. 

2. MONEY SAVING TIPS. How to 
get the most trade-in on old set. How 
to avoid the $35 installation bill. How 
to get good service for the first month 

without service contract. What you 
must know about dealer contracts, se- 
rial numbers. The 6 point test you must 
make in dealer's showroom before you 
buy a set 

These and many others —the most 
complete, up-to-date buying guide for 
the average TV buyer — yours as just 
one part of this amazing TV OWNER’'S 
GUIDE 


Send today to 
Dept. TA-i, 699 Madison Ave., 
New York 21, N. Y., and get the 
Magic Trouble Spotter FREE with 
your TV OWNER’S GUIDE. Big 
1t inch by 44 inch chart actually 
pictures 90% of TV troubles! 
Shows you how to fix them at a 
glance! But this offer is limited. 
Fill in and mail coupon NOW! 


Bedford Co., 
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“5 setbe original continuously-adjustable 

auto-transformer — is the ideal device for 

' ing any a-c operated equipment. 
"S22A2-VARIACS not only supply perfectly smooth 
coatrol of voltage from zero, but also furnish output 
voltages 17% above line voltage. VARIACS are 
correctly designed for many years of trouble-free 
operation. 

Illustrated below are the more popular units 
in the complete VARIAC line. Other models are 
available. VARIACS can be used singly, or in gangs 
for higher power and for polyphase operation. 


OUTPUT — SINGLE PHASE DATA 


Input Output | Rated Maximum] Type of* . 
arene Voltage ountin, y 
: <> The trade name “ . - 


Varsac is registered at the U.S 
Sete geen 
patented under U.S. Patent No 
209,013 and are manufac- 

tured and sold only by General 


Radso Company or is author- 
tized agents. 


0-115 13.0 33.00 
Ae os 1oM 35.50 
sane 40.00 

34.00 

v-i0HM | 36:30 

V-LOHMT] 41,00 


S. 0-115 50-A 140.00 
10. 0-115 $0-AG2 310.00 
0-230 20 $0-B 140.00 

0-230 au 2. $0-BG2 310.00 


* 1 Unmounted model Provective Case, terminal cover and 
IL Prosectiwe Case around windings BX outlet, 


LI] Protective Case, terminal cover, line ewiech, Two gang assembly — requires type 50-P1 
convenience outlet and line cord choke — $12.00. 


coor oor eer re ee 
GE AL 1 GENERAL RADIO COMPANY, 275 Moss. Ave. Cambridge 39, Mess. 
NER RADIO Compa ny ! Please send me the VARIAC BULLETIN. sz 
275 Messochusetts Av Cembridge 39. Mo 


Name 


Address 
( Street) City & Zone) 


For Complete Information Fill-In Coupon 
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DOUG ANDERSON (page 43) regu- 
larly contributes to This Week and The 
Saturday Review of Literature. 
THOMAS QUINN CURTISS (page 
23), former drama critic for Junior 
Bazaar, is in Paris completing his book 
Seven Irish Dramatists. 

LEOTA DIESEL (page 38), staff 
writer, formerly was with Life and asso- 
ciate editor of McCall's. 

FRANK FARRELL (page 9) is a daily 
columnist for New York World Tele- 
gram and Sun. 

JOHN GASSNER (page 67), a con- 
tributing editor, lectures on dramatic 
arts at Columbia University, and has 
recently finished the third series of his 
Best Plays of the Modern American 
Theatre which will appear next month. 
BEATRICE GOTTLIEB (page 20) is 
a regular contributor to Dance Observer, 
Dance News and Kenyon Review, and 
has recently translated Frank Wedekind’s 
play, The Marquis of Keith. 

FRED HIFT (page 27) is on the staff 
of a motion picture trade publication and 
contributes to The New York Times 
ARTHUR KNIGHT (page 40), the 
film critic, contributes to Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, Harper's, and other 
periodicals. 

JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH (page 29) 
is professor of dramatic literature at Co- 
lumbia University, the Nation’s drama 
critic, and recently published The Desert 
Year. 

EDITH LAURIE (page 24) went to 
Yugoslavia for Vision magazine. 
RICHARD McLAUGHLIN (page 4); 
the staff book reviewer, is also drama 
critic for The Freeman. 

GEORGE JEAN NATHAN (page 18), 
the theatre critic, is dean of Amer- 
ican critics and will publish next month 
a collection of his writings, The World 
of George Jean Nathan. 

ELLIOT NORTON (page 34) is drama 
editor and critic for The Boston Post. 
AIMEE SCHEFF (page 36), staff writer, 
was formerly with Time and Saturday 
Review of Literature. 

GEORGE SPELVIN (page 17), the 
critics’ critic, is believed to be one, of 
New York’s leading drama reporters, but 
so far has not been identified. 
ARTHUR TODD (page 6), the record 
reviewer, writes for Dancer Observer and 
Dance Magazine. 

HARRIET VAN HORNE (page 44), 
the television and radio critic, does the 
same work for the New York World 
Telegram and Sun. 

DOROTHY WHEELOCK (page 46) is 
theatre editor for Harper's Bazaar and 
writes mystery stories. 
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Aprit 1952 Vo.t. XXXVI _ No. 4 


The Cover 


Lilli Palmer in Venus Observed does ‘“‘wonders for the script,” 
according to Mr. Nathan on page 18, and is costumed by Valen- 
tina on page 38. Photograph by Paul Himmel. 


Telescope from E. B. Meyrowitz, Inc. Flowers from Alyn Wayne, stylist for 
Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association 
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50 Don Juan in Hell by George Bernard Shaw 
67 The Puritan in Hell by John Gassner 
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18 Mr. Nathan Goes to the Play by George Jean Nathan 


Theatre 


24 The Theatre Expands in Yugoslavia-by Edith Laurie 
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23 Film Idol Jean Marais Crashes the Comédie Francaise 

by Thomas Quinn Curtiss 
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48 George Balanchine 
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41 Hollywood’s Multiple Geniuses by Arthur Knight 
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27 +Pay As You View TV by Fred, Hift 

44 To See or Not to See on TV by Harriet Van Horne 
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20 Ballet’s Fatal Woman Dances Man to Destruction 
by Beatrice Gottlieb 
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New Eleventh Edition! 


WHO'S WHO 
in the 
THEATRE 


Compiled and Edited by JOHN 
PARKER. Completely up to date, 
the new edition of this standard 
work of reference is the most com- 
prehensive repository of theatrical 
data in existence. 

Contains over 3000 biographies. 
100 new names, over 5000 detailed 
obituaries, 100 genealogical tables, 
lists of long runs on the New York 
Mage, and notable occurrences and 
productions since the days of 
Shakespeare. Over 2000 pages, 
$18.00 

Indispensable to anyone con 


nected with or interested in the 
theatre! 


New Second Edition! 


THEATRE 
and STAGE 


In TWO VOLUMES. Edited by 
HAROLD DOWNS. The first edi- 
tion being sold out almost im- 
mediately upon publication, this 
new edition has been brought com- 
pletely up to date. 

It is the only encyclopedia of 
both the dramatic and musical 
arts, and includes sections on 
acting, ballet, costuming, dancing, 
drama, festivals. make-up, pageants, 
scene painting, stage lighting, ete 
Articles are by noted members of 
the theatre arts 

Profusely illustrated with manv 
color plates. 1204 pages, $25.00 
the set. 


Order your copies today! 


PITMAN 
2 W. 45 St., New York 36 


“TOP BANANA IS A PEACH" 


WALTER WINCHELL 


“A Hearty, Cheerful, Fast and 
Funny Roughhouse." Kerr, H. Trib. 


“A VERY FUNNY SHOW"—*‘RINSON 


Times 
4 PAULA STONE ond MIKE SLOANE 


PHIL SILVERS 


Pte in A New Musical Comedy 


7 ° 
/ D mana 
Book by HY KRAFT 
Words & Music by JOHNNY MERCER 


WINTER GARDEN ©® sway & som si. 


Evgs. ot 8:30 *  Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
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by Richard McLaughlin 


Costume of the Western World 


A. THOUGH it has never been 


proven that clothes make the actor any 
more than they make the man, theatre- 
goers are growing more conscious of cos- 
tume and décor. The slightest departure 
from period in sets or costumes of an 
historical play will provoke criticism from 
the public as well as the critics. This was 
not always so. Interest in clothes outside 
the theatre was mainly regional until the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century 
The theatre itself, says James Laver in 
his introduction to the first volume of 
Costume of the Western World 
$12.50) was not better informed. Gar- 
rick played Macbeth in the costume of 
his (Garrick’s) own time while Macready 
played King John in doublet and hose 


Harper, 


Now that fashion is recognized as a 
social study by scholars and historians, 
this volume edited by James Laver be 
comes an essential for anyone interested 
in the visual arts. It is likely that this 
project, of which the first volume is sub- 
titled “Fashions of the 
when completed, may take its place 
alongside of that unrivaled classic, J. R 
Planché’s Cyclopaedia of Costume, pub- 
lished in 1876 


Renaissance, 


The 370 illustrations in this sumptuous 
volume are all drawn from contemporary 
sources. They reveal the difficult task the 
present-day theatrical designer has in 
selecting styles which will encompass the 
various changes in costume detail that 
yearly took place in past centuries 


One of the most fascinating references 
was to the farthingale, known as _ the 
hoop skirt. Subjected like the ruff to 
much satire and obloquy, this garment 
arrived in Elizabeth’s court from Spain 
Legend has it that the farthingale was 
invented to conceal the indiscretions of 
a Spanish princess, hence the term cache 
enfant stuck to it through the sixteenth 
century 


Drama: Its Costume and Decor 

James Laver in his capacity as keeper 
of the department of engraving, illustra- 
tion and design in London’s Victoria and 
Albert Museum, is happily surrounded 
by one of the most important collections 
of theatrical material in the world. He 
has written an excellent book, Drama 


lis Costume and Décor (A Studio Pub- 
lication, Crowell, $5.75). Profusely illus- 
trated with over 200 plates, this survey 
traces the development of the theatre 
from Early Greek and Roman times to 
the present day. The theatres of Athens 
and Pompeii, the early platform stages, as 
well as the work of such figures as Inigo 
Jones, Berain, Boquet, Loutherboure, 
Gordon Craig and the more recent de- 
signers, are freely discussed by Mr. Laver 
with a keen social sense and lively eru- 
dition. He confirms reports that the 
phoenix is arising from the ashes of war- 
shattered Europe and that the theatre on 
the Continent is having a renaissance of 
art in stage production. And for those 
who feel that magic is missing from our 
own theatre, his sober conclusions give 
us, at least, a partial explanation 


“If England and America both stand 
curiously apart from the modern Conti- 
nental movement in stage production, 
this is due chiefly to the very different 
principle on which their theatrical life is 
based. Both England and America have 
the long run and star system. They have 
also, at least so far as London and New 
York are concerned, a scale of rent- 
charges unknown in most other countries.” 


Grand Right and Left 


Turning from books to 
lighter reading, theatre lovers as well as 
fiction readers could not ask for pleas- 
anter hours than dipping into Louis 
Kronenberger’s Grand Right and Left 
Viking Press, $3.00). This is a delight- 
fully mad, gay, satirical] novel about 
eccentric individuals we would never ex- 


reference 


pect or especially care to engage with in 
our daily rounds. But in drama critic 
Kronenberger’s urbane company on the 
printed page they seem entirely at home 
A modern day middle-aged sybarite, the 
richest man in the world to boot, grows 
bored with his art treasures and suddenly 
decides, after consulting a psychiatrist, to 
collect people. This is a comedy of man- 
ners in the grand, audacious style of the 
eighteenth century, and it is ribald but 
elegantly phrased, just what we expected 
from the man who wrote Kings and Des- 
perate Men. Rumor that this is the 
novelized form of the play Mr. Kronen- 
berger was sending around to producers 
leaves us in a quandary as to why it was 
never done on Broadway. Maybe some 
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Current _preeee 5 
Plays and Musicals 


Call Me Madam — Imperial, W. 45th 
Ethel Merman in Irving Berlin’s musical, 
with Paul Lukas. 

Don Juan in Hell — An 8-week return 
of the Shaw reading of the dream se- 
quence from Man and Superman, with 
Charles Laughton, Charles Boyer, Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke and Agnes Moore- 
head, produced by Paul Gregory 
Flight Into Egypt— Music Box, W. 
45th. Irene Selznik’s production of 
George Tabori’s play about a homeless 
European family seeking entry into the 
U.S., with Gusti Huber, directed by Elia 
Kazan with settings by Jo Mielziner. 
Gigi — Fulton, W. 38th. Anita Loos’ 
dramatization of Colette's novel, with 
Audrey Hepburn. 

Golden Boy — ANTA, W. 52nd St. A 
revival of Clifford Odets’ play originally 
produced by the Group Theatre at the 
Belasco in °37; with John Garfield, 
directed by Odets. 

Guys and Dolls — 46th St. Theatre. The 
Drama Critics’ Prize Musical with Sam 
Levene, Vivian Blaine, Robert Alda and 
Isabel Bigley as Runyon characters. 

I Am a Camera — Empire, 1430 B’way. 
John van Druten’s play based on Christo- 
pher Isherwood’s Berlin Stories of news- 
paper people, with Julie Harris as Sally 
Bowles. 

Jane — Coronet, W. 49th. The Theatre 
Guild production. of S. N. _ Behr- 
mian’s comedy adapted from Somerset 
Maugham’s short story, with Edna Best, 
Basil Rathbone, and Irene Browne 


Mrs. McThing— Morosco, W. 45th 
Mary Chase's newest fantasy, with Helen 
Hayes and Brandon De Wilde. 

One Bright Day — Royale Theatre, W. 
45th. Howard Lindsay and Russell 
Crouse’s production of Sigmund Miller's 
drama, concerning a drug manufacturer 
selling poisonous medicine, with Howard 
Lindsay, Glenn Anders and Walter 
Matthau 

Paint Your Wagon — Shubert, W. 44th 
Frederick Loewe and Alan Lerner’s mu- 
sical with James Barton, Olga San Juan, 
Tony Bavaar, and dances by De Mille. 


Pal Joey — Broadhurst, W. 44th. A re- 
vival of the Rodgers-Hart and John 
O’Hara musical hit, with Vivienne Segal, 
Harold Lang, Helen Gallagher and 
Patricia Northrup. 


Paris "90-— Booth, W. 45th. Cornelia 
Otis Skinner's solo show of Parisian 
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characters at the time of Toulouse- 
Lautrec and Jules Cheret, with scenery 
by Donald Oecenslager, costumes by 
Helene Pons and music by Kay Swift 


Point of No Return — Alvin, W. 52nd 
Paul Osborn’s adaptation of John Mar- 
quand’s novel about a successful banker, 
with Henry Fonda and Leora Dana. 


South Pacific — Majestic, 44th St. W. of 
B’way. The Rodgers and Hammerstein 
Pulitzer Prize Musical Play with George 
Britton and Martha Wright 


Stalag 17 48th St. Theatre, E. of 
Bway. A comedy hit about American 
airmen in a German prison camp, 
directed by Jose Ferrer. 


The Cleopatras— Ziegfeld, W. 54th. 
Laurence Olivier, Vivien Leigh and Rob- 
ert Helpmann in twin productions of 
Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra and 
Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra produced 
by Gilbert Miller. 


The Constant Wife — National, W. 41st. 
A revival of Somerset Maugham’s play, 
with Katharine Cornell, Brian Aherne 
and Grace George. 
The Fourposter — Barrymore, 47th W 
of B’way. Jan de Hartog’s comedy with 
Jessica Tandy and Hume Cronyn as the 
only characters. 
The Grass Harp— Martin Beck, W. 
45th. Saint Subber’s production of Tru- 
man Capote’s play adapted from his 
novel about tree folk without feathers, 
with Mildred Natwick and Ruth Nelson. 
The King and I — St. James, 44th W. 
of B’way. A Rodgers and Hammerstein 
musical based on the book Anna and the 
King of Siam with Gertrude Lawrence 
and Yul Brynner. 
The Long Watch — Lyceum, W. 45th. 
Anthony Farrell presents a new comedy 
by Harvey Haslip about a group of 
WAVES stationed at a coastal meteoro- 
logical center during World War II, with 
Walter Abel, Sonia Sorel, directed by 
John Larson 
The Moon Is Blue — Henry Miller, W. 
43rd. F. Hugh Herbert's comedy, with 
Barbara Bel Geddes, Donald Cook and 
Barry Nelson 
The Shrike — Cort, 48th E. of B'way. 
The Jose Ferrer production of Joseph 
Kramm’s psychological study, with Ferrer 
and Judith Evelyn 
Three Wishes for . Jamie — Mark Hel- 
linger, 1655 B’way. A new Albert and 
Arthur Lewis musical based on Charles 
O’Neal’s novel of the same name, revi- 
(continued on page 7) 
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i HE April 3rd premiere of 


Alban Berg's modern opera, Wozzeck, by 
the New York City 
focuses additional interest on Columbia's 
SL-118 
which records this controversial opera in 


Opera Company 


recently released LP album 


its entirety. .Wozzeck is being sung in 
English at the New York City Center 
but the recording is in the original Ger- 
man, just as it was sung at Carnegie Hall 
this past winter where it was conducted 
by Dimitri Mitropoulos with the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New 
York, together with the Chorus of the 
High School of Music and Art and the 
Chorus of the Schola Cantorum. Its 
principal singers include Mack Harrell, 
Eileen Farrell, Frederick Jagel, Joseph 
Mordino, David Lloyd, Ralph Herbert, 
Edward Eustis, Adolph Anderson, Hubert 
Norville and Bess Ann Herdt 


Mack Harrell as Wozzeck, the poverty- 
ridden soldier, Eileen Farrell as Marie, 
his mistress, and Frederick Jagel as the 
bestial drum major are nothing short of 
superb in the pivotal roles and they sing 
with a power and directness that makes 
every sordid detail of the tragedy brutally 
clear. Whether or not the libretto merits 
the magnificent score is a point that 
critics and music lovers will be battling 
over for the rest of the season. Wozzeck, 
as a matter of fact, has also been the 
source of violent critical debate in Lon- 
don whcre it was recently presented at 
Covent Garden. British critics, like those 
in America, pointed out that Wozzeck’s 
musical idiom is strikingly welded to its 
sordid story. Once heard, the score is 
unforgettable, and, for this listener. at 
least, it has been the high point of the 
season along with Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 
Amahl and the Night Visitors, another 
New York City 
Opera’s agenda due for release later by 
RCA Victor 


production on the 


Opera in excerpts is also in the fore- 
front of the new releases, and one of the 
most interesting is RCA-Victor’s Ten 
Ten Arias (LM-1202), which, 
as it says, presents ten tenors singing ten 
varied airs: Ferruccio Tagliavini in “Una 
Furtiva Lagrima” from Act Two of 
L’Elisir d’amore; Mario Lanza in “Che 
gelida manina”’ from Act One of La 
Bohéme; James Melton in the “Flower 
Song” from Act Two of Carmen; Jan 
Peerce in “La Donna é mobile” from 
Act Four of Rigoletto; Giuseppe di 
Stefano in “E lucevan le stelle” from Act 
Three of Tosca; Beniamino Gigli in “Di 


Tenors 


from Act Three of J] Trova- 
tore; Set Svanholm in “Prize Song” from 
Act Three of Die Meistersinger; Jussi 
Bjoerling in “Salut, demeure” from Act 
Three of Faust; John McCormack in “Il 
mio tesoro” from Don Giovanni and 
Enrico Caruso in his notable “Vesti la 


quella pita 


giubba” from Act One of I Pagliacci 
“Since these are all singers of the 
first rank,” Deems Taylor says in his 
introductory notes, “there is no question 
of placing them in involuntary competi- 
tion. On the other hand, this record does 
offer the listener the opportunity of en- 
joying the contrasting styles and voice 
qualities.” 


In the more popular field we come 
again to Pal Joey which, as everyone 
knows by now, is enjoying a success in 
its present revival that outdistances its 
original acceptance 
Capitol album features 
Jane Froman and Dick Beavers along 
with Broadway cast members Helen Gal- 
lagher, 


twelve years ago. 


Records’ new 


Patricia Northrop and Elaine 
Stritch. Velvety-voice Jane Froman does 
a bang-up job with five of the main 
songs, and Dick Beavers is vocally the 
best Joey to date on records. Helen Gal- 
lagher, Patricia Northrop and Elaine 
Stritch also do as well as they do on 
Broadway 

Showbusiness favorites are also in the 
disc limelight this month. One of the 
most amusing of these albums is the 
inimitable Sophie Tucker in a collection 
of songs that she made famous (Decca 
Records DL 5371). Included, of course, 
is “Some Of These Days,” the Tucker 
trademark, a song she says she has sung 
some 35,000 times. In addition, there's 
“You've Got To Be Loved to Be 
Healthy,” “The Older They Get the 
Younger They Want ’Em,” “Who Wants 
Them Tall, Dark and Handsome?” “You 
Can't Sew A Button On A Heart,” “Why 
Go To Havana?” “No One Woman Can 
Satisfy Any One Man All The Time” 
and, finally, “Louisville Lou.” 


Yee nostalgic collec- 


tion, Mr. and Mrs. Show Business (MGM 
Records E 92), features the well- 
remembered vaudeville couple Blossom 
Seeley and Benny Fields singing eight of 
the songs that made and kept them 
famous with two generations of theatre- 
goers. Benny Fields puts across “Lullaby 


(continued on page 87) 
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sions by Abe Burrows, score by Ralph 
Blane, choreography by Eugene Loring, 
with Anne Jeffrys, John Raitt, Bert 
Wheeler, Robert Halliday, Ralph Mor- 
gan, directed by Abe Burrows 

Top Banana — Winter Garden, B’way & 
50th. A musical about America’s number 
one television star, with Phil Silvers. 
Venus Observed — Century, 59th at 8th 
Ave. The Theatre Guild production of 
Christopher Fry's comedy, with Lill 
Palmer and Rex Harrison, directed by 
Laurence Olivier. 


New Broadway Shows 

The Brass Ring—April 17, Lyceum, W 
45th, Donald Wolin and Donald 
Flamm’s production of Irving Elman’s 
play about one day in the lives of a 
midwestern suburban family, with Sidney 
Blackmer, Carol Goodner and Bethel 
Leslie 

Candida—April 14. Thomas Hammond 
presents the Bernard Shaw revival which 
has been touring the U. S. with Olivia 
de Havilland and Bramwell Fletcher, 
directed by Herman Shumlin, settings by 
Oenslager, and costumes by Motley 
Dark Legend— March 24. President 
Theatre, W. 48th. David Heilweil pre- 
sents a season of stock with Helen Fran- 
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kel’s play first on the list, with Morton 
DaCosta directing, starring Olive Deering 


Fire Sale—Week of April 28. Al Mo- 
ritz’ production of a farce by Chuck 
Horner and Hank Miles involving 
fast-talking 
Vicki Cummings. 


fire-engine salesman, with 


Male Animal—New York City Center, 
W. 55th. April 30-May 11: Revival with 
Elliott Nugent starring in his original 
role 


Much Ado About Nothing—Apri! 
Claire Luce presents the Shakespeare 
comedy with Antony Eustrel co-starring 
and directing, with Stewart Chaney de 
signing sets and costumes 


Salt of the Earth April 3rd. An 
adaptation by Mary A. Drayton of 
Ardyth Kennelly’s novel The Peaceable 
Kingdom, about a 19th-century Utah 
Mormon home, with Teresa Wright and 
Kent Smith, and Alfred Drake directing 
The Chase — April 15. Horton Foote’s 
play about a southwest sheriff's attempts 
to trap a desperado, with John Hodiak 
and Kim Hunter, Jose Ferrer directing 
To Be Continued—April 21. William 
Marchant’s marital comedy with Dorothy 
Stickney as “a mistress of 25 years stand- 
ing’ and Jean Dixon, with Guthrie Mc- 
Clintic director and producer, and 
Donald Oenslager, set designer. 


London 


Call Me Madam — At the Coliseum 
Lindsay and Crouse musical with Anton 
Wolbrook and Billy Worth 


Sunset in Knightsbridge At the Lon- 
don Mask Theatre. Ireland Wood's play 
based on Pamela Hansford Johnson's 
novel about the widow of a business 
knight who befriends a waster, with 
Olga Lindo, Marian Spencer and An- 
thony Ireland 

The Country Girl At the Lyceum 
The Henry Sherek-Sam Wanamaker pro- 
juction of Clifford Odets’ play with Sam 
Wanamaker, Googie Withers and Michael 
Redgrave 

The High Bid At New Bolton. Henry 
James’ one-act comedy originally writ- 
ten for Ellen Terry, about an American 
in Britain and his reaction to the an- 
tiquity of the country 


The Lovirg Elms— At the Embassy 


Patrick Cargill’s thriller with Valerie 
White and James Carney 


The Moonraker— At the West End 
Theatre. A romantic comedy set in the 
days of Cromwell, with Jean Kent and 
Griffith Jones 


The Other Heart At the Old Vic. 
April 14-28 
The River Line — West End Theatre. 


Charles Morgan's newest play since 


SENTURY 





Ferenc Molnar 


author of Liliom, The Swan, 
The Play's the Thing, etc., 


is fondest of 
this group of 
romantic comedies 


Here they are, complete, in transla- 
tions selected by Molnar himself 

in a handsome volume of nostalgic 
old-world charm. Except for The 
Good Fairy and President, none of 
them has ever been published in Eng- 
lish or presented professionally in 
this country. The Game of Hearts is 
a new play, written in America 


ACTOR FROM VIENNA 
translated by Barrows ‘sso 
PRESIDENT 
translated by Sidney Howard 
WAXWORKS 
translated by Arthur Richman 
ARTHUR 
English text by P. G. Wodehouse 
BLUE DANUBE 
translated by Sam Jaffe 
THE GOOD FAIRY 
translated by Jane Hinton 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER 
translated by Barrows Mussey 
GAME OF HEARTS 
English text by P. G. Wodehouse 


FERENC 
Molnar’s 
Romantic 
Comedies 


8 complete plays, 
$4.00 at all bookstores 


Srown PUBLISHERS, N. ¥ 


JOSE JUDITH 


FERRER ye EVELYN 
THE SHRIKE 


CORT THEA., 48 St. E. of B’y. Mats. Wed. & Sat 


Flashing Stream, with Stephan Mitchell 
producing 

The Same Sky At the Lyric. Actress 
Yvonne Mitchell's first play about 
mixed marriages) with Frances Hyland 
and Eric Porter, which won an Arts 
Council award 


Paris 

Bacchus —- At the Marigny. Jean Cox 
teau’s new play with Jean Louis Barrault 
and Madeleine Renard 

La Liberte est un Dimanche — At th: 
Herbertot. New French playwright, Pol 
Quentin’s first effort 

La Tete des Autres— At the TheAtre 
atelier. Marcel Aymé’s second play 
Paris Arts Festival — At the Theatre di 
Champs Flysées. April through May: 
Four Saints in Three Acts — Gertrude 
Stein’s play, Virgil Thomson’s score, with 
all-Negro cast, ANTA’s production 
Oedipus Rex — New Opera with Coc 
teau book and Stravinsky music. 

The Trial — Adaptation of Franz Kaf- 
ka’s book. Tentative performances with 
Jean Louis Barrault and Madeleine 
Renard 

Vogue la galere— At the Madeleine 
Theatre. Marcel Aymés new play about 
pirates 


Tel Aviv 

The Glass Menagerie — At the Chamber 
Theatre. Tennessee Williams’ drama 

It Happened in Tel Aviv—At the 
Matate Theatre. The latest farce of 
Israel's “satirical” playhouse. 

On the Road to Elath — At the Habi- 


mah. A native Israelian play by Aharon 
Meged 


Off-Broadway 


Schedules for June must he 
eighteenth of April 


In New York 

American National Theatre & Academy 
245 W. 52nd. April: Virgil Thom- 

son & Gertrude Stein’s Four Saints in 


Three Acts 

Circle-in- the - Square — 5 Sheridan 
Square. Through April 12: Garcia 
Lorca’s Yerma 

Dramatic Workshop — 1639 Broadway 
April 3-5 Shakespeare's Midsummer 
Night’s Dream April 24-26: The 
Sergeant Was a Lady. Walter C. Rob- 
erts’ historical comedy. 


“GREAT GOOD FUN" KERR, H. TRIB. 
“ENGAGING WATTS, POST 


KATHARINE CORNELL “ 
BRIAN AHERNE GRACE GEORGE 


. 
i» SOMERSET MAUGHAM’S COMEDY 


“he Constant White 


sony EMERY 


Staged by 
GUTHRIE McCLINTIC 
NATIONAL THEATRE W.41stSt. Mots. Wed.& Sot, 


Equity Library—351 E. 70th. April 
8-12: Maurine Watkins’ story of Roxy 
Hart, Chicago. 

Fordham University ‘Theatre — Bronx. 
April 3-6: Arena production of Philip 
Barry’s Hotel Universe. 

Living Theatre — Cherry Lane, 38 Com- 
merce St. April 6-20: Paul Goodman's 
Faustina. ... / April 27-May 11: Shake- 
speare’s Troilus and Cressida 

Originals Only — 100 7th Ave. So. April 
3: Tom Hill’s musical, Surprise Package 


Outside New York 

Barn Theatre — Porterville, Calif. Ruth 
Gordon’s Years Ago 
Galveston Little Theatre 
Tex. Maugham’s Rain 


Galveston, 


Goodman Memorial Theatre, Chicago, 
Ill. April: Electra, directed by Maurice 
Gnesin 
Harrisburg Community Theatre — Har- 
risburg, Pa. April 14-19: Crouse & Lind- 
say's State of the Union. 
Hedgerow Theatre — April 23: Paula 
Jakobi's The Adamses 
Hillbarn Theatre—-San Mateo, Calif 
Oedipus Rex 
Illini Theatre Guild — Univ. of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. April 2-5: Arthur Gregor’s 
verse drama, Fire 
San Francisco, Calif. Ger- 
trude Stein's Yes Is For a Very Young 
Man 
Kalamazoo Civic Players — Kalamazoo, 
Mich. April 1-5: Julian Thompson's 
The Warrior's Husband. 
Lawrence College Theatre — Appleton, 
Wis. April 24-26: Shakespeare’s The 
Taming of the Shrew 
Randall Playhouse, Hartford, Conn. Se- 
ries of Poetry Plays — April 15: William 
Butler Yeats’ farce The Pot of Broth 
at the St. Thomas Church, W. Hartford; 
April 23: Herbert Cahoon’s dramatic 
verse play Phoenices at the Congregation 
Agudos Achim, Hartford; April 30: W 
W. Auden’s lyric drama Foxtrot at the 
Willimantic State Teachers College 
Ring Theatre — Univ. of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla. April 14-May 3: Shake- 
speare’s Romeo and Juliet and The 
Taming of the Shrew 
San Jose State College — San Jose State 
College, San Jose, Calif. April 25-30: 
John van Druten’s There's Always Juliet 
Tucson Little Theatre — Tucson, Ariz. 
April 17-19: Crouse & Lindsay's State 
f the Union 
Wharf Theatre Monterey, Calif. Sar- 
tre’s The Respectful Prostitute 
Wilmington Drama League — Wilming- 
ton, Del. April 4-5: Patty Cannon 
Wisconsin Players — Univ. of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. April 1-5: Thomas 
Job’s Uncle Harry 
University of Minnesota Theatre — 
Univ, of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn 
\pril 4-12: Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
continued on pag* 1/1) 
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RES circus week, delirium 


tremens or million-dollar insurance bar- 
gains, Toets Shor swears nobody will 
ever get him on top of an elephant again, 
as we did last spring when John North 
donated his Ringling premiere to the 
Heart Fund and celebs paraded aboard 
pachyderms in its curtain-raising. Toots 
has coped with crumbs, bums and disas- 
ters in his clowning daze but was never 
so terrified as when we hoisted him upon 
a reluctant behemoth’s noggin for char- 
ity. In anticipation of that frenzied mo- 
ment, Toots had fortified himself at his 
restaurant bar with so much courage that 
when we pushed him up one side of the 
elephant, he almost slid past its ears and 
continued headfirst down the other side 

Elsa Lanchester, flame-tressed frau of 
Charles Laughton, had a time for herself 


Elsa Lanchester as a Cockney lassie had 
a time for herself — abd the customers 
at the Blue Angel. 


in the Blue Angel, the kind of time 
Dwight Fiske recordings enjoy in Vassar 
dormitories. Armed with a variety of 
new material that bore no resemblance 
to the suave satire she uncorked in the 
Plaza’s Persian Room last time around, 
the mask-faced comedienne portrayed a 
series of timid cockney lassies in a clutter 
of ribald fixes. Between the accomplished 
Miss Lanchester and an alluring new 
sultry songbird, Marti Stevens, daughter 


by Frank Farrell 


of movie mahatma Nick Schenck of 
MGM, there was scarcely elbow room in 
the Club for anybody not immediately 
identifiable as a Hollywood celeb. April’s 
blue (Angel) plate special are four musi- 
cal importations from Paris, the Freres 
Jacques. 

Russell Nype, Call Me Madam’s won- 
derboy is on his own again, and among 
the loudest to yell “bravo” for his cur- 
rent pitch in the St. Regis is the duet- 
partner who rocketed him to Broadway 
fame, Ethel “I-Love-Music’” Merman 
Nype first tested his wings as a saloon 
soloist in the Maisonette a year ago, flut- 
tered and flapped some, but on this tune- 
ful flight he’s a jet-propelled sensation. 

Evelyn Knight and the Met Opera’s 
Mimi Benzell split the month as head- 
liners in the Plaza’s Persian Room 


Russell Nype and Ethel Merman stop by 
at the Pen and Pencil after their evening 
stint in Call Me Madam. 


Samia Gamal is wriggling toward an un- 
certain future in show business at the 
Latin Quarter, where her Egyptian 
hoochie-koochie is merely an extra dash 
of spice in the hottest show Lou Walters 
has yet produced . But if exotic allure 
is preferred with prime ribs, one has the 
Peruvian pulsations originating from the 
Cotillion Room of the Pierre Hotel where 
Yma Sumac’s wild notes are again set- 


(continued on poge 73) 
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THE 
THEATRE 
DICTIONARY 


Limued 


Edition 


British and American Terms 
in the Drama, Opera & Ballet 
by Wilfred Granville 


The technical, colloquial, and 
slang speech current in the thea- 
tre, covering every branch of the 
art, from the legitimate stage to 
vaudeville, and road shows. ; 
As actor, stage director, and pro- 
ducer Mr. Granville speaks from 
first-hand knowledge of his sub- 
ject. A specialist in glossaries, he 
has treated theatre speech in a 
readable, unacademic way, with 
full etymologies of words and 
phrases. As a record of how actors, 
directors, managers, and stage 
hands speak, this book will he of 
great value to all theater-lovers. 


“THE THEATRE DICTIONARY ix an 
invaluable source book for anyone on stage 
—or off it—or on the mere fringes of the 
theatrical world. More than a work of 
reference, it is a volume which combines 
information and entertainment lt wears 
its erudition lightly; the research is pre- 
cise but, for the casual reader, painless; 
the facts are forthright but fascinating 
Altogether, it is a book for anyone who 
has ever been stagestruck, anyone who has 
succumbed to the theatre's magic blend of 
realism and illusion—in short for everyone.” 

Louis Untermeyer 


“I was most interested in this dictionary 
and had all the delight of discovery in 
the most unexpected places, such as the 
origin of ‘to fluff There is no 

that the auther has rescued derivations 
which in a few years might well have 
disappeared into oblivion.” 


Christopher Fry 


“In The Theatre Dictionary, Wilfred Gran 
ville, author of the delightful Dictionary of 
Sea Terms of the 20th Century, hes 
achiewed a very readable book on entertain- 
ing and an extremely useful piece of work 
He writes from a rich, personal, first-hand 
knowledge of the stage: and, as always, he 
writes agreeably. The hook is not only 
informative but instructive Indeed, one 
might—without fear of contradiction—go se 
fer as to say that it should appeal 
everyone connected with the 
te everyone interested in it.”” 


to 
theatre and 


Eric Partridge 
ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER, OR 
weee"" USE THIS HANDY COUPON ****eeee 


Philosophical Library, Ine., Desk 609, 

15 East 40 St.. New York 16, N. Y 
Please send me copy (ies) of THE 
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pre-publication price of $4.00 per copy 
(Regular price $5.00 
April 30) 
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Publication date 
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Calendar of Theatre Arts 
(continued from page 8) 


Children's Theatre 
YM-YWHA — Lexington Ave. & 92nd 
St., N.Y.C. April 13, 14, 15, 18 and 20: 
Noel’s Ark presented by the Junior 
Playhouse. 


University of Minnesota Theatre — 
Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
April 21+to 26: Louise Armstrong’s 
Ali Baba. 


Players Company, Hartford, Conn. April 
4: Rumpelstiltskin at Stafford Springs 


Music in New York 


Carnegie Hall, N.Y.C.— April 3: Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society of N.Y. . . . 
April 4: C.A.R.E. Concert, Zinka 
Milonov, soprano, Mia Slavenska, dancer; 
Philharmonic-Symphony Soc. of N.Y.; 
Recital Hall: Inst. and Vocal Con- 
oe Ee April 5: NBC Symphony Orch. 
Broadcast; Philharmonic-Symphony Soc. 
of N.Y.; Recital Hall: Vladimir Radeeff, 
Vocal Students’ Recital. . . . / April 6: 
Philharmonic-Symphonic Soc, of N.Y.; 
Recital Hall: Students’ Piano Recital. 
. April 7: Telephone Hour Broad- 
cast. . . . April 10, 11, 12: Philhar- 
monic-Symphonic Soc. of N.Y... . / April 
12: National Orchestral Assn. . . . April 
1%: Philharmonic-Symphony Soc. of 
N.Y.; Robert Shaw Chorale. . . . April 
14: National Orchestral Assn. . . . 
April 15: Philadelphia Orch., Ormandy 
conducting. . . . April 16: Philharmonic- 
Symphony Soc. of N.Y. . . . April 17: 
Philharmonic-Symphony Soc. of N.Y.; 
Recital Hall: Margarete Lange, soprano. 
. . April 18: Philharmonic-Symphony 
Soc. of N.Y.; Columbus Boys’ Choir 
School Concert; Recital Hall: Earle 
Terry, Choral Concert. . . . April 19: 
Desert Song by N.Y. Operatic Soc.; 
Recital Hall: Herman Silvers, flutist and 
Ted Huston’s band; Seymour Bernstein, 
violinist. . . . April 20: Philharmonic- 
Symphony Soc. of N.Y.; Concert by 
Dainava Chorus; Recital Hall: Man- 
dolin and Guitar Soc. Concert; Sybil 
Yearwood, soprano; James Powell, bari- 
April 21: Recital Hall: Nacy 
Schroeder, soprano . April 22: Re- 
cital Hall: Celia Pearlman, soprano 
April 25: Downtown Glee Club; Recital 
Hall: Concert by Emilia Del Terzo 
Studio April 26: Morning Freiheit 
Concert; Recital Hall: Jocheved Bochar, 
Pupils’ Piano Recital. April! 27: 
Halka by Polonia Opera Co.; Robert 
Shaw Chorale; Recital Hall: Leopold 
Wolfsohn, Pupils’ Piano Recital; Marc 
I’Albert, pianist; Octavia Davis, pianist 
April 28: Regina Resnick, so- 
prano. . April 30: N.Y. Youth 
Concerts; “Carnival of Stars’ benefit 
performance. 


Town Hall, N.Y.C.— April 1: Robert 
Mueller, pianist April 3: Angela 
Chope, soprano... . | April 4: Latvian 
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Ty assed April 5: Jimmy Archey, Jazz 
Concert; Felice Takajian, pianist. . . . 
April 6: Juillard Alumni Assn.; Rose 
Raymond, pianist; Zilberts Choral Soc. 
April 8: Grace Harrington, pi- 
anist. .. . April 9: Robert Floyd, pianist. 
... April 10: Busch and Serkin, violinist 
and pianist. . . . April 11: Lewis Moore, 
pianist... . / April 12: All-Star Jazz Con- 
cert; Symphonic Mandolin Soc. . . . / April 
14: Wanda Landowska, harpichordist. 
..» April 15: Apollo Boys’ Choir. . . 
April 16: Judith Doniger, soprano. . . 
April 18: Equitable Life Choral Group. 
. April 19: Martha Schlamme, folk- 
Singer... . J April 20: Mara Linden, so- 
prano; Barbara Berkman, pianist. . . 
April 21: Little Orchestra Soc... . / April 
23: Estrella Ackerman, pianist .. . 
April 24: -Columbia University Glee 
Club. . . . April 26: Centenary Jr. Col- 
lege Choir and Lafayette College Glee 
Se April 27: Harry Zarat- 
zian, violinist; Aristo Artists; Gotham 
Orchestra: . . . April 28: Adolphe 
Frezin, cellist... . / April 30: Little 
Orchestra Soc. 


YM-YWHA, Lexington & 92nd St., 
N.Y.C.— April 2: New Music String 
Quartet... . : April 7: Schneider Quar- 
ee April 12: Philharmonic Chamber 
Ensemble, Dimitri Mitropoulos, conduc- 
tor... . April 14: Schneider Quartet. 
.. +» April 19: Virginia Davis “Portraits 
in Song.” .. . April 21: Schneider Quar- 
tet... . April 24: Floralba Del Monte, 
pianist and Yvette Rudin, violinist. . . . 
April 28: Schneider Quartet. 


Hunter College, Park Ave. & 69th St., 
N.Y.C.— April 5: Marian Anderson, 
contralto. 


New York City Opera 


New York City Opera Co., New York 
City Center, W. 55th, N.Y.C. — April 3 


and 18: Wozzeck. ... April 4 & 26: 
Madam Butterfly... . / April 5 & 20: 
The Marriage of Figaro. .. . April 6 & 
20: La Traviata. ... April 6 & 25: Der 
Rosenkavalier . April 9, 17 & 27: 
The Old Maid and the Thief and Amahl 
and, the Night Visitors. . . . April 10: 
The Love for Three Oranges. . . . April 
11: Don Giovanni. . . April 12 & 
27: La Boheme. . April 13: Caval- 
leria Rusticana and Pagliacci. . 
April 13 & 23: The Dybbuk 
16 & 24: Chenier. 

April 19: Manon 


Andrea 


Masque & Lyre Light Opera Co., E 
74th, N.Y.C. — April 3-5: Princess Ida. 
. April 17-19, 24-26: Cox and Box, 
and Pirates of Penzance. 
The Comic Opera Guild, Master Theatre, 
310 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. April 18- 
19: Gilbert & Sullivan’s The Gondoliers; 
April 18, 2:30 Special Children’s Mat- 


inee 


or why you should print an article 
on such an indelicate subject [The 
Castrati’’ by Basil Mitchell, March] even 
though they sang opera. 
ELAINE SOUTHERLAND 
Lake Forest, Ill 


the fascinating article on the Cas- 
trati .. . give us more of such... . 
LLOYD NORRIS 
Kansas City, Mo.: 


Oh, PLEASE, what kind of pap is being 
foisted upon us in articles like “The City 
After Dark” [by Igor Cassini, March] 
This sort of tripe 
BETSY HOLLAND 
New York City 


I do not get all this stuff about [Theatre 
Arts] getting “down to earth”’ [in answer 
to a Mack Collins, Lansing, Mich., “Let- 
ters” department, February] . . . Don’t 
change a thing 
JOHN FARRANT 
Gloversville, N. Y 


. my glance fell on the paragraph 
(“Video Time is Panel Time” by Harriet 
Van Horne, February] which refers to 
what the girls on TV panels wear or 
don’t wear, and this sentence roused my 
ire: “She can have librarian hips or two 
wooden legs and it’s all right. . . .” 


Never having noticed that librarians’ 
hips are peculiar (I married one, and 
ought to know), I wondered how you got 
hipped on this subject. It is pretty tire- 
some to find writers and cartoonists, who 
get a lot of help usually from librarians, 
falling back on worn-out stereotypes 
about librarians, when their day to day 
experience with librarians should have 
taught them that library girls are as 
attractive as the general run, in fact 
probably more attractive than the aver- 
age, and that fashions have changed. If 
you ever visit the Toledo Public Library 
I'll be glad to show you some of the 
best-looking, best-hipped, best-dressed 
women in Toledo, and they have brains, 
too. 


Don’t you agree with me that it’s high 
time you folk who work so closely with 
librarians, (and I'll bet, like us), stopped 
making snide remarks about the looks of 
our profession’s better nine-tenths? 
you owe it to yourself to find some other 
simile for stodginess 

With best wishes (it was a good article, 
otherwise ) , 

ROBERT D. FRANKLIN 
Asst. Director, Toledo 
Public Llibrary, Toledo, 
Ohio 
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a rEvivaL of Of Thee I 

Sing which producers Chandler Cowles 
and Ben Segal plan for Broadway next 
month will also bring back veteran come- 
dian Victor Moore in his original role 
of Mr. Throttlebottom. The part of Win- 
tergreen, first created ‘by William Gax- 
ton, will be played by that funny man 
of the films, Jack Carson. The budget 
for the show was $125,000 in 1931. To- 
day the management is working very 
close to the line to keep it at $200,000 
Although the book may be too frivo- 
lous a __ presidential candidate who 
cares more for a girl who can bake corn 
muffins than he does for our country’s 
foreign policy — the 
sounds as good as ever, 


Gershwin score 
and George 
Kaufman is certain to sharpen his lam- 
pooning so that it will titillate both par- 
ties embroiled in the national elections 
this year. At any rate, Cowles and Segal 
can't see how Of Thee I Sing can fail - 
with two national conventions doing all 
the drum-beating 


soe MGM's recent de- 


cision to cancel plans for a film musical 
of Huckleberry Finn after receiving 
23,000 letters of protest against casting 
Gene Kelly and Danny Kaye as the 
Duke and dauphin, Albert Johnson, de- 
signer of Of Thee I Sing, is determined 
to turn producer and give Broadway his 
musical version of Mark Twain's classic 
this fall. Although Mr. Johnson is the 
fourth to announce he will produce such 
a show both the Playwrights Company 
and Leland Hayward have shelved plans 
in the past two vears — he is the’ only 
one to show any material results. He has 
gotten Henry Sullivan to write the score, 
Marvin Moore to do the book, and says, 
“It looks like fate has singled out our 
version for production. 


best.” 


It must be the 


» RES ALLEY has a rival 
landmark. Judging by the no-stop pro- 
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duction activities of actor-manager José 
Ferrer, whose attractions (Stalag 17 and 
The Shrike) occupy the Forty-Eighth 


Street Theatre and the Cort, and whose ° 


new production of Horton Foote’s The 
Chase is being readied for the Playhouse, 
forty-eighth street might just as well be 
called Ferrer’s Alley 

Mr. Ferrer is noted for his keen sense 
of smelling a hit, and his speed in raising 
money for them. As soon as he selects 
the play, he assembles a production staff 
and immediately by wire gives potential 
backers a chance to contribute money as 
long as there is stock available. By the 
following day he usually has enough 
backing to guarantee the production — 
which is already in full swing. 

Not long ago actor-manager Sir Lau- 
rence Olivier called Ferrer “the flower 
of the Broadway theatre today,” and an- 
nounced, although he had not yet ap- 
proached Ferrer, that he would very 
much like to have him as a guest per- 
former in his own theatre which he is 
planning to set up in London shortly 
When asked what he had in mind for 
Ferrer, Olivier answered. “He can choose 
whatever he wishes. I shall be glad as 
one actor-manager to another to have 
the opportunity to work with him.” 


If Ferrer accepts Sir Laurence’s offer, 
it will call for some tight squeezing on 
his crowded calendar. Already on the 
agenda is an acting assignment in a film 
version of the life of Toulouse-Lautrec 
to be directed by John Huston and shot 
in Paris; staging of a revival of Porgy 
and Bess for Blevins Davis in Septem- 
ber; producing and directing a musical, 
Happenings at Pontax, his own adapta- 
tion of a translation from the French; 
and following this, George M. Cohan’s 
last big show, never produced, which 
Mr. Ferrer intends to produce, direct, 
and in which as if all this weren't 
enough —- he also will sing and dance as 
well as act 


All of this, of course, depends on 
whether Mr. Ferrer holds up under the 
strain. At press time we still haven't 
heard of his plans for 1953. 


. PposinG ethical prob- 


lems have seldom been noteworthy. hits 
along the rialto. But that did not stop 
Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse from 
presenting Sigmund Miller’s One Bright 
Day, a drama about a drug manufac- 
turer who discovers the product he has 
been distributing to the public is toxic 

There is a daughter in the play who 
has difficulty deciding whether her fa- 
ther’s or her lover’s view on this dilemma 
is right. The daughter is Marian Russell, 
who was Basil Rathbone’s second wife in 
Aldous Huxley’s The Gioconda Smile. 
Howard Lindsay, Glenn Anders and 
Walter Matthau are her male supports. 


T. PROVE there is not any 


enmity between actors and critics, the 
New York Drama Desk invites actors to 
its monthly sessions over luncheon at 
Rosoff’s restaurant off Broadway. Mem- 
bers are local critics and theatre report- 
ers, and at everv forum the actor guests 
are given an opportunity to file com- 
plaints, answer questions or participate 
in an open debate which rarely, if ever, 
gets angry or out of hand. We looked in 
to see what those two acting teams, the 
Oliviers and the Harrisons, had to say 
to the press. They were all most cordial, 
and if they had had their press agents 
breathing down their backs they could 
not have been more on guard. Lilli 
Palmer (Mrs. Harrison) provoked laughs 
from her retort to a query of why she 
had changed from a blonde, as she was 
known in Europe, to brunette. “What 
else,” she replied smiling, “since the only 
other choice was gray?” Vivien Leigh 
took a sober view of her craft and sur- 
roundings and quoted from some past 
champions of the theatre while her hus- 
band, Sir Laurence Olivier, somewhat 
nervous under so much levelled scrutiny, 
answered all questions and flatteries in 
strained, almost apologetic tones. Both 
the Oliviers agreed that they preferred 
playing Shakespeare’s of the two Cleo 
patras and producer Gilbert Miller threw 


is 





Guy GILETTA 


a more ical light on the subject by 

adding 

Shakespeare 
Meanwhile Mr 


out from behind dark thick-rimmed spec- 


prac 


There are no royalties for 


Rex Harrison peered 


tacles and said very little, and then only 


when he was pinned right down to it 
Venus Ob- 


had 


The luke-warm reviews given 


served may possibly have much to 


do with his subdued air. One thing we 
managed to get out of the 


that 


powwow was 


while there may not be noticeable 


friction between actors and critics, some 
how the actors just don't 


quite trust 


em anyhow 


Olivia de Havilland comes to New York 


in Candida 


RASPON! 


U NHERALDED and unknown 


to theatre audiences here is continental 
Huber, lady of Irene 
Selznick’s production of the George Ta- 


Gusti leading 


bori play about European refugees and 
Flight 


Tabori is not 


derelict souls in Africa, Into 


Egypt 


better 


Playwright much 
known, although his novel pub- 
lished last year, The Caravan Passes was 
not dissimilar in theme to Flight. How- 
ever, obscurity be claimed for the 
Director Elia Kazan 


acres 


cant 
rest of the company 
Streetcar 


is returning to where 


yielded pay dirt not so long ago, and 
actors Paul Lukas and Zero Mostel need 


no introductions 


I HEATRE managers planning 


future road companies have twenty-seven 
year old producer Tom Hammond’s re- 
cent 


their 
“I regard the road as a first, not 


announcement to bolster 
nopes 
a last, resort,” says the young producer 
of Shaw’s Candida which arrives in New 
York on 


Star of the vehicle is filmdom’s Olivia de 


Havilland 


April 14 after a national tour 


Contrary to popular concep- 
of the role, Mr. Hammond insists 
that Miss de Havilland’s youthful looks 


are just what the Shavian sticklers want 


tion 


“Candida is a beautiful woman of thirty 


three not forty or forty-two the way 


so many people like to picture her. Shaw 


identified her as a handsome young 


woman, so why at 


youthful ?” 


thirty-three shouldn't 


she look 


At rehearsal of Flight Into Egypt: 
Elia Kazan, director, 


Gusti Huber and Paul Lukas, leading actors. 


I ROUBLE - SHOOTER Lenore 


of Stubs, a little book 
know the 


Tobin is 


that 


editor 
enables theatregoers to 
seating arrangements of show houses and 


Ne w York 
Armed with a copy of Stubs there is no 


entertainment centers 


reason why anybody should have 


forced on him 


The trouble Miss Tobin shoots doesn’t 
handy book. It’s 
maneuvering of 
tickets for 
unreasonable charity 
Helen-Hokinson club 


spring from her guide 


he shuffling and vast 


theatre nagging, 


t 
blocks of 
fi 


ISSY, sometimes 
committees and 


women 


Stubs started as a sort of sideline you 
the- 


work 


might say, when I was organizing 


atre and 


parties doing secretarial 


for the Shuberts at the same time,” Miss 
Tobin said, grateful that her phone had 
stopped ringing for a minute. “I first ran 
off a printing of 1,000 


copies. Now it 


Laurence Olivier was on his guard. 


iy Z 
WELT 





JONN SENNEWITEZ 


Well-known alumni at the American Academy of Dramatic Arts 


has a circulation close to 15,000. 1 used 
to work in the box office for the Shu- 
berts so I always played with the idea 
of making things simpler for ticket pur- 
chasers and time all around.” 
Since playgoers often check with Stubs 


and send back tickets for poor seats, she 


saving 


says, “The box office treasurers and ticket 
brokers all squawk, but, honestly, they 
are my best customers. They are always 
losing patience with people and in the 
final them 

specially that 


send around to 


the 


run me, 


ones are not easily 
pleased.” 

Her big problem, she says, is: “How 
tell Mrs. Hossenpheffer that her 
have to be switched that 
of her return all 


tickets to be 


can I 
the 
their 


seats and 


ladies club must 
redistributed for another 


house and even maybe for another 


date ?”” Once when she did, she had her- 
self hauled down to the license commis- 


sioner by an irate committee of club- 
women to face charges of violating her 
contract. “How could I explain to them 
that the theatres booked for Top Banana 
and Paint Your Wagon were changed at 
last that the Winter 
Garden has a bigger orchestra than the 
Theatre?’ Miss Tobin shook her 


head, and the smile left her face as the 


the minute and 


Shubert 


phone started ringing again 


Sie THE grim statistics 


Equity posts about how many actors are 
the 
annual salary is $790, stage-struck aspir- 


employed yearly and how average 


ants still pour out of the dramatic schools 
confident, or at least hopeful, they will 
The American Acad- 


be the lucky ones 


emy of Dramatic Art's graduating-class 
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Lenore Tobin, editor of Stubs. 


The Shin- 


some of the 


presentation of Keith Winter's 
ing Hour 


attended by 

left to 
Mrs 
Foch, Margalo Gilmore and 


was 
prominent alumni right Ar- 
Marshall 
Nina 


Sam Levine, currently in Guys and Dolls, 


mina Lawrence Lang- 


ner 
author Winter in the 


with center 


But so far we haven't heard of any 


the graduates 


es wHO remember the 


lissome young girl portrayed by Teresa 
Wright in her debut in Life With Father 
lost to 


jobs for 


she had been 
But 
Drayton’s comedy about 
the Earth, which is 
scheduled to open in New York April 3 


may have thought 


Hollywood 
to legit in Mary 


forever she will return 


Mormons, Salt of 
Alfred Drake is the director and George 
Nichols III is the producer. Co-starring 
Teresa is Kent Smith*who was last 
seen in the New York ‘City 
production of The Wild Duck 


with 


Center 


ZAUABNNES NHOF 


nee RysKIND (co-au- 


thor of Of Thee I Sing) is co-authoring 
again. This time with Capt. Harvey 
Haislip, U.S.N. Ret. Their play The 
Long Watch is a comedy-drama of sus- 
pense about U.S. Waves at a naval air- 
the Pacific. It not only 
brings Walter Abel back to the stage in 


rescue base in 
a starring role, but its producer in asso- 


ciation with Anthony Farrell is veteran 
actor Charles Coburn 


Mr 


sat in on all of 


Our spies tell us 
missed a 
them. And 
misses most of his cronies who have van 
the 


Coburn never rehearsal, 


though he 


ished from professional scene, he 


showed a boyish delight and pride of a 


juvenile lead in his first major part 


when some of the stagehands recognized 


him and recalled to him his own 


salad days in 


stormy 


and sometimes lean show 


business 


Teresa Wright returns to the 
Salt of the Earth. 
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stage in 


+ 


t 
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Rehearsing for The Long Watch 
Director John Larson, Lloyd Knight, 
Patricia Englund and Walter Abel 


F.. THOSE who feel that 
modern dance has unjustly had to take 
a back seat to ballet and go begging for 
The Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences through its 


a home good news 
director, Julius Bloom, has come forward 
as the and offered a roof to all 
modern terpsichorean aspirants and ac- 


angel 


complished practitioners of the neglected 
the and 
persistence of four Manhattan 
Jean Erdman, Erick Haw- 
Donald McKayle 
Merce 


enthusiastic 


art. Through ingenuity never- 
say-die 
dance groups; 
and Norman 
and 


and 


kins, 
Maxon, and 
their 
Paul 


has 


Cunningham, 


managers, Ann 


Lovett; the long-nurtured dream 


become real 


Theatre for Dance, whose committee 


is made up of dancers, a musical ad- 


visor, scenic designer and interested lavy- 
men from the institute, will officially set 
April 22 
groups give a joint recital in their newly 


T he 
mystified by the speed with which 


up shop on when the four 


found headquarters dancers, still a 
little 
their search came to a happy end, gave 
open 
could get no 
theatre and decided to 
their 


their last recital over an weekend 


at Hunter Playhouse but 
other 


forces in 


combine 
search. They are 


this 


which will alse give talented newcomers 


opti- 


mistic about brand new venture, 


an opportunity to show their 
The organization 
have rehearsal halls, 


posiums on the dance 


>. RATIC contralto, Wini- 


fred Heidt, credits the make-up man for 
her characterization of the 
the NBC-TV production of 
She 


made up for the 


wares at 
no expense plans to 


lectures and sym- 


Countess in 
Tschaikov- 
sky's opera Pigue Dame spent two 


hours being and 


role, 
then, what with the dress rehearsal, pre- 
run-through and the 
itself, wore it for 

“After all 
getting into the character of the Count- 


ess was no difficulty at alli.’ 


periormance per- 


formance than 


more 


six hours this, she says, 
Her make-up 
so impressed her that after the perform- 
ance, she says, it took her several hours 
to shake off the old witch and become 


herself again 
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EILEEN DAR 


ALEXANDER SENDER 


E ARTHA Kitt, who was 
named by her South Carolina farm par- 
ents out of thankfulness for a fine crop, 
is a young songstress with malice toward 
none. Not that singers are particularly 
malevolent, but Miss Kitt had cause to 
lady 


harbor malice toward luck when 


she fell off the platform while gesticulating 


in a song shortly after her opening at 


Vie en Rose. The in- 
landed her in the hospital for 
three weeks of unemployment, but, she 


Manhattan’s La 


juries 


occurred to me to su 
I don’t hold grudges.” 

Now billed at the after-theatre night 
Vanguard, she gives the 
customers everything from Negro spirit- 
uals to love songs in French, Spanish, 
German and Turkish. Eartha was once a 
of Katherine Dunham’s dance 
and sang in the Paris 
club, Carroll's, where the combination of 


says, “It never 


anybody 


ery, Village 


member 


company also 


haunting voice and tantalizing dancing 


made her a star overnight 


“But my main ambition,” she con- 


fesses, “is to have another fling as an 
She 


star in his 


actress.” chosen by Orson 
Welles to production of 
Faust and goured Europe after receiving 
a sensational press in Paris. This role 
opposite ‘Welles as Helen of Troy con- 
‘But Orson, 
Should I be soft, hard, old, 


young, am I 


was 


fused her. “I would say, 
what am I? 
tender girl?’ 
And he would answer, “You are all these 
But Miss Kitt’s 
bewilderment could not have lasted long 
She not the role but 
Duke 
to play Salome,” 
Welles told me I 


the 


witch or a 
things rolled into one.’ ”’ 


played also 


only 


sang some Ellington’s 


songs to 
still 
Eartha, 


am =the 


music. “I hope 


“Orson 


says 


only woman in world for 


the part 


D.M 


Winifred Heidt, before and after Pique Dame. 


Singer Eartha Kitt starred in Orson Welles’ Fauss 
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Mr. Spelvin's Critical Review of the Critics 


A Snub, Some Rubs, 


S NoBBERY of the 70th birthday dinner for 
George Jean Nathan caused high ill-feeling among 
left-out members of the New York Drama Critics’ 
Circle. According to Whitney Bolton (Morning Tele- 
graph) , proposal was made for the Circle to honor the 
dean of critics on his birthday, but Nathan (Theatre 
Arts, Journal-American) nixed the plan and _ is 
reported to have said he would not care to dine with 
some members. The aging but still dapper critic 
made his own list of those he would permit to feed 
him at Twenty-One; they included, except for a 
couple of non-critic outsiders, the inner circle of the 
Circle — the boys who run the outfit the way they 
want it run. Richard Watts Jr. (Post) took elaborate 
pains to explain in a column that the dinner was not 
a Critics’ Circle party, but a gathering of “old 
associates.” 


Funny Coincidence Department 

“Stage people would like drama critics to be 
as generous as restaurant critics. Did you ever read 
of a food and wine reviewer writing in his column 
that the food in some establishment is lousy?” 
John Chapman (Daily News), January 23, 1952 

“I can’t seem to remember a food critic who ever 
gave a New York restaurant a bad notice.” — Watts 
(Post), February 12, 1952. 

“Some of those gushy gourmet writers turn our 


stomach.” — Irving Hoffman (Hollywood Reporter), 
February 8, 1952. 


Doubletalk Department 


“At the beginning of the week, Graciela Rivera, an 
attractive little slip of a coloratura soprano, made her 
Met debut, singing the name part in Lucia de Lam- 
mermoor, no less. It was too formidable an enterprise 
for her, but it didn’t throw her entirely, and despite 
her somewhat timid portrayal, she managed to use 
her small, yet beautifully clear voice to excellent 
effect.”” — Douglas Watt (New Yorker) 
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“Take heed of criticks: They bite, 
like fish, at anything . . ."—Dekker 


and a Double Sub. 


By George Spelvin 


Defiance Department 


Richard Watts (Post): “If Theatre Arts Magazine, 
which now has a department that reviews the critics, 
thinks it can scare me off from using my favorite 
personal clichés, it underestimates my bravery. 
Even worse than the cliché is the excessive straining 
to avoid the cliché, and if I think a performance is 
‘brilliant’ and a play ‘striking’ or even ‘heart- 
warming’, I plan to keep on saying so.” And he does, 
by God! Recent samples: “Moving and memorable” 

“Moving and persuasive” 
viction” . . . “Emotional impact” (all from one piece 


on The Shrike 


‘Passionate con- 


Come of Age split the critics the last time just the 
way it did the first time. Loudest of the opponents 
of the revival, Walter F. Kerr (Herald Tribune), 
wrote the funniest single reviewer’s line of the sea- 
son — “Qur time is indeed not a happy one, but it 
hardly deserves an entire play written on the artistic 
level of the Barbasol ads.” 


I’m weary of actors who whine about the critics 
and blame them for their own bad work. On the 
opening night of S. N. Behrman’s Jane, Basil Rath- 
bone gave an appalling performance for an actor 
who has pretended to British suavity and aplomb 
since 1911, fluffing lines and acting as nervous as a 
treed cat. In an interview later with Morehouse 

World Telegram, etc.) the actor complained, ““Those 
opening nights! On a preview night everything is all 
right, but on that opening night, with those eight or 
nine men in the critic business out there. you walk 
out on the stage and freeze. That’s it freeze! Those 
eight or nine men mean the rent and food. the school 
fees and baby clothes and (continued on pace 82 
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George Jean Nathan's Monthly Critical Review 


Mr. Nathan Goes To The Play 


Boiled-Over Fry 


Christopher Fry’s Venus Observed is a commis- 
sioned play it was ordered from the author by 
Laurence Olivier for his use as a London starring 
vehicle — and it shows it. It has the air of a job 
rather than of any free and natural inspiration. Fry, 
of course, is so talented a writer that, even though 
the feeling is of a manufactured product, his fine 
gifts nevertheless occasionally assert themselves. But 
the work on the whole seems forced and there are 
many signs in it of a tired and here and there even 
desperate recourse to the things that have figured 
with original success in some of his other exhibits, 
notably and above all in his admirable The Lady’s 
Not For Burning. And self-imitation has taken its toll 

The story at bottom is the tried-and-true one of 
the charming, middle-aged man who gives over the 
young woman he has come to love, with a wistful 
show of resignation and moist magnanimity, to a 
younger rival. No matter. It isn’t the story that is at 
fault Fry has figged it out with some devices that 
here and there lend it a semblance of freshness 
it is rather the treatment, which indicates his weari- 
ness in its repetitious reliance on his various old tricks 
of language and expression, to say nothing of in the 
wan quality of its humor 

We thus get again a warmed-over, extended rhe- 
torical cataloguing, as in lines like “Lemon, amber, 
umber, bronze and brass, oxblood, damson, crimson, 
scalding scarlet, black cedar, and the willow’s yellow 
fall to grace.” And the whimsical use of strange 
words like “operculated,” “lithontriptical,” “eschato- 
logical,” and “supercherify.” And such strained, 
alliterative phrases as “equine equability” and such 
tricky antithetical ones as “unrevealing revelation” 
and “scrutinize the insérutable.” 

Again laboriously indulged in are the punnings 
such as “long innings and splendid outings”; such 
punctuational imagery as “like a sudden swerving 
parenthesis” ; such grammatical titbits as “Who but 
me I whichever it is”; such distilled Eliza- 


Venus Observed 
Come Of Age 
Gertie 
Collector's Item 


Jane 


Pretentious fiddle-faddle and too 
much plot for plot's sake 


weaken today's drama. 


bethan as “you strapping, ice-cold, donkey-witted 
douche of tasteless water” ; and such expeditions into 
the thesaurus as “the unsightly, the gimcrack, the 
tedious, the hideous, the spurious, the harmful.” Let 
alone such self-congratulatory asides as “Is that not 
rather good?”, the burlesque use of Latin as in 
“muscari comosum monstrosum” and “scrophularia 
nodosa”; and the rest of the familiar Fry literary 
delicatessen. 

The humor is often even more visibly off the shelf 
Samples: 1. “That was a hit below — 
no belt 


I’m wearing 
the navel.” 2. “Solitary confinement, the 
cat-o’-nine-tails, your Aunt Florence.” 3. “Every- 
thing will be pleasant: the east wind, smoking fires, 
revolution, debility.” 4. “He was caught red-handed 
with the silver, and his Grace, being short of staff at 
the time, asked him to stay and clean it.”’ 5. “A small 
South American lizard called Faithful.” 6. “Even 
the usually phlegmatic owls care a hoot or two.” 
7. “You want to behave like skeletons in my cup- 


board” — “Not Jessie, her weight is all against it.’ 


8. “All I saw was the tip of a fin, which might have 
been finnan haddy.” 9. “There must be a joke lying 
about somewhere, even when the leaves are falling” 
“Something about when the leaves in Eden fell?” 
And there is also some rather forlorn symbolism, 
or what seems to be symbolism, in the observatory 
with its inquiry into the zodiac, in the name of the 
heroine, Perpetua, in the setting dubbed “The 
Temple of the Ancient Virtues,” etc. If there is - 
I'll be hanged if I can make out what it is — it 
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recalls the definition of symbolism as being often the 
last refuge of a despairing playwright 
But, as has been intimated, even a commissioned 
job can not keep a good man down, completely ; and 
the old Fry periodically flashes in spite of himself, or 
maybe rather because of himself. There is surely 
charm, and humor too, in such passages as 
“T see no end 
To the parcelling out of heaven in small beauties, 
Year after year, flocks of girls, who look 
So lately kissed by God 
They come out on the world with lips shining, 
Flocks and generations, until time 
Seems like nothing so much 
As a blinding snowstorm of virginity, 
And a man, lost in the perpetual scurry of white, 
Can only close his eyes 
In a resignation of monogamy.” 
And surely vivid picture in such as 
“But even I despair 
For Roderic, my husband, who really is 
The height of depth, if it doesn’t sound unkind 
To say so: not deep depth, but a level depth 
Of dullness. Once he had worn away the sheen 
Of his quite becoming boyhood, which made 
me fancy him, 
There was nothing to be seen in Roderick 
For mile after mile after mile, except 
A few sheeplike thoughts nibbling through the 
pages 


JOuNN SwOrE 


Of a weekly, 
pheasants, 

Partridges, pigeons, jays, and hares, 

An occasional signpost of extreme prejudice 

Marked ‘No the flat 


horizon 


shiny any number of dead 


Thoroughfare!, and 


Which is not so much an horizon 


As a straight ruled line beyond which 


doesn’t look.” 


one 


And there’s more, in the 
young Edgar’s speech about horses and dreams, in 
Perpetua’s beautifully witty tribute to interminable 
sentences, again in Edgar’s about memory and the 


Savory stuff, certainly 


place his beloved occupies in it, and in several others. 
It is then that:Fry reblooms from the commissioned, 
arid waste and then that his play sprays the true, 
delightful scent of him across the footlights. 

Rex Harrison and Lilli Palmer again prove them- 
selves expert comedy players in the roles acted in 
Olivier Heather Stannard; their 
performances do wonders for the script and even 
lend sparkle to its sparkless passages. And Olivier’s 
direction also helps it over some of its stumbling 
periods 


London by and 


Tin-Pan Drama 


I would not at this remote hour bring up the mat- 
ter of the City Center’s revival of the eighteen-year- 
old Clemence Dane-Richard Addinsell play with 
music, Come Of Age, if it weren’t for the seeming 
inability of some die-hards to reconcile themselves to 
the fact that, though they persist in considering it a 
work of strange and unearthly quality, it is little 
better than pretentious fiddle-faddle. Relating the 
reprieve by Death of the disappointed eighteenth 
century poet Chatterton that he may be given a 
chance in the present century to come to full flower, 
the play is written in doggerel to a kind of sound 
track musical accompaniment that gives it an aspect 
of tin-pan alley Eliot. Its hypothetically touching love 
story involving the young poet and a worldly woman 
is pulpy in its passion and illiterate in its writing ; 
and its big cocktail party scene wherein the elderly 
woman, distraught over her loss of the young man’s 
love, gets drunk the while the guests comment acidu- 
ously on the situation, is suggestive of nothing quite 
so much as a revue sketch lampooning the T. S. 
Eliot work and lacking only Bert Lahr’s appearance 
as a butler. 

The play, moreover, is essentially fraudulent. The 
recitation by the actors of the (continued on page 71) 


Rex Harrison as the Duke of Altair in Venus Observed 
delivers his lines from a ladder while hanging 

Japanese Lanterns in “The Temple of Ancient 
Virtues”; his servant (James Westerfield) enters 

with a table over his head. 











MALABY BROKING 


Ballet's Fatal Woman 


Dances Man to Destruction 


¢ oie RECENT ballets share the same 
shocking theme. In each, women are the agents of 
death. 

In Le Jeune Homme et la Mort, by Roland Petit 
and Jean Cocteau (produced by Ballet Theatre in its 
recent seasons) , a despondent young man tries unsuc- 
cessfully to make love to a girl who comes to his 
garret. She finally induces him to hang himself in a 
noose she herself has tied. He does so in a hypnotic 
trance, and in a transformation scene the girl appears 
as Death itself, leading the boy across the Paris roof- 
tops. More arty than artistic, this ballet succeeds in 
expressing one thing clearly: The futility of desire. 
For the desperate young man who throws furniture, 
begs for mercy like a suffering animal and pitifully 
offers caresses, there is only abuse and the coldness 
of death. 

The Miraculous Mandarin, Todd Bolender’s re- 
spectable attempt to wrestle with Bartok’s dramatic 
score of that name (for the New York City Ballet) , 
also couples desire and destruction, also puts the 
action in a lower-depths setting. Melissa Hayden 
interprets a woman who lives to lure men into the 
clutches of a murderous gang. Three times she uses 
her charms to awaken passion, and three times her 
response to passion is to call her accomplices in to do 
their work. The Mandarin, the third of her victims, 
refuses to die easily however. He keeps coming back 
to life and declaring his love for her. The final horror 
is that he too has to die, even after she has had some 


The novice murderess (Nora Kaye) in the 
insect world of The Cage by Jerome Robbins, 
crushes and finally kills the male (Michael Maule). 
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by Beatrice Gottlieb 


realization of what love and tenderness might be 
She is caught in her own trap. 

The greatest shocker of all is Jerome Robbins’ 
The Cage. It is set in depths even lower than the 
slums of the other two ballets: A world of insects in 
which females as a species exist to destroy males. A 
band of females teaches a novice how to lure male 
victims into the web and then crush them. The 
Novice’s apparent reluctance does little to modify 
the impression that these females really exult in their 
destructiveness. The Novice is accepted into the band 
when she learns the horrible fascination of murder. 

No woman can feel happy about the implications 
of these works, whose stark, distorted modernity 
seems determined to put an end to the glamourized 
ballet female. But what about the themes of 
older and more “conventional” ballets? There is 
Petrouchka, for example, one of the greatest theatre 
works of this century ; Petrouchka, a puppet, you will 
recall, falls victim to a heartless dancing doll. In 
Swan Lake a Prince is lured to his destruction by the 
Swan Queen, a princess under the spell of a sorcerer. 
Jerome Robbins has pointed out that The Cage tells 
a story not very different from that of Giselle, the 
greatest of the Romantic ballets blancs. The Willis, a 
band of supernatural maidens, gang up on Giselle as 
Robbins’ female insects do on his Novice, forcing her 
to destroy the man she loves as an initiation rite. 

The fact is that hardly an important ballet exists 
in which the story does not turn on the destruction 





of a man by or because of a woman: The Prodigal 
Son, Orpheus, Scheherezade the list only begins 
with these: Almost every time a ballet plot becomes 
something more than insipid, acquires interest and 
dramatic tension, we run smack into the destructive 
female 


Ballet has occupied itself with the idealization of 


woman. But idealization does not grow out of simple 


admiration. In adoration there is always something 
of awe, and in awe something of fear. The typical 
ballet plot in which a woman destroys a man is only 
one expression of an attitude which pervades tradi 
tional ballet. What is the “ideal” ballet woman like? 
Controlled and haughty, she accepts the central role 
as her natural due. Her tremendous brilliance and 
range of movement help her to dominate the stage at 
all times. And then there is her hard-toed satin shoe 
Som« ritics have innocently said that since the toe 


shoe wriginated vith the continued on page ? 


WALTER &. Owen 


Death by hanging is the lot of the lover in 
Le Jeune Homme et la Mort by Roland 
Petit and Jean Cocteau, danced by Jean 
Babilée and Nathalie Phileppart. 


Death by dagger is the fate of the Chinese 
prince in Vienna—1814, danced by Alicia 
Markova and Leonide Massine, the chore- 
ographer. 


The Miraculous Mandarin (Hugh Laing) is 


lured to death by the ringleader (Melissa 
Hayden) of a gang of pickpockets. 


ALraeee VALENTE 


— 
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HENRI CARTIER-BRESSO 


RENE VITAL, 


Le tout Paris. 


Jean Marais as himself. 


Many of the invited audience came to scoff at the idea of Jean Marais playing Nero 


in a costume of his own design, but remained to applaud. 


Film Idol Jean Marais Crashes the Comedie-Francaise 


O, ALL the events of the current Parisian 


season none was more eagerly or more sadistically 
awaited than the debut of France’s biggest movie 
star, 


Jean Marais, at the traditional Comédie 


Francaise. 


Marais had gained renown in motion pictures 
engineered by Jean Cocteau: Beauty and the Beast, 
Les Parents Terribles, Orpheus, etc. When the House 
of Moliére sent forth the audacious announcement 
that it had engaged the nation’s most popular film 
actor to appear in Racine’s Britannicus — and would 
also allow him to direct and design the sets! an 


endless amount of discussion arose. 


To some it was revolution, to others sordid cashing 
in on popular appeal; to Marais’ ardent admirers it 
was only fitting tribute. For any French actor, ap- 
pearance at the Comédie-Frangaise is the acid test 
and there is no middle way; only triumph or defeat 
The premiere was anticipated with hope, fear, ridi- 
cule and a bale full of advance critical advice 


There were delays and confusion: An initial per- 
formance in Brussels was greeted by a mixed press 
The Paris gala was postponed because of the death 
of General de Lattre. A public performance preceded 
the official first night, and again the newspapers 
carried reports of the clash of opinion: Wild cheering 
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By Thomas Quinn Curtiss 


mingled with catcalls and laughter. At last, before 
an invited audience, the ultra-fashionable tout Paris 
— stars of Gallic stage and cinema sitting cheek to 
jowl with the Academicians — the gala premiere took 
place for the faithful and the skeptical, the cynical 
and the curious. By now so many had formed their 
“considered” opinions that any performance seemed 
almost superfluous. 

The curtain rose. The wide stage was draped with 
blood-red hangings and bare of furniture save for an 
emerald-green couch and regal chair; an enormous, 
crouching statue towered on the left, seeming to 
overshadow not only the scene but the auditorium 
itself. Surely such a startling setting would distract 
from the play. With the first spoken scene it all 
became a mere background for the drama’s slum- 
bering morbidity, and the audience was caught up in 
the tragedy of Racine. The Comédie-Frangaise had 
risked disturbing many dusty ghosts of tradition — 
and won. Britannicus, written and first acted in 1669, 
is again the most popular play in Paris. 

The acting style of the classics in France has come 


down through the 


centuries unchanged, and any 
attempt at improvement or improvisation is scorned 
as treason. Many suspected that, due to his long 
association with the cinema, Marais would present 
not the Nero of Britannicus (continued on page 89) 
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Jean Marais’ conception of himself as Nero. 


TaNJUG 


A scene from Dundo Maroje, comedy by Marin Drzic, 
considered one of Yugoslavia’s greatest dramatists. per- 
formed at Belgrade’s Yugoslavensko Dramsko Theatre 
with Mira Todorovic and Joza Laurencic 


a a 
= 
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A scene from a Belgrade performance of Deep Are the 
Roots, by James Gow and Arnaud d’Usseau, two popular 
American playwrights whose works are given frequently. 


A model of a new opera house to be built in Belgrade. 


1. Yugoslav theatre under Tito appears 
to be in a second renaissance. In comparison with the 
period prior to World War II, theatres have tripled 
in the six republics which constitute the Yugoslav 
Federation (Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Macedonia, 
Bosnia Herzegovina and Montenegro). Today there 
are sixty-four theatres, most of which operate ten 
months a year. The one complaint that could be 
leveled against them is that there are far too few 
seats for the large and enthusiastic audiences. 

The country inherits an old and honorable theatri- 
cal tradition dating back to the fifteenth century. 
When the Dalmatian coast city of Dubrovnik vied 
with Venice for the title of Queen of the Adriatic, 
a dramatist named Marin Drzic was living there and 
writing comedies which could be compared with the 
finest of Moliére and Shakespeare, both of whom he 
preceded. Wars, foreign occupation and political un- 
rest wrote finis to that first renaissance. Theatre 
activity was renewed in the nineteenth century, but 
not until] after World War II did it achieve popu- 
larity in any real sense of the word. 


Yugoslavia takes its drama seriously, by refusing 
to cater to what is called mass taste. Their theory is 
that taste must be formed, not served. In line with 
this approach, a play by Moliére, Shakespeare, Lope 
de Vega, Ostrovsky and a Yugoslav classic are often 
given in a single week’s bill of fare. 

Modern plays are produced, but in far less over- 
whelming number than in the United States. Shaw, 


Priestly and O’Neill figure prominently in most reper- 


toires, and socially conscious American dramatists like 
Arthur Miller, Lillian Hellman, James Gow and 
Arnaud d’Usseau are widely performed. Last year, 
Milan Bogdanovic, director of Belgrade’s National 
Theatre and a member of the Executive Council of 
the International Theatre Institute, announced that 
one of Jean-Paul Sartre’s plays would also be pre- 
sented. While Yugoslavia remains ideologically cool 
to Existentialism, it welcomed the Sartre opus on its 
dramatic merits. Such an attitude would have been 
considered unthinkable before the rupture with the 
Cominform. This is typical of Yugoslavia’s claim 
today of liberalizing her cultural life. 

The trend among Yugoslav dramatists is toward 
themes which carry a social message, recreate the 
heroics of the Partisan movement, or glorify the 
rebels and revolutionaries of Yugoslavia’s history. 
Naturally a frequently recurring theme is that of the 
decay of the aristocracy, as in Ivo Vojnovic’s 
Dubrovnik Trilogy or the decay of the bourgeoisie, 
as in Miroslav Krleza’s cycle, The Glembay Gentle- 
men. Krleza himself, has stumped for a “progressive” 
literature, and at present parcels his time between 
playwriting and his duties as a member of Parliament. 


After years of Turkish and Serbian supremacy, the 
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six republics are wallowing in their newly accorded 
“nationality.” Macedonia, a territorial bone of con- 
tention for centuries, not only has its long-fought-for 
autonomy but also a written language for the first 
time in its turbulent history. The Macedonians are 
feverishly proceeding to present plays in Macedonian 
about Macedonians, and one of their outstanding 
successes last season was a drama based on the life 
of the Macedonian patriot, Dotzedelcev, who led a 
rebellion against the Turks in 1903. 

Each republic maintains its own theatres which 
annually submit their plans and budget for approval. 
Many of the theatres are bare, simple little play- 
houses. Some, like Zagreb’s plush and gilded opera 
house — ancien regime in concept, inexpensive in 
price — compare favorably with the most magnifi- 
cent theatres in Europe. Still others, like Belgrade’s 
Yugoslavensko Dramsko with its severe lines and 
partly glass facade, belong structurally to a more 
advanced school of theatrical architecture. 

The theatre companies work on the ensemble prin- 
ciple, discourage the star system, and are more or 
less permanent and stationary. However, there are 
occasional visits of a Zagreb group to Belgrade or a 
Ljubljana company to Zagreb. Salaries of performing 
artists start at approximately the same level as those 
of unskilled factory workers but increase in a short 
time. Generally speaking, Yugoslav artists live on the 
same scale as civil employees. They receive a bonus 
for children, a pension after twenty-five to thirty 
years of work, and paid vacations at a resort hotel 
rented by their particular artists’ syndicate. Their 
salaries are substantially supplemented if they are 
among the seventy-five actors to win one of the gov- 
ernment cash prizes for outstanding performances. 

Drama schools and academies are the principal 
source of material for the professional theatres. There 
are two highly specialized academies which offer a 
four-year course, restricted to university graduates. 
Three other schools give (continued on page 76) 





The 
Theatre 
Expands 
in 


Yugoslavia 


By Edith Laurie 





Act I from The Legend of Ohrid, performed by the 
Yugoslav Ballet at the Belgrade National 





A scene from Bakonja Fra Brne, a satirical film on 
monastic life, adapted from a nineteenth-century novel 









COLLAGE BY ANTHONY GUYTHER 


UNDER THE BIG TOP. 


With a dozen acts new to 
America, the circus returns to 
Madison Square Garden 

the first week in April and then 
travels across country until 

the end of November. 

Even if the circus had only old 
acts it would still carry the 
color and excitement that belong 
to it alone. “Going to the 
circus” was — and is —a lifetime 
thrill to a child. It still is 

to many an adult. 
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Pay as You View TV 


Hollywood May Join its Enemy to Save its Skin 


by Fred Hift 


y Vann there are now close to 60 million television sets in the 

United States, and the big question of the moment seems to be whether future 
programs will be in color, television actually is heading for much more dramatic 
and decisive changes. 

For one, it is in the process of forming a strong and permanent alliance 
with its most formidable competitor, the motion picture theatre. 

For another, it may partially abandon the long-cherished concept of “free” 
programs and instead adopt the view that, if the audience is really anxious for 
good shows on an intelligent level, it should be willing to pay for them. 


There is nothing Buck Rogerish about a prediction that in the not too distant 
future there will be hundreds and possibly thousands of movie houses linked 
together into regional and national networks to carry televised shows simul- 
taneously on their screens. These programs, unavailable in the home, will be in 
color as well as black and white. This is theatre television. 

And once the movie theatres have gotten into the TV act, and the television 
public has learned to enjoy its freedom from annoying commercial jingles and 
the taste of commercial sponsors committed to the broadest popular demand, 
video r:.ay carry its evolution a step further and transfer the box office directly 
into the living room. This is subscription television 

The extent to which this will change the broadcast pattern is anybody’s 
guess. Under the present circumstances, with the TV audience increasingly fed 
up with the repetitive and limited program fare going out over the air, even the 
staunchest supporters of the status quo are loath to deny that television badly 
needs a new source of revenue if its entertainment content is to keep pace with 
its formal physical expansion and technical progress 

Proponents of theatre television confidently predict that, once cnough houses 
are equipped with large-screen TV facilities, they will be able to bring their 
audiences the best in televised operas, concerts, plays, musicals, sports events and 
other events of a quality which home TV so far has been unable to attain. 

Advocates of subscription television in the home cite facts and figures to 
support their contention that, should the public become the sponsor, Hollywood 
and Broadway would bury the hatchet and put their best at the disposal of the 
broadcasters. Barney Balaban, president of Paramount Pictures, recently said: 
“I am certain that when the time comes and television can pay for current films 
we will be very happy to make films for television.” 

The prime obstacle is one of economics. Although visual in its appeal, tele- 
vision has been reared in the traditions of commercial radio. It is gradually and 
painfully dawning on the broadcasters that the electronic twins may not be 
identical ‘after all. TV is acknowledged as the perfect advertising medium, but 
sponsors are left goggle-eyed when faced with the astronomical rise in costs which 
has all but eliminated any incentive for trying experimental shows. Much of 
what logically should be TV material, such as quality films produced especially 
with video requirements in mind, has never been within the economic reach 
of the sponsors. 


And it was perhaps inevitable that the motion picture theatres should sooner 
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or later meet the TV challenge of television with the exclusive television service in the first place. In an 
realistic attitude that “If you can’t lick ’em, join ’em.” elementary and experimental way theatre TV has 

Theatre television, which harnesses the instan- already given an inkling of its ultimate capabilities 
taneous quality of television and combines it with the Some seventy motion picture houses are already 
scope and depth of the movie screen, is accomplished equipped to carry it and most of them can be linked 
in two basic ways together into a network. During the past year they 

In one, the “instantaneous projection” method, the managed to capture some important boxing matches 
television picture is projected to the screen through from home television, much to the annoyance of 
a system of mirrors. This gives viewers the impression those who counted on the implied promise of “free” 
of having a front-row seat at an event that is un- entertainment when they bought their sets. The fight 
folding at the very moment at some other place and fans. grumbling at not being able to tune in on the 
carries with it the excitement of the unexpected event at home but unwilling to miss it altogether, 

The second, or “film recording” method, involves plunked down their dollars at the theatre box office 
the photographing of the image from the face of the Once the bout was under way, the movie house 
r'V tube. The resultant film is developed, processed, became a noisy arena, and near-riot resulted in one 
and can be thrown on the screen within as little as theatre when the equipment broke down temporarily 

enty seconds. The advantage of this system is that 4 number of houses also tried televised accounts 
it permits delayed presentation, repeat performances of the Kefauver hearings and Gen. MacArthur's 
and possible editing out of slow or undesirable home-coming. Others offered baseball, football and 
sequences other sports, but the most successful attractions were 


always the ones which the theatres had all to them- 


selves. Once the legend “Television Tonight” be- 
; . 
LTHOUGH large-screen television has comes a regular fixture on the marquees of several 


stepped out of the laboratory only fairly recently, it thousand theatres, large-screen video can become 
has already been shown in brilliant color. Late last serious Competition for the home telecasters, bidding 
year RCA put on a full-scale demonstration of vigorously for exclusive rights to big events 
instantaneous projection color theatre TV. At the Once again, the economics of television favor the 
moment the government has clamped down on the theatres. Where a producer today can not afford to 
production of all color receivers, but exhibitors are let his play go on local television without risking a 
pressing for exemption from the order, raising the debacle at the box office, the movie theatres could 
distinct possibility that color television may come to offer him a very different and much more attractive 
the movie theatres before it arrives in the home proposition. Once the production opens on Broadway 
rheoretically at least, the possibilities of theatre ind wins critical acclaim, that same week, hundreds 


television are limited only by the economic power of other theatres throughout the country could show 


which the nation’s 23,000 theatres can generate a televised version of that same play, with the 


among themselves. Much depends on the attitude of original cast. New York houses would of course 
the Federal Communications Commission which is refrain from joining in, and the producer’s box office 
currently investigating not only the possibility of would be greatly enlarged by his share in the out-of- 
allocating special channels to the film houses but also town receipts. Theatre TV enthusiasts maintain this 


the desirability of having the theatres run such ar could not only do away with (continued on page 


In Phonevision, Zenith’s 
subscription television 
system, a scrambled image 
(left) is sent from the 
transmitter and cleared up 
(right) by a signal sent 
over the t lephone 

line. At the end of the 
month the subscriber is 
billed for the number of 
clear-up signals he has 
ordered. 








Eugene O'Neill, the Lonely Revolutionary 


An American dared to attempt tragedy with a capital “T" 


By Joseph Wood Krutch 


| N RECENT YEARS it has become fashionable 
to point out that the most important American writ- 
ers have been lonely men. Poe, Hawthorne, Melville, 
Thoreau, and Henry Adams all rejected the ideals of 
the society into which they were born. So too in his 
different way did Henry James. Not one of them 
gave the public what the public was supposed to 
want, not one of them participated in what was 
supposed to be the spirit of the age: Each felt himself 
rejected, each retired into himself, each inhabited a 
spiritual world which seemed to him a private one. 
Americans are supposed to be gregarious and yet the 
literature most admired at the present moment was 
produced by a group of hermits whose sympathy, 
even with one another, was decidedly imperfect. 

No one, so far as I know, has ever pointed out the 
obvious fact that Eugene O’Neill, commonly regarded 
as the most considerable playwright our country has 
ever produced, fits into this same pattern. Most of 
his plays were written during the cheerful, confident 
twenties but they were far from being cheerful or 
optimistic, and O’Neill’s attitudes were also as dif- 
ferent from those of other critics of our society as 
they were from popular optimism and complacency. 
At a time when naturalism was the literary norm he 
wrote plays which were symbolic in method and 
mystical in intention. While other dissenters were 
busy with attacks on Main Street, Comstockery, or 
the worship of Mr. Babbit, he was concerning him- 
self with primitive passions and with dark Gods 

Sometimes, to be sure, his themes seemed to have 
an ambiguous relation to those commonly developed. 
Thus The Hairy Ape could be interpreted as liberal 
sociological protest, Strange Interlude could be inter- 
preted as a psychoanalytical study, Desire Under the 
Elms could be, in fact sometimes was, taken as an 
attempt to debunk our Puritan ancestors. But this last 
misinterpretation is only a little more palpably absurd 
than the others and it was possible only because 
O’Neill’s contemporaries found it sc difficult to 
understand precisely what it was that he was getting 
at. Sinclair Lewis and H. L. Mencken were dissenters 
but they were not lonely men. Neither for that mat- 
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ter were Sidney Howard or, in the twenties, Maxwell 
Anderson. They understood one another, and they 
soon had a large public which understood them. But 
O’Neill was lonely in the sense that Hawthorne and 
Thoreau and Melville were lonely. 

In his case as in theirs, this loneliness, this isolation 
from both the prevailing spirit and from that of 
others who criticized or rejected it, was the result of 
a sense that the rebels, hardly less than the com- 
placent majority, missed the point, failed to go deeply 
enough. In O'Neill, as in Hawthorne and Melville, 
the protest was not merely rational but had instead 
a daemonic element. Their premises were almost too 
far from those of any considerable audience to make 
communication possible. All had to depend for such 
attention as they got upon the simple fact that they 
were obviously strange and powerful rather than 
upon any fundamental sympathy or understanding 

One consequence of this is that O’Neill’s plays, 
considered simply as plays, are even more revolu- 
tionary than they are commonly thought to be. 
Because what he wanted to communicate was some- 
thing radically different from what most of his fel- 
low playwrights, either of Europe or America, wanted 
to communicate, his whole conception of what a play 
should be was radically different from the prevailing 
onc. Almost alone among considerable modern play- 
wrights he attempted Tragedy — with a capital T 
and it may very well turn out to be that this 
single fact sums up better than anything else his 
ultimate influence and importance. 


l. THIS connection it must be remembered 
that if the modern drama began with Ibsen it began 
as an intellectual protest against old fashioned moral 
and political ideas rather than as either Tragedy or 
Comedy. Behind A Doll’s House and even behind 
Ghosts lies the assumption that the fundamental 
human problems are solvable by reason and by 
reasonableness. It is true that in later plays Ibsen 
receded from this simple optimism and that Strind- 
berg, whom O’Neill has called his master, rejected 
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it utterly. But it was the simplest part of Ibsen’s 
doctrine that his most esteemed second-rate follow- 
ers Bjornston, Brieux, Galsworthy and the rest 

took up. Shaw, the only other real giant, moved 
away from them in a direction the opposite from 
that to be taken by O'Neill. He pursued rational 
optimism until it reached a reductio ad absurdum in 
which human beings become mere talking and argu- 
ing machines so completely devoid of passions or 
even irrationalities that they lose all semblance of 
humanity and become nothing except the counters 
in a delightful comic game which is often as 


irrelevant to human life as a puppet show 


What the lonely O’Neill soon discovered was that 
neither modern optimism nor modern pessimism 
corresponded to either his own experience or his own 
vision. On the one hand, man’s unhappiness was not 
simply the result of “social maladjustment.” “The 
sorrows of our proud and angry dust are from 
eternity and shall not fail.”” On the other hand those 
sorrows are not merely the ignoble thing which 
pessimistic naturalism makes of them. What obsessed 
O'Neill was a tragic sense of life not to be expressed 
either in the mere play of social significance or in the 
mere drama with an unhappy ending which was the 
nearest the modern convention ever approached to 
tragedy. He needed something more passionate, and 
more mystical than that. He needed a form which 
acknowledged man’s relevance, not merely to society, 
but to the universe which is larger than man and 
larger than human society. And the only form which 
does presuppose what he presupposed is Tragedy in 


a sense of the term almost lost 


I HAT HE succeeded at all in the popular 


theatre is evidence of his extraordinary power. That 
he has seldom been revived despite both his original 
success and the esteem in which he has been held is 
evidence of the fundamental resistance which the 
unfamiliarity of his preoccupations and his attitudes 
arouses. His best plays always demand of the 
audience that it enter a world which that audience 
is afraid of. His universe is one ruled by powers 
which the comfortable rationalism of the average 
spectator does not want to acknowledge. His charac- 
ters are in the grip of passions stronger and more 
primitive than that same spectator wants to believ« 
possible 

Because of these facts one’s first impulse is to dis- 
cover some way of escaping from or of neutralizing 
his effect. The most radical method of achieving 
these ends is simply to refuse to take him seriously 
Who is O'Neill that he should venture to attempt 
what most moderns have given up attempting? What 


makes him think that he can write Tragedy when it 


is generally acknowledged that our age is incapable 


of it? Why should he undertake to deal with man 


and the universe when the rest of us have decided to 
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confine ourselves to man and society? Why should he 
defy the Gods when no one else raises his eyes above 
capitalism, communism, democracy, or the evils of 
racial discrimination? The other way of refusing to 
consider what he asks us to consider is to explain 
away both him and his plays. Anna Christie is “noth- 
ing but”. a melodrama about a prostitute who trics 
to go straight. Desire Under the Elms is nothing but 
a dirty melodrama about Puritan repressions and 
Puritan lust. Strange Interlude is nothing but an 
amateur attempt to exploit the popular interest in 


Freudianism 


rhis season, and for the first time in many years, 
New York audiences have been offered an oppor- 
tunity to sce two of his major plays, Anna Christic 
and Desire Under the Elms, and thus to expose them- 
selves to the experience which they afford. Both 
received critical acclaim and attracted audiences suf- 
ficiently large to justify at least the kind of non-com- 
mercial productions which were given them. But it 
is of course too soon to say whether or not this is the 
beginning of a more general recognition of O’Neill’s 
claim to be regarded as our contribution to enduring 
dramatic literature. Many, perhaps most, writers des- 
tined to permanence go through a dubious period 
during which they have ceased to be contemporary 
but have not yet become established. Ibsen went 
through such a period during which it seemed as 
though he might gradually recede until he had 
become a mere historical figure. Shaw stayed more 
continuously alive, but even in his case there was a 
time when it seemed possible to say that he had 
“outlived the day he was born too soon for.” Yet that 
time was the time immediately before his sudden 
emergence into a popularity greater than any he 
enjoyed during what had seemed his heyday. Many 
works have been for a time merely outmoded before 
they came to be classic 


Whether or not O’Neill’s appearance on Broadway 
for the first time in some years marks the beginning 
of a general revival, the two plays presented give a 
taste of his quality, and of the two Desire Under the 
Elms is more difficult either to dismiss or to misin- 
terpret. Anna Christie can be taken as no more than 
a realistic if highly colored love story. Desire Under 
the Elms is preposterous unless it be taken as the 
Tragedy which was intended. It is a play about 
extraordinarily violent passions whose intensity is 
possible because they are assumed to arise not merely 
out of the relation of man to man but out of man’s 
relation to two irrational forces belief in the puri- 
tan God and a commitment to the land which is as 
irrational as the commitment to God. At the end 
O'Neill neatly defines the nature of the commitment 
to the land when the sheriff looks about at the scene 
of the tragedy and remarks: “It’s a jim dandy farm, 
no denyn’. Wished I owned it!” 


The chief significance of this remark does not lie 
in the irony of the wish to (continued on page 78) 
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| Desire Under the Elms 
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|. rook almost thirty years for Desire 
Under the Elms, considered by some to be Eugene 
O’Neill’s greatest play (according to Brooks Atkin- 
son, “the greatest play written by an American”) to 
be revived on Broadway. ANTA’s production in Jan- 
uary drew such responsive audiences that the initial 
two-week engagement was extended four weeks 
longer 
This grim tale of New England farm people, filled 
with spite, selfishness and sin, and charged with sex, 
still carries an emotional impact, but caused no 


storms of protest as the original production did. Then 


| protest was so strong that to avoid a possible ban (it 


was banned in London), the producers published a 


i}. ' pamphlet, signed by leading citizens, in its defense. 
hi, 1 The action takes place in the 1850's and centers 

iround Abbie, Ephraim and Eben, portrayed by 
i Carol Stone, Karl Malden and Douglas Watson 
' Harold Clurman directed; Mordecai Gorelik de- 


signed the exterior and interior farmhouse setting 


with its four rooms exposed 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY HALLEY ERSKING 


ABBIE: This here’s a nice bedroom, Ephraim. It’s a r’al 
nice bed. 





Ephraim Cabot has brought home his third wife, Abbie 
Putnam, half his age, who married him to get a home of her 
own. She exults in her initial ownership 


ABBIE: Mebbe with me fur a fren’ ye'd find ye'd like livin 
here better. 





Abbie, meeting Ephraim’s youngest son Eben, senses his 
hatred of his father and her. Eben considers the farm right- 
fully his, his father having wrested it from his mother. But 
Abbie is determined to make friends 
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EBEN: Ye hain't foolin’ me a mite. Ye're aimin’ ¢’ swaller EPHRAIM: It'd be the blessin’ o’ God, Abbie — the blessin’ 


up everythin’ and make it your'n o God Amighty on me — in my old age. 


Two months pass. Abbie has tried to attract Eben, but he To insure her possession of the farm, Abbie resolves to have 
still distrusts her 


a son, and tells Ephraim she is sure they will 


EBEN: So that’s her sneakin’ game all along like 1 ABBIE if | could do it — ye'd love me agen, wouldn't 
suspicioned at fust ve? Ye'd kiss me agen? Ye wouldn't never leave me, 
would ye? 


The next morning Eben learns that Abbie’s plot was to have Eben turns on Abbie, but she pleads with him not to leave 
the baby so she could hold onto the farm: He becomes wild her, that she'll make things as they were before the baby { | 


with grief and rage ame 
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ABBIE: Don’t be afeerd! I'll kiss ye pure, Eben — same 's 
if I was a Maw t’ ye —an’ ye kin kiss me back 's if yew 
was my son — 


To have the child, Abbie seduces Eben in the parlor which 
hasn't been opened since his mother’s funeral, convincing 
him that loving her would be his mother’s vengeance against 
Ephraim 


EBEN: Shut up, or I'll kill ye! I see yer game now — the 
same old sneakin’ trick — ye’re aimin’ t’ blame me fur the 
murder ye done! 


To prove her love, Abbie smothers the baby in its crib. Eben 


horrified at her crime, and sets out for the sheriff 





EPHRAIM: Seventy-six, if I'm a day! Hard as iron yet! 
Beatin’ the young uns like I allus done! 


The following spring Abbie has a son who everyone, except 
Ephraim, suspects is Eben’s. At the celebration, which Eben 
doesn’t attend, Ephraim outdances the neighbors 


EBEN: I'm as guilty as yew be! He was the child o' our sin. 


Eben returns to tell Abbie he will go to prison with her 


They are both taken away by the sheriff, and Ephraim is 
left alone 
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Broadway like Hollywood has its own cutting room 
floor Tryout Towns like Philadelphia and Hart- 


ford, but Boston is the biggest and most typical of 


them all 

Here, where a group of rebels once tossed over- 
board a cargo of tea, Manhattan’s showmen test 
their new plays warily and coolly throw away what- 
ever fails to please the guinea pig audience of Tre- 
mont and Boylston streets 

In the New York theatre, anything goes if it’s 
good. In Tryout Town, anything goes out if it 
isn’t good enough. Here a new play may lose an act 
or a scene, a setting or a set of costumes, actors, 


singers, dancers, a director; or its very existence. Our 
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by Elliot Norton 


theatre district is strewn with the wreckage of dismal 
or faulty dramas 

Hopefully written and carefully cast, a new play 
may read well in manuscript, and seem effective, too, 
in rehearsal. But it takes an audience to determine 
good theatre, and Broadway relies on the tryout 
audience for the verdict. 

The tryout is to prepare for ultimate success, and 
to the showmen of the moment, nothing else matters 
The productions which look good in Boston are tuned 
up and moved hopefully on to Broadway. Those 
which seem partly defective are cut, slashed, altered, 
revised and then taken to town. The shows beyond 
repair are closed down for good, and there are few 
to mourn: The theatre is brutally cold to failure. 

In the test houses here, unhappy actors disappear 
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from new productions replaced by others more suited 
to the roles. The saddest sight in the theatre of the 
tryouts is a player acting gamely through a few final 
performances with a dismissal notice in his pocket 
and a successor watching him sharply from a seat 
at the back ot the Shubert Theatre, or it may be the 
Colonial, the Plymouth, or Wilbur. Though they are 
able to carry off such a situation, the actors find it 
hard. They are sensitive people and for many of 
them Boston spells disappointment. 

Last season one production dropped a payer who, 
back in New York, conducts acting classes. In the 
same company, some of his pupils were retained. 
When he spoke about it, he had no complaints, but 
his eyes were moist. 

Five actors were fired from The Time of Your Life 
after it opened here in 1939. Among the five replace- 
ments were Celeste Holm and Gene Kelly. Not bad 
replacements. 

Characters are sometimes written out of plays in 
tryout. In such a case, naturally, the actors are elimi- 
nated too. When The Moon is Blue was introduced 
to Boston, it had a cast of five. New York and the 
rest of the country saw only four. F. Hugh Herbert 
wrote a new third act here and in so doing eliminated 
the character of Vicki Field. Vicki was the roommate 
of heroine Patti O’Neill. As The Moon is Blue was 
played originally, Vicki appeared in act three to 
make sure that Patti was being done right by. The 
audience seeming not to care, Mr. Herbert excised 
her. Actress Neva Patterson, who had been a pleasant 
Vicki, returned to New York ; her role had ended on 
the cutting room floor. 

Scenery is discarded often enough. A poor setting 
can alter the effect of a play. Though it looks well 
enough in a model, or on the drawing board, it may 
fail to live up to its promise on the stage. One Touch 
of Venus was first displayed in Boston behind a false 
proscenium of what looked like gray velvet. Designed 


presumably to suggest opulence, it seemed to play- 
goers too solid for fantasy. It glowered like a pon- 
derous puritan on the airy frivolity of the script. 
For Broadway, it was replaced by something pink 
and floating. 

The action of The Time of Your Life took place 
in a barroom set in Boston, as it did later in New 
York. But the saloon shown here was something 
closer to a salon. It had no foundation, all the way 
down the line. In it, the characters of Saroyan 
seemed out of this world. The producers built a 
better saloon for Broadway, one that would be recog- 
nized by any patron of dives; a solid and aromatic 
place. In the new setting, Saroyan’s loungers lost 
their wings and got down to earth. The old set 
remained in Boston, on the cutting room floor. 

Harvey lost a costume and a character, too. As a 
matter of fact, Harvey lost Harvey. 

When she wrote about her droll pooka, six feet, 
one and one half inches tall, Mary Coyle Chase 
intended that he should be seen by the audience, in 
the flesh, or rather, in the fur. In Boston, he was - 
for two performances only. In the play as written 
and as first performed here, Harvey followed Dr. 
Chumley back to Chumley’s Rest Home. At the end 
of act two, he walked across a darkened stage, pur- 
suing the soused psychiatrist into his office. A vast 
and ugly apparition, this pooka was played by a stage 
manager, clad in a huge white bunny skin. 

A first night audience at the Copley Theatre, 
which had been utterly enchanted up to this point, 
stopped sharply in sudden shock on seeing him. In 
the fur, Harvey didn’t look anything like the gentle 
pooka of their imagination. He looked like a stage 
manager in a rabbit skin. 

It was half an hour later before the startled audi- 
ence regained its affection for the play and a full 
day before Mrs. Chase agreed that Harvey should 
never appear again. Six (continued on page 80) 


The Moon is Blue 
went into Boston with 
five characters and 
came out with four. 
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Fat and Lean Anguish 
are caught between the 
strings of fortune and 
poverty in The Living 

Theatre's production 


of Desire. 


A three-day 
wonder 
produced 

an eleven- 


year confusion 


Picasso's Desire 


—What Is it? 


By Aimee Scheff 


B.. K IN 1941, in occupied Paris, Pablo Picasso wrote a play Desire 


Caught by the Tail in three days that has kept the world guessing for eleven years 


Published soon after, private readings and complete productions were given 
in London and Paris. In 1948 the Philosophical Library published Bernard 
Frechtman’s translation, and in the same year it was produced in St. Louis. Last 
month the Living Theatre, a new off-Broadway group, presented the play at the 
Cherry Lane in New York City. The Frechtman translation, according to the 
publishers, had a “library and curiosity sale” of 2,000. Others have read an 
unpublished translation by Herma Briffault which the Living Theatre group used 
Still others have heard about the play from translators, actors who performed in 
the various productions, and from the directors themselves. Still others have 
actually seen the productions. But no one has yet agreed on the meaning of 
the play 

Desire is in six acts, but Picasso’s idea of an act is his own, anything fron 
one to five pages, a word, a line, a few paragraphs or perhaps only a stags 
direction. The entire play is only 63 pages. His characters are Big Foot, the 
poet; The Onion; The Tart, on stage most of the time completely nude except 
for stockings; her Cousin; Round Shanks; the two Bow-Wows; Silence; Lean 
Anguish ; Fat Anguish; and The Curtains 


One typical scene takes place in “The Sordid Hotel.” Only two pair of feet 


RODERICK MacARTHUR 





in rooms | to 5 are seen and the only conversation 
is: “My Chilblains, my chilblains, my chilblains.”’ 
Stage direction for this scene includes the dancing 
shadows of five monkeys eating carrots. There is no 
plot although Picasso apparently makes use of 
hunger, both for food and sex, as the moving force 

The first reading was given March 19, 1944, at 
the home of Michel Leiris in Paris. Directed by play- 
wright and novelist Albert Camus, it had a musical 
score by Georges Hugnet. The cast included Zanie 
Aubier as The Tart, Simone DeBauvoir as The 
Cousin; Dora Maar, Picasso’s mistress, as Lean 
Anguish; Jean-Paul Sartre as Round Shanks, the 
French poet Raymond Quenneau as Onion, Jacques 
Bost as Silence, Jean Aubier as The Curtains, and 
Germaine Hugnet as Fat Anguish. The brilliant 
Parisian cast reportedly, abandoned themselves to 
wild humor. No costumes were used but the cast 
made up for it with farcical exaggeration. 

Soon after the English translation appeared, the 
New Theatre, a non-professional St. Louis group, 
presented Desire in December 1948 at the Wednesday 
Club. Directed by James Walsh, it played to capacity 
audiences for five nights, but there were no reviews. 
They also played it as a farce, with little emphasis 
on social or sexual connotations, in terms of rhythm 
and movement. The costumes, made of cellophane, 
metallic paper and plastic were completely fantastic 
and reportedly resembled Picasso’s paintings. The 
[art wore a Bikini bathing suit with hearts and lips 
pasted over her body. The Anguishes wore lavender 
and green makeup with tears pasted on their cheeks 
The Sordid Hotel scene was simply portrayed by the 
actors going behind the curtain and sticking their 
feet out on the stage. 

In London on February 16, 1950, the Institute of 
Contemporary Arts presented Desire as a dramatic 
reading in the Rudolf Steiner Hall with some pro- 
fessionals in the cast, including Valentine Dyall as 
Big Foot, and Hilda Simms of Minneapolis, who per- 
formed in Anna Lucasta both on Broadway and in 
London. Dylan Thomas, the Welsh poet, was one of 
the amateur actors who supplied the comic faces. 

Dylan Thomas, when questioned about the mean- 
ing of the drama he had performed in, dismissed it 


with, “It was bloody awful, the play doesn’t even 
have an aesthetic meaning.”” The London Times of 
February 17 said, “Out of the entertaining melange 
in which inadvertence sometimes reaches the level of 
poetry and humor, one notices the emergence of a 
love affair, but even then the play is immensely 
diverting and entertaining.” The New Statesman and 
Leader on February 25, 1950, differed with the 
Times: “The piece presented did not give these tal- 
ents a chance. Mr. Picasso’s piece is not even a bear- 
able joke. Doubtless this play had private associations 
and private jokes to recommend it to its original per- 
formers, but to us it is a monumental bore.” The 
Daily Express reported, “Mr. Picasso has played a 
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colossal joke on everyone. It is an impossible play to 
act.” and the Daily Mail said, “One of the most 
pointless and unsavory plays ever done. Picasso made 


his debut as a playwright but he had better stick to 
painting.” 

On October 1950 a complete — reportedly “real- 
istic” — production of the play was given at the 
Watergate Theatre in London to a private audience 
behind locked doors. The stage was filled with ratty 
clothes, ramshackle furniture, and broken dishes. The 
Sordid Hotel scene revealed eight transparent legs 
alternately flashing red while floating through the 
air. Another scene had skeletons jumping out of 
sauce pans. The Tart was nineteen-year-old Louise 
Toummavoh, a honey colored Negress who wore 
nothing but three roses and danced a Picasso de- 
signed Charleston. It was reported that five casts 
resigned before the play was ready and that not one 
of the 110 people in the audience knew what it was 
about. The cast too seemed perplexed. The main 
prop was a big black box in the center of the stage 
which served as a bed, coffin and bath 

The Daily Express commented: “Desire Caught 
by the Tail is theatregoers caught by the leg and the 
man pulling it is old Pablo Picasso. It is tripe with 
onions. This lifeless production kills what was vital 
in Picasso’s grim and giddy slapstick comedy.” 

The Living Theatre, the new experimental group, 
presented the play March 2 for an indefinite engage- 
ment. Judith Malina and Julian Beck, the directors, 
say of it: “We think of the plot as the triumph of 
love over circumstances and deprivation. It is played 
as a ritual which utilizes burlesque to evoke magic 
in the same way that the stage tricks of the magician 
evoke awe. The play is a mask in which both audi- 
ence and the actors must commit themselves to the 
labor of looking behind the spectacle to the meaning, 
behind the bawdiness to the love, behind the slapstick 
to the poem and behind the vulgarity to a sweeter 
speech than our daily prose.” 

Julian Beck devised a setting dominated by a trans- 
lucent lottery wheel with bits of colored cloth strung 
on wires. Lean Anguish wears long grey tatters, wires, 
strings, ribbons, and shredded rope: Silence is 
swathed in black. The Tart wears a skin-color leotard 
with black stockings, garters, sequins on her breast 
and a G string. All wear fantastic makeup. 

Sylvia Short was the Tart, David Forester, Big 
Foot. An uninterrupted musical score was written for 
the production by Dlugoszewski, and James Smith of 
the Weidman School choreographed the action. 

The great variety of styles in which Desire has 
been presented has only added to the confusion 
regarding its meaning. Picasso himself has never 
bothered to clear up the public bewilderment, and 
frustrated spectators might well answer him with the 
words of his own character, Big Foot: 

“Don’t hide yourself so cleverly behind the behind 
of the story.” 
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Valentina 


“Everytheeng 
and to make sure, she gave 
Lilli Palmer a last-minute 
fitting before the opening of 
Venus Observed. Then 
Valentina hurried home to 
dress for the opening herself 


and 


spectacular entrance for 


which she is famous. 


ROGER PRIGENT 


to make the 


sey a. 





is a 





perfectionist. 


mus’ be right,” 


ieee ee 





stars of the theatre is as 
spectacular as they 


Designer for 


By Leota Diesel 


[ HIS SEASON Valentina, one of the coun- 


try’s top couturiers and theatre costume designers, 
has created costumes for five stars in as many plays 
Few designers equal that number of shows a season ; 
not one surpasses Valentina’s penchant for stars. The 


five women, undisputed owners of the sometimes 


indiscriminately used title, “star” are: Lilli Palmer 
Venus Observed), Edna Best (Jane), Katharine 
Cornell (The Constant Wife), Judith Anderson 


Come of Age), and Rosalind Russell (touring com- 
pany of Bell, Book and Candle). If Lynn Fontanne 
weren’t taking a sabbatical this year, the number 


would be 


costumes carry the Valentina signature. 


an even half dozen, for invariably her 


It is not mere chance that Valentina designs for 
actresses whose names are billed above their plays. 
Most of them are part of her private and highly 
solvent clientele, and, having: found her ministrations 
satisfying for their personal wardrobes, want her 
stage counsel and, if need be, as stars can demand it. 


which is 


in a husky Russian accent reminiscent 


“TI design for my fren’s,” says Valentina 
her first name 
of all the Czarist Grand Duchesses who ever trod the 
stage. “I know them — I knéw them better than they 
know themselves.” She says it is her job to know an 
actress’s physical and psychological make-up so as to 
create a costume completely right for character and 
personality. That she succeed vident from many 
Brooks Atkinson said of her 


clothes that they “act before a line is spoken.” 


theatre reviews. has 


Designing clothes for the theatre, says Valentina, 


is not too different from (continued on page 84 
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Judith Anderson’s gowns in the revival of Come of Age 
were exact copies of those Valentina designed for her in the 
original production eighteen years earlier. They demon- 
strated Valentina’s leaning to dramatic, draped fashions. 
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Valentina’s costumes for Edna Best in Jane point up 
that clothes must project the character. In 
her first entrance Jane is plain and matronly; in Act 
Il, smartly dressed and the toast of London; in Act III, 
weary of the pace and 


her credo 


social ready for domesticity. 
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Central Park. Judy Holliday 
rehearses pantomime for 
the flirt scene in which she 


meets her future husband 


Central Park. Director George 
Cukor demonstrates a bit of 
business to the actors before 


the cameras start shooting. 





Times Square. In a dream 


sequence Aldo Ray without 


his pants meets his wife, 
Judy Holliday in a tux, 
in full view of New York's 


Saturday night crowd 
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Port of Authority Bus 
Terminal. Judy returns fron 
visiting her husband in a 
convalescent home. 
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The Month's 


Manhattan Makes It Real 


Location shots in New York create the feeling of real 
people with real problems in The Marrying Kind. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RAY SHORR 


f HE BEST argument for shooting a picture 


on location is currently visible in Judy Holliday’s 
latest, The Marrying Kind (Columbia). Blessed by 
a good script from Ruth Gordon and Garson Kanin, 
smartly directed by George Cukor, and acted with all 
the zany charm Miss Holliday can command, the film 
still owes its complete realization to the fact that the 
cameras were brought to New York and the actors 
surrounded by a swirl of life that lends reality and 
hence poignancy to their story 

For The Marrying Kind is not simply a comedy 
Judy Holliday still gurgles her half-articulated 
phrases, inflects a sentence in a manner calculated to 
harass any grammarian; and Columbia has un- 
earthed a suitable male counterpart in the awkwardly 
graceful Aldo Ray. Their love-making is a hilarious 
series of squeaks and screams. But there is tragedy 
too. A child dies, the husband feels unequal to the 
demands a family places upon him. Their marriag: 
lands in the divorce courts. 

And because all of this is played against real back- 
grounds the walk in Central Park where the 
romance begins, the New York Post Office wher 
the husband works, Peter Cooper-Stuyvesant Town 


where they live the film emerges as more than 





good acting, writing and directing. It lives 











Film Fare By Arthur Knight 


Hollywood's Multiple Geniuses 


l HE CEASELEss tussle for screen credits 


going on in Hollywood is sometimes more than a grab 
at a fatter pay check. With each hike in status comes 
an increased measure of control over the completed 
picture, more assurance for the writer that his story 
will be filmed as he saw it, more assurance for the 
director that the front office will permit him a freer 
hand, more assurance for the producer that he will 
be granted an adequate budget and a cast chosen for 
competence rather than connections. 


To make all this doubly sure these days, the Holly- 
wood boys are more than ever bracketing their tal- 
ents. Writers are becoming writer-directors, directors 
turning director-producers, or even writer-director- 
producers. It doubles, or triples, the headaches, true ; 
but contrary to popular belief, there are some who 
take pride in their work and would sooner forego a 
couple of Palm Spring weekends for the satisfaction 
of doing a picture completely to their liking. 


Unfortunately, and ironically, this neat formula 
does not inevitably produce masterpieces of film art. 
Director after director has slipped badly while trying 
to juggle the double load. Some of the screen’s top 
writers have shown a sad inability to realize their 
own words on celluloid. Not that the idea itself is 
not an excellent one. But if a man’s talent lies in 
directing, then production can only be an added 
chore — and the chances are that his producer half 
will make concessions to his director half that never 
should have been granted. Cliché or not, film is a 
collaborative art, and the best pictures by and large 
continue to come from the most talented groups, not 
the most talented individuals. 


Five Fingers 


Joseph L. Mankiewicz is a particularly good exam- 
ple. As a director, he has always shown a marked 
feeling for characterization and an ability to extract 
rounded, perceptive performances from his actors. As 
a producer, his capacity is tremendous; as a writer, 
he is facile, witty and urbane. But as the writer- 
director-producer of the recent People Will Talk, 
he disastrously permitted his dialogue to run on at 
the expense of tight plot development, chose to hedge 
his writing and direction with assured box-office per- 
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James Mason, the master spy, aoe eee his ill-gotten gains as 
Oscar Karlweis looks on enviously. Karlweis plays L. ¢ 

Moyzisch, Nazi underling and writer, on whose Operation 
Cicero, the film Five Fingers is based. 


sonalities. Now, happily, in Five Fingers (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox) he has thrown the reins of production one 
way, the pride of authorship another, and as director 
alone has fashioned out of L. C. Moyzisch’s novel, 
Operation Cicero, one of the tightest, fastest and 
most absorbing spy melodramas since Hitchcock 
crossed the Atlantic. 


The story concerns a master spy, a valet in the 
British Embassy at Ankara who successfully furnishes 
the Germans with top secret information. There is 
always a fascination about the methods and the per- 
sonality of a clever scoundrel, and Mankiewicz man- 
ages to sustain it across the picture’s two hour playing 
time. Of course he is helped considerably by an 
expert performance from James Mason, whose Cicero 
is tight-lipped, shrewd, but not really bright. It’s a 
razor-sharp portrayal, for while Cicero is always 
understandable, Mason never permits him to become 
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Jenny Hecht, daughter of the famous Ben who 
wrote, directed and produced Actors and Sin, 
plays the lead in the second half 

ef her father’s picture, Woman of Sin, 


an uproarious parody on Hollywood. 


completely sympathetic. Danielle Darneux, Michael 
Rennie. Herbert Berghof, Walter Hampden and 
Oscar Karlweis are no less expert in their lesser roles 
And the film’s many exteriors, shot in Anakara and 
Istanbul, underline what the script tells us at the 
very outset: All of this really happened, inc redible 
though it may seem 

Five Fingers is top-Mankiewicz, backed up by an 
excellent script from Michael Wilson, who wrote A 
Place in the Sun with George Stevens last year 
Something To Live For 

Stevens is currently represented on the screen by 
Something to Live For (Paramount), a rather dreary 
tale of alcoholics, reformation, regeneration and 
renunciation. Ray Milland is an Alcoholic Anony- 
mous called upon to save Joan Fontaine from the 
bottle. Their mutual interest warms them to mutual 
love: but Milland is married to Teresa Wright, and 
there are children, and cellos throbbing in the back- 
ground whenever they are all together. Stevens occa- 
sionally rises above this molasses — as in a bar scene 
with Milland’s eyes glittering in anticipation of a 
forbidden old-fashioned but the absurdly familiar 
plot keeps sucking him down again Yet Stevens 
and directed 
My Son John 

And in My Son John (Paramount), Leo McCarey 


assumes the same double function to bring to the 


produc ed 


screen a frightening preachment against Commu- 
nism. Intended as an inspirational message in this 
day of suspicion and fear, My Son John can only add 
to the confusion that already exists. It posits faith 
represented by the Catholic Church 


Communists 


against the 
represented by higher education 


Hye 
; 
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arguing that if John had only stayed home and 
played football instead of going off to a college, he 
never would have become a Soviet agent. At the end 
John solemnly warns a college graduating class that 
the eyes of Stalin are upon them, looking for bright 
boys and girls to lead astray 

It’s apparent that educators are not going to like 
My Son John. But it also seems rather unlikely th 
Church will give its endorsement. The priest, played 
by Frank McHugh, is almost a comedy character 
certainly an intellectual lightweight. The American 
Legion, another potential endorser, may well object 
to Dean Jagger's portrayal of the Legionnaire father 
who is obtuse, violent, and rushes off to the Legior 
hall for a beer whenever John’s arguments get th 
better of him 

rhe picture itself betrays evidences of McCarey’ 
concern that all is not well with his story. It’s cut 
strangely at times, moves choppily as if whole scenes 
or bits of scenes had been removed after the shooting 
was over. What interest the picture will have must 
inevitably center around the fluttery acting of Helen 
Hayes, returned to films after an absence of twenty 
years, as the distraught mother; and the late Robert 
Walker as one of the government’s bright young men 
turned Commie 
Actors and Sin 

Ben Hecht, quondam “bad boy 


presents himself in a_ triple 


of the movies,” 
nay, quadruple 
capacity in Actors and Sin (United Artists). He 
writer, director, producer, and father of the 
little Jenny Hecht. Actors and Sir 


18 
Star, 


is two short stories 


by Hecht pushed together. the title compounded 


from the separate scripts ontinued on page 85 


Cecil Parker and Alec Guinness share cigars, 


as 
Guinness’ dream of inventing a wear-proof, wrinkle-proof, 
dirt-proof garment is realized, Others in the cast 

of The Man in the White Suit are less enthusiastic 





SHOW STOPPER 


te current smash revival of Pal Joey 
numbers Elaine Stritch among its myriad virtues. As 
Melba Snyder, a worldly-wise-and-just-a-trifle-weary 
sob sister, Miss Stritch stops the show. The number 
is “Zip.” In it, Melba explains that her favorite inter- 
viewee is a famous burlesque queen. She then pro- 
ceeds to bare, as it were, the ennobling thoughts of 
said stripeuse while stripping. With authentic undu- 
lations and tangy lyrics Miss Stritch makes the num- 
ber hilarious without removing so much as an earring. 

The “off-stage Stritch,” as she calls herself, is 
voluble, Betty-Huttonish, and a far cry from the hard- 
boiled Melba. “I was born in Detroit and attended 
Sacred Heart Convent for twelve years. After grad- 
uation, there seemed to be nothing to do in Detroit, 
so I came to New York.” She enrolled in the 
Dramatic Workshop and in the next two years ap- 
peared in many of its productions. In 1945 she was 
given a role in Kermit Bloomgarden’s Woman Bites 
Dog. “It was a premature break which I wasn’t 
ready for. I was to play a thirty-two-year-old news- 
paper reporter but I was twenty, looked twenty, and 
felt twenty. No one at all believed me and I didn’t 
believe myself. I was canned in Philadelphia.” 

The following season saw Miss Stritch in What 
Every Woman Knows at Westport and on Broadway 
in Loco, in which she describes her performance as 
“sort of passable. The critics used all those boring 
adjectives about me — ‘adequate,’ ‘attractive,’ ‘satis- 
factory.’ Her musical debut in Angel in the Wings, 
however, gleaned some adjectives that weren’t boring. 
Her singing of “Civilization” was, to quote one critic, 
“sensational.” 

After Angels came an ¢ighteen-week bout with 
television. “A serial. I did thirty-five sides a week, 
plus rehearsals, for fifty dollars per. They told me 
I was lucky to get in on the ground floor of TV. They 
didn’t mention that there weren’t any stairs. I ended 
up in the hospital. They said I’d have to take six 
months away from the theatre, but three days out of 
the hospital and I began rehearsals in Westport for 
Accent on Youth.” Next she spent “a very pleasant 
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Text and 
Drawing 
by 


Doug Anderson 


ten months” on Broadway and the road as the 
“veddy American girl” in Yes, M’Lord. Following 
this she was hired to understudy Ethel Merman in 
Call Me Madam. 

As for her present role in Joey, it all began when 
Julie Styne was in the throes of casting Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes. “I came so close to playing Lorelei 
Lee, and Julie — the nicest guy ever — remembered 
me when Joey came along.” The critics remembered 
her too. “Terrific” seemed to be the consensus. 

Miss Stritch’s hobby is interior decorating and she 
has a new apartment to practice on — “very moderne, 
you know, with an antique here and there just for 
laughs . . . and, oh yes, there’s a wonderful little bar.” 
She is not married and adds, “If I were I wouldn’t 
need the bar!” 
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To See or Not to See on TV 


A review of the season's shows 


Harriet Van Horne 


“Celanese Theatre” 
gave armchair 
audiences Anna Christie 
with June Havoc 

and John Qualen, 
while Broadway paid 
to see Celeste Holm 

in the same. 


shows. Six struck me as first-rate. Six were awful, 
FEW weeks ago the newspapers carried and the remaining eight occupy varying strata in the 


a story of a four year old boy who entered into the gray zone of mediocrity 


spirit of a cowboy film he was watching on television In the name of sweet charity, let’s consider first 
When the Bad Man sneaked up on the hero with a the quality shows. Top honors go to “The Celanes« 
lethal weapon in hand, the child knew what to do Theatre” and the “Pulitzer Prize Playhouse,’ which 
He got his older brother’s BB gun and plugged the alternate Wednesday evenings (10 P.M. over ABC- 
Bad Man right between the eyes shattering the ['V). Both are professional, highly polished, adult 
r'V screen productions. Both bespeak a new maturity in th 
There are moments when we watch video and medium 

wish for a BB gun. The best of possible targets: the One evening the play was S. N. Behrman’s No 
lady commentator who talks so “daintily” but can’t Time for Comedy. In the opening scene we saw a 
manage sentences with more than one clause; Th: beautiful young woman having tea with a middle- 
heroine whose notion of acting is a rhythmic heaving aged gentleman who obviously had something on his 
of the bosom ; the kiddies, marcelled and mascaraed, mind. He tried hard to say it. Finally the lady came 
who insist on singing such numbers as Can’t Help to his rescue. “Have you come here,” she asked 
Lovin’ That Man. But there are, happily, some coolly, “to tell me that my husband is having an 
stretches wherein you may lay that pistol down and affair with your wife 


enjoy some fine entertainment. In radio, this line never would have got past the 


This season saw the advent of twenty new T\ grim little censorship bureau known as Continuity 
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Acceptance. But because this was a late evening pro- 
gram conducted, as one network man says proudly, 
“like real theatre,” the line went out to several mil- 
lion living rooms. Nobody’s innocence was destroyed, 
as far as I can find out. 

While Anna Christie, with Celeste Holm, was 
running at New York’s Lyceum, “Celanese Theatre” 
put it on TV with June Havoc. To my knowledge, 
this is the first time viewers were able to stay home 
and see a show that was available on Broadway for 
$1.80 and up. 

“Pulitzer Playhouse” has shown almost as much 
fire and verve as its alternate. The series opened 
with Thornton Wilder’s controversial play, The Skin 
of Our Teeth. Peggy Wood and Thomas Mitchell 
had the Adam and Eve roles in this parable of man’s 
eternal triumph over chaos. Nina Foch was the wan- 
ton housemaid, the role created on the stage by Tal- 
lulah Bankhead. Miss Foch, inthe opinion of most 
ritics, did a brilliant job. (continued on page 86 
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“See It Now,” top dramatic 
documentary, is captained 
by Ed Murrow (left) with 
Fred Friendly (center), co- 
producer. 


Dark of the Moon with Alfred Drake and Rita Gam 
lent itself well to “Cameo Theatre’s” arena staging. 


Bob and Ray came through as the zany comedians of 
the year; here with straight gal, Audrey Meadew. 


“Pulitzer Playhouse” offers adult shows 

A good example was Thornton Wilder's 
The Skin of Our Teeth with Peggy Wood, 
Thomas Mitchell and Nina Foch 


A 
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es even in Oshkosh, knows what 
a first nighter looks like. But ask anyone outside show- 
business what a second nighter is and you inevitably 
draw a blank. 

A second nighter is not what some people suspect, 
a second-string critic, but a member of the working 
press who merits, in the eyes of the producer, two 
seats on the night following the opening for any of 
his legitimate Broadway entries. 

Do you see that small man with a grey beard, 
wide-brimmed black hat and antiquated European- 
style suit standing in the lobby of the Golden 
Theatre? Or the square-toothed girl next to him, her 
turtle-neck sweater showing above her wrinkled polo 
coat? Already seated in the house as the beli jangles 
for “curtain” is the elderly woman with the well- 
seasoned paisley cape draped about her shoulders, 
wearing what certainly looks like a tousled red wig. 
Although she might be Mrs. Leslie Carter, on further 
acquaintance she might turn out to be the critic on 
a German language newspaper. Sitting beside her is 
a man, conceivably her son, or again it might be her 
husband, somewhat younger, but with hair of as 
strange a shade and as peculiarly unreal looking. 
Two rows down, already dozing in his aisle seat after 
too many highballs at a pre-theatre dinner at Leon 
and Eddie’s, is a white-haired man whose face, even 
in sleep, is wreathed in anticipatory smiles. 

These and other such people of both sexes are the 
ones who, over the years, make up one third of the 
occupants of the Broadway theatre on second nights. 
They are the true theatregoers (it costs them noth- 
ing), as familiar to the press representatives in charge 
of the Annie Oakleys as the ever so much more 
glamorous first-night critics: The Brooks Atkinsons, 
the Walter Kerrs, the Ward Morehouses, the John Mc- 
Clains, the Dorothy Kilgallens, the George Jean 
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First nighters often come to see each other .. . 


Unsung Heroes 


Second Nighters 


By Dorothy Wheelock 


Nathans, the Leonard Lyons, the Wolcott Gibbs, the 
Variety muggs; and the rest of the perennial first- 
night audience, the four-fifths who pay for their 
seats: Hope Hampton, the Gilbert Millers, the 
George S. Kaufmans, Marlene Dietrich, the Howard 
Cullmans, the Ira Katzenburgs (who, year in and 
year out, sit in the first row center at every opening 
night) as well as the well-known, silver-haired plastic 
surgeon with the inevitable glossy blonde in tow, or 
the smattering of glittering Hollywoodites in town to 
“see the shows.” 

The second-night list includes the theatre or fea- 
ture editors on a score of monthly magazines: 
Glamour, Town and Country, Charm, Parade, 
Promenade, Seventeen, Quick, Redbook, Catholic 
World or Theatre Arts. The second nighter may be 
a drama critic on the Christian Science Monitor, the 
West Side News, a King Features or Bell Syndicate 
‘writer with a column in a hundred out-of-town news- 
papers. He may be an ex-first-string critic who has 
been ill and not up to turning out his reviews. His 
substitute covers first nights while he’s moved over to 
second nights, courtesy of the producer, so that he 
can keep his hand in until he’s back at work. Who 
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Second nighters come to see the show 


knows, decrepit as he is, he might be able to turn 
out a Sunday magazine piece? 

The dispersal of press seats is arbitrary. Mrs. Edna 
Woolman Chase of Vogue has been known to get 
seats K2 and 4 on second nights, while Carmel Snow, 
whose blue-white hair is a beacon in the darkened 
theatre, editor of the rival Harper's Bazaar, gets J5 
and 7. Whether or not her seats a row nearer the 
stage is the press department’s sly way of showing its 
preference for one fashion magazine over another, 
only the ticket dispenser himself can say. 

The ladies of the networks: Martha Deane and 
Barbara Welles of WOR, Margaret Arlen of WCBS 
and Alma Dettinger of WQXR are there in force. 
So is Gilbert Seldes of WNEW, Sid White of “Lunch- 
eon at Sardi’s,” and John McCarten of the Neu 
Yorker (he’s the movie reviewer, Gibbs goes first 
nights). But who recognizes them? The second-night 
lists include seats for representatives of Freethinkers 
of America, Il Progresso, the Daily Worker, Aufbau, 
the Tatler, London’s Theatre World and Evening 
Standard. On deck as well is Ranald Savery of the 
Montreal Star, men from the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
the St. Louis Post Dispatch, the Newark Sunday 
News. Harold Stern of the American Jewish Revieu 
and Herman Ehrenreich of the Jewish Daily Forward 
are accredited second nighters. All these and more 
too — two hundred and ten seats set aside at each 
second night for the critics and one guest. Despite 
their illustrious names, the illustrious newspapers, 
radio programs, news services and magazines second 
nighters represent, one often overhears a celebrity 
hunter complain: 


“T never see anybody on second nights.” 


D... MANEY, one of the more redoubt- 


able and busiest of the legitimate press agents, says 
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about second nighters (his exact delineation of the 
breed was stronger but libelous) : “You get rid of all 
the pests who have been annoying you for free seats. 
To stop their yammering you have to give in some- 
time and you get rid of them all at once, on second 
nights.” 

One of the most indestructible second nighters 
with two seats to her never-ending credit, isn’t on the 
staff of anything at all. She’s a free-lance writer who 
raises such unholy hell if they try to scratch her name 
that the publicity men, cowardly as it seems, find it 
the better part of valor to keep the situation as is. As 
one press agent put it: “If you pin her down she'll 
swear that she’s on the staff of The Racing Form.” 
Another demon in dress is a sometime radio inter- 
viewer who screams so loudly if they threaten to 
erase her name that she intimidates even the tough- 
est publicists. She has an off-again on-again status 
regarding second nights — depending on what she’s 
doing currently and how hard she squawks. 

The second nighter, with no illusion that anyone 
has come to see him, doesn’t dress up. The women 
may tie on a veil and bring out the dangling rhine- 
stone earrings; but they are as ostentatious about 
underdressing as the first-night audience is about 
overdressing. There are few mink, no ermine or 
sables, perhaps a few tired velvet or brocade evening 
coats. Scarcely ever does one see a man in black tie. 

The camaraderie so prevalent opening nights is 
lacking on the second. Second nighters nod coolly 
to each other or not at all, seldom familiar with the 
names or their neighbors’ job. There’s scarcely any 
yoohooing, chitchat or ecstatic female “darlings” 
drowning out the opening lines of the show. There 
are no celebrities to crane necks at. If a Cecil Beaton 
or a Veronica Lake or a Noel Coward, by some fluke, 
instead of attending a first (continued on page 74) 
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George Balanchine 


for his achievements as artistic director of the New York City 
Ballet Company. In the four years since the company was formed, 
he has made it the finest in the country, with a corps de ballet of 
which the dean of dance critics, Jonn Martin, says “there is not 
another such anywhere to be seen.” Balanchine is generally 
acknowledged the greatest ballet choreographer today. In a field 
where temperament is a byword he gets the most from his dancers 


with a minimum of fireworks. 











IN HELL 


by GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


Don Pa a t leted from 
American pr | ‘ and Super 
man, Was fy } presented b 
producer Padi g > and the First 
Drgma Quartegte’ on February 1, 1951 

yStockton, California. The Quartette 

rformed on Broadway from Novembe 
29 «until January first, this year, and 
returned March 30 for its current fou 


week engagement 


THE FIRST DRAMA QUARTETTE 

Charles Boyer DON JUAN 
Charles Laughtor THE DEVI 
Cedric Hardwicke THE STATUE 


Agnes Moorehead DONNA ANA 


Directed by Charles Laughton 


Ed. note: In the third act of Man and 
Superman, John Tanner, “the modern 
Don Juan,” and other characters fall 
asleep. The following dream sequence 
ensues 

STRAKER (one of the sleepers) snore 
rolls over on his side; and relapses int 
leep. Stillness settles on the Sierra; and 
the darkness deepens. The fire has again 
buried itself in white ash and ceaséed te 

The peaks shew 
dark \against the starry firmament; bu 
the stars dim and vanish; and the 


unfathomably 


ems to steal away out of the uni 

ih Instead of the Sierra there is noth- 
omni-present nothing. No sky, n 

no light, no sound, no time nor 

te, utter void. Then somewhere the 
eginning of a pallor, and with it a faint 
throbbing buzz as of a ghostly violon- 


with an interpretation 
ITAN IN HELL” by John Gassner 


“THE 


palpitating on the same note end- 
1 couple of ghostly violin 


ake advantage of this bass 


therewith the pallor reveals a man 
vid, an incorporeal but visible 


pe , 
cated, absurdly endugh, on noth 
ne. For a moment he raises his head as 
Then, with a 


heavy sigh, he droops in utter dejection; 


the music passes him by 
and the violins, discouraged, retrace their 
melody in despair and at last give it up, 
extinguished by watlings from uncanny 


truments, thus:- 


—_———_ 


@ © Chor re tees 


2 9 eagl 


It is all very odd. One recognizes the 
Mozartian strain; and on this hint, and 
by the aid of certain sparkles of violet 
ight in the pallor, the man’s costume 
explains itself as that of a Spanish noble- 
man of the XV-XVI century. Don Juan, 
f course; but where? why? how? Be- 
ides, in the brief lifting of his face, now 
hidden by his hat brim, there was a 
urious suggestion of Tanner. A more 
ritical, fastidious, handsome face, paler 
ind colder, without Tanner's impetuous 
redulity and enthusiasm, and without a 

uch of his modern plutocratic vulgarity 


but still a resemblance, even an identity 


Don Juan Tenorio, John 
Where on earth—or elsewhere 


The name too 
Tanner 

have we got to from the XX century 
and the Sierra? 


Hlustrations ry Leaver 


Bee 


Another pallor in the void, this time 


let 


, but a disagreeable smoky yel 
w. With it, the whisper of a ghostly 
larionet turning this tune into infinite 


adness 


ar = 2 - 
ee eo - = - é 
= nove. Se 
ey ate ppiecianne™ “actin 


The yellowish pallor moves: there is an 
d crone wandering in the void, bent 
and toothless; draped, as well as one can 
guess, in the coarse brown frock of some 
religious order. She wanders and wanders 
in her slow hopeless way, much as a wasp 
flies in its rapid busy way, until she 
blunders against the thing she seeks 
companionship. With a sob of relief the 
poor old creature clutches at the pres- 
ence of the man and addresses him in 
her dry unlovely voice, which can still 
express pride and resolution as well a 
suffering 


THE OLD WOMAN: Excuse me; but I am 


so lonely; and this place is so awful 


DON JUAN: A new comer? 


THE OLD WOMAN: Yes: I suppose I died 
this morning. I confessed; I had extreme 
inction; I was in bed with my family 
about me and my eyes fixed on the 
cross, Then it grew dark; and when the 
light came back it was this light by 
which I walk seeing nothing. I have 
wandered for hours in horrible loneliness 


DON JUAN: 


sighing 
yet lost the sense of time. One soon 


Ah! you have not 


does, in eternity 
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THE OLD WOMAN: Where are 


In hell 


DON JUAN 


THE OLD WOMAN: (proudly) Hell! I in 


hell! How dare you? 


DON JUAN: unimpressed) Why not, 


Sefiora ? 


THE OLD WOMAN: You do not know to 
whom you are speaking. I am a lady, 


and a faithful daughter of the Church 


DON JUAN: I do not doubt it 


THE OLD WOMAN But how then can I 
be in hell? Purgatory, perhaps: I have 
not been perfect: who has? But hell! 
oh, you are lying 


DON JUAN: Hell, Sefiora, I assure you 
hell at its best: that is, its most solitary 
though would 


perhaps you prefer 


company 


THE OLD Woman: But I have sincerely 


repented; I have confessed 


DON JUAN: How mucl 


THE OLD WOMAN: More sins than I 


really committed. I loved confession 


DON JUAN: Ah, that is perhaps as bad 
as confessing too little. At all events, 
Senora, whether by oversight or inten- 
tion, you are certainly damned, like my- 
self; and there is nothing for it now but 


to make the best of it 


THE OLD WOMAN indignantly) Oh! 
and I might have been so much wick- 
eder ! All my good deeds w asted ! It is 


unjust 


DON jUAN: No: you were fully and 
clearly warned. For your bad deeds, 
vicarious atonement, mercy without jus- 
tice. For your good deeds, justice with- 
out mercy. We have many good people 


here 


THE OLD WOMAN: Were you a good 


) 
man 


DON JUAN: I was a murderer 


Oh, how 


dare they send me to herd with mur- 
! 


THE OLD WOMAN: A murderer! 
derers! I was not as bad as that: I was 
a good woman. There is some mistake 


> 


where can I have it set right 


I do not know whether mis- 
Probably 


they will not admit a mistake even if 


DON JUAN: 


takes can be corrected here 


they have made one 
THE OLD WOMAN: But whom can I ask? 


DON JUAN: I should ask the Devil, 
Sefiora: he understands the ways of this 


place, which is more than I ever could 


THE OLD WOMAN 
to the Devil! 


The Devil! J speak 


DON JUAN: In hell, Sefiora, the Devil is 


the leader of the best societ 


THE OLD woman: I tell you, wretch, I 


know I am not in hell 
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DON JUAN How do you know? 


THE OLD WOMAN: Because I feel no pain 


DON JUAN: Oh, then there is no mistake 
you are intentionally damned 


> 


THE OLD WOMAN: Why do you say that 


DON JUAN: Because hell, Sefiora, is a 
place for the wicked. The wicked are 
quite comfortable in it: it was made for 
them. You tell me you feel no pain. I 
conclude you are one of those for whom 


Hell exists 
THE OLD WOMAN: Do you feel no pain? 


DON JUAN: I am not one of the wicked, 
Sefiora; therefore it bores me, bores me 


beyond description, beyond belief 


THE OLD woman: Not one of the 


wicked! You said you were a murderer 


DON JUAN: Only a duel. I ran my sword 
through an old man who was trying to 
run his through me 


THE OLD WOMAN: If you were a gentle- 


man, that was not a murder 


DON JUAN IN HELL 
BY GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


Excerpt from Man anp SuPERMAN 
Copyright, 1903, by George Bernard 
Shaw. Renewal copyright, 1931, by 
George Bernard Shaw 

All rights are fully protected and re- 
served. No part of this work may be 
reproduced in any form and no per- 
formance thereof may be given without 
written permission of the author’s agent 
Permission for publication in Theatre 


Arts is granted for the author by the 


Public Trustee and the Society of Au- 
thors, London, England 

Man AND SuPERMAN is published by 
Dodd, Mead & Company, who have also 
published Don Juan 1n HELL in book 
form ($2.00) with photographs from the 
Paul Gregory production 


DON JUAN: The old man called it mur- 
der, because he was, he said, defending 
his daughter’s honor. By this he meant 
that because I foolishly fell in love with 
her and told her so, she screamed; and 
he tried to assassinate me after calling 
me insulting names 


THE OLD WOMAN: You were like all men 
Libertines and murderers all, all, all! 


DON JUAN: And yet we meet here, dear 


lady. 


THE OLD WOMAN: Listen to me. My 
father was slain by just such a wretch 
as you, in just such a duel, for just such 
a cause. I screamed: it was my duty 
My father drew on my assailant: his 
honor demanded it. He fell: that was 


the reward of honor. I am here: in hell, 
vou tell me: that is the reward of duty; 
Is there justice in heaven? 

DON JUAN: No; but there is justice in 
hell: heaven is far above such idle 
human personalities. You will be wel- 
come in hell, Sefiora. Hell is the home 
of honor, duty, justice, and the rest of 
the seven deadly virtues. All the wicked 
ness on earth is done in their name 
where else but in hell should they have 
their reward? Have I not told you that 
the truly damned are those who are 
happy in hell? 


THE OLD WOMAN: And are you happy 


here 


DON JUAN: (springing te his feet) No 
and that is the enigma on which I pon- 
der in darkness. Why am I here? I, 
who repudiated all duty, trampled honor 


underfoot, and laughed at justice! 


THE OLD woman: Oh, what do I care 
why you are here? Why am 7 here? I, 


who sacrificed all my inclinations to 


womanly virtue and propriety! 


DON JUAN: Patience, lady: you will be 
perfectly happy and at home here. As 
saith the poet, “Hell is a city much like 
Seville 


! 


THE OLD WOMAN: Happy! here! where 


I am nothing! where I am nobody! 


DON JUAN: Not at all: you are a lady 
and wherever ladies are is hell. Do not 
be surprised or terrified: you will find 
everything here that a lady can desire, 
including devils who will serve you from 
sheer love of servitude, and magnify 
your importance for the sake of digni- 


fying their service the best of servants 


THE OLD WOMAKX: My servants will be 
devils ! 


DON JUAN: Have you ever had servants 


who were not devils? 


THE OLD WOMAN: Never: they were 
devils, perfect devils, all of them. But 
that is only a manner of speaking. I 
thought you meant that my servants here 


would be real devils 


DON JUAN: No more real devils than 
ou will be a real lady. Nothing is real 


here. That is the horror of damnation 


THE OLD WOMAN: Qh, this is all mad 
ness. This is worse than fire and the 


worm 


DON JUAN: For you, perhaps, there are 
consolations. For instance: how old 
were you when you changed from time 
to eternity ? 

THE OLD WoMAN: Do not ask me how 
old I was — as if I were a thing of the 


past. I am 77 


DON JUAN: A ripe age, Sefiora. But in 
hell old age is not tolerated. It is too 
real. Here we worship Love and Beauty 
Our souls being entirely damned, we cul- 
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tivate our hearts. As a lady of 77, you 


would not have a single acquaintance 


in hell 


THE OLD WOMAN: How can I help my 
age, man? 


DON JUAN: You forget that you have 
left your age behind you in the realm 
of time. You are no more 77 than you 


are 7 or 17 or 27 
THE OLD WOMAN: Nonsense! 


DON JUAN: Consider, Sefiora: was not 
this true even when you lived on earth? 
When you were 70, were you really older 
underneath your wrinkles and your gre 


hairs than when you were 30? 


THE OLD WOMAN: No, younger: at 30 
I was a fool. But of what use is it to feel 


younger and look older? 


DON JUAN: You see, Sefiora, the look 
was only an illusion. Your wrinkles lied, 
just as the plump smooth skin of many 
a stupid girl of 17, with heavy spirits 
and decrepit ideas, lies about her age 

Well, here we have no bodies: we sce 
each other as bodies only because we 
learnt to think about one another under 
that aspect when we were alive; and we 
still think in that way, knowing no 
other. But we can appear to one another 
at what age we choose. You have but to 
will any of your old looks back, and 


back they will come 

THE OLD WOMAN: It cannot be true 
DON JUAN: Try. 

THE OLD WOMAN: Seventeen! 


DON JUAN: Stop. Before you decide, I 
had better tell you that these things are 
a matter of fashion. Occasionally we 
have a rage for 17; but it does not last 
long. Just at present the fashionable age 
is 40—or say 37; but there are signs 
of a change. If you were at all good- 
looking at 27, I should suggest your 


trying that, and setting a new fashion 


THE OLD WoMAN: I do novt believe a 
word you are saying. However, 27 be it 
Whisk! the old woman becomes a 
young one, magnificently attired, and so 
handsome that in the radiance into 
which her dull yellow halo has suddenly 
lightened, one might almost mistake her 


for Ann Whitefield 
DON JUAN: Donia Ana de Ulloa! 
ana: What? You know me! 


' 
a 


DON JUAN: And you, forget me 


ANAt I cannot see your face. (He raises 
his hat). Don Juan Tenorio! Monster! 
You who slew my father! even here you 


pursue me 


DON JUAN: I protest I do not pursue 
vou. Allow me to withdraw (going 


ANA: (seizing his arm) You shall not 
leave me alone in this dreadful place. 
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DON JUAN: Provided my staying be not 


interpreted as pursuit 


ANA? releasing him You may well 
wonder how I can endure your presence 


My dear, dear father! 


DON JUAN: Would you like to see him? 


AN My father here!!! 


DON JUAN: No: he is in heaven 


ANA: I knew it. My noble father! He 
What must 
he feel to see his daughter in this place, 


is looking down on us now 


ind in conversation with his murderer! 


DON JUAN: By the way, if we should 


meet him 


ANA: How can we meet him? He is in 


heaven 


DON JUAN: He condescends to look in 
upon us here from time to time. Heaven 
bores him. So let me warn you that if 
you meet him he will be mortally 
offended if you speak of me as his mur- 
derer! He maintains that he was a much 
better swordsman than I, and that if his 
foot had not slipped he would have 
killed me. No doubt he is right: I was 
not a good fencer. I never dispute the 


point; so we are excellent friends 


ANA: It is no dishonor to a soldier ‘fo 
be proud of his skill in arms 


DON JUAN: You would rather not meet 
him, probably 


AN How dare you say that? 


DON JUAN: Oh, that is the usual feeling 
here. You may remember that on earth 

though of course we never confessed 
it the death of anyone we knew, even 
those we liked best, was always mingled 
satisfaction at 
finally done with them 


with a_ certain being 


ANA: Monster! Never, never 


DON JUAN: (placidly) I see you recog- 
nize the feeling. Yes: a funeral was 
always a festivity in black, especially the 
funeral of a relative. At all events, fam- 
ily ties are rarely kept up here. Your 
father is quite accustomed to this: he 
will not expect any devotion from you 


ANA: Wretch: I wore mourning for him 
all my life 


DON JUAN: Yes: it became you. But a 
life of mourning is one thing: an eter- 
nity of it quite another. Besides, here 
you are as dead as he. Can anything be 
more ridiculous than one dead person 
mourning for another? Do not look 
shocked, my dear Ana; and do not be 
alarmed: there is plenty of humbug in 
hell (indeed there is hardly anything 
else); but the humbug of death and age 
and change is dropped because here we 
are all dead and all eternal. You will 
pick up our ways soon 


ana: And will all the men call me their 
dear Ana? 


DON JUAN: No. That was a slip of the 


tongue 


I beg your pardon 


ANA: (almost tenderly) Juan: did you 
really love me when you behaved so dis- 


> 


gracefully to me 


DON JUAN: (impatiently) Oh, I beg you 
not to begin talking about love Here 
they talk of nothing else but love: its 
beauty, its holiness, its spirituality, its 
devil knows what! excuse me; but it 
does so bore me. They don’t know what 
theyre talking about: I do. They think 
they have achieved the perfection of 
love because they have no bodies. Sheet 


imaginative debauchery! Faugh 


sNA: Has even death failed to refine 
your soul, Juan? Has the terrible judg- 
ment of which my fathers statue was 


the minister taught you no reverence? 


DON JUAN: How is that very flattering 
statue, by the way? Does it still come to 
supper with naughty people and cast 
them into this bottomless pit? 


NA: It has been a great expense to me 
The boys in the monastery school would 
not let it alone: the mischievous ones 
broke it; and the studious ones wrote 
their names on it. Three new noses in 
two years, and fingers without end. I 
had to leave it to its fate at last; and 
now I fear it is shockingly mutilated 
My poor fatHer! 


DON JUAN: Hush! Listen! (Two great 
chords rolling on syncopated waves of 
sound break forth: D minor and its 


dominant: a sound of dreadful joy to 


all musicians) Ha! Mozart's statue 
music, It is your father. You had better 
disappear until I prepare him She 


vanishes 


From the void comes a living statue of 
white marble, designed to represent a 
majestic old man. But he waives his 
majesty with infinite grace; walks with 
a feather-like step; and makes every 
wrinkle in his war worn visage brim 
ver with holiday joyousness. To his 
sculptor he owes a perfectly trained 
figure, which he carries erect and trim; 
and the ends of his moustache curl up, 
elastic as watchsprings, giving him an 
air which, but for its Spanish dignity, 
would be called jaunty. He is on the 
pleasantest terms with Don Juan. His 
voice, save for a much more distin- 
guished intonation, is so like the voice 
of Roebuck Ramsden that it calls atten- 
tion to the fact that they are not unlike 
one another in spite of their very dif- 


ferent fashions of shaving 


DON JUAN: Ah, here you are, my friend 
Why dont you learn to sing the splendid 
music Mozart has written for you? 


THE sTaTUE: Unluckily he has written 
it for a bass voice. Mine is a counter 
tenor. Well: have you repented yet? 


DON JUAN: I have too much considera- 
tion for you to repent, Don Gonzalo. If 
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I did, you would have no excuse for 


coming from Heaven to argue with me 


Remain obdurate, 
I wish I had killed you, as I 


should have done but for an accident 


THE STATUE: True 


my boy 


Then I should have come here; and you 
would have had a statue and a reputa 


tion for piety to live up to. Any news? 


DON JUAN: Yes: your daughter is dead 


THE STATUE puzzled) My daughter 
Recollecting) Oh! the one you were 
taken with. Let me see: what was her 


name? 
DON JUAN: Ana 
A good 


looking girl, if I recollect aright. Have 
Whatshisname? her hus 


THE STATUE: To be sure: Ana 


ou warned 


band 


DON jyUAN: My friend Ottavio? No 


have not seen him since Ana arrived 


Ana comes indignantly to light 


ANA: What does this mean? Oitavio 
here and your friend! And you, father, 
have forgotten my name. You are indeed 


turned to stone 


THE sTaTUE: My dear: I am so much 
more admired in marble than I ever 
was in my own person that I have re- 
tained the shape the sculptor gave me 
He was one of the first men of his day 
you must acknowledge that 


ANA: Father! Vanity! personal vanity! 


from you! 


THE sTaTUE: Ah, you outlived that 
weakness, my daughter: you must be 
nearly 80 by this time. I was cut off 
by an accident) in my 64th year, and 
am considerably your junior in conse- 
quence. Besides, my child, in this place, 
what our libertine friend here would 
call the farce of parental wisdom is 
dropped. Regard me, I beg, as a fellow 


creature, not as a father 
ANA: You speak as this villain speaks 


THE STATUE: Juan is a sound thinker, 


Ana. A bad fencer, but a sound thinker 


ANA: (horror creeping upon her) I be- 
gin to understand. These are devils, 


mocking me. I had better pray 


THE STATUE: (consoling her) No, no, 


no, my child: do not pray. If you do, 
you will throw away the main advantage 
of this place. Written over the gate here 
are the words “Leave every hope behind, 
ye who enter.” Only think what a relief 
that is! For what is hope? A form of 
moral responsibility. Hefe there is no 
hope, and consequently no duty, no 
work, nothing to be gained by praying, 
nothing to be lost by doing what you 
like. Hell, in short, is a place where you 
have nothing to do but amuse yourself 
(Don Juan sighs deeply You sigh, 
friend Juan; but if you dwelt in heaven, 
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would realize your advat 


tages 


DON JUAN: You are in good spirits to 
day, Commander. You are _ positively 


brilliant. What is the matter 


rHE STATUE: I have come to a momen- 
tous decision, my boy. But first, where 
is our friend the Devil? I must consult 
And Ana would like 


to make his acquaintance, no doubt 


him. in the matter 


ANA You are 


for me 


preparing some torment 


DON JUAN: All that is superstition, Ana 
Reassure yourself. Remember: the dev 


is not so black as he is painted 
THE STATUE: Let us give him a call 


{t the wave of the statue’s hand the 
great chords roll out again; but this time 
Mozart's gets grotesquely adu 


erated with Gounod’s. A scarlet hal 


must 


begins to glow; and into it the Devi 
rises, very Mephistophelean, and not at 
all unlike Mendoza, though not so inter 
esting. He looks older; is getting prema 
turely bald; and, in spite of an effusion 
of goodnature and friendliness, is peet 
ish and sensitive when his advances are 
not reciprocated. He does not inspire 
much confidence in his powers of hard 
work or endurance, and is, on the whole 
a disagreeably self-indulgent looking per 
son; but he is clever and plausible 
hough perceptibly less well bred than 
he two other men, and enormously le 
vital than the woman. 


THE DEVIL: (heartily) Have I the pleas- 
ure of again receiving a visit from the 


illustrious Calatrava? 


Commander of 
Coldly Don servant 
Politely) And a strange lady? My re- 


spects, Senora 


Juan, your 


ANA: Are you 


THE DEVI bowing) Lucifer, 


service, 
ana: I shall go mad 


THE DeEviL: (gallantly) Ah, Sefiora, do 
not be anxious You come to us from 
earth, full of the prejudices and terrors 
of that priest-ridden place. You have 
heard me ill spoken of; and yet, believe 


me, I have hosts of friends there 


ANA: Yes: you reign in their hearts 


THE DEVIL: shaking his head) You 
flatter me, Sefiora; but you are mis 
taken. It is true that the world cannot 
get on without me; but it never gives 
me credit for that: in its heart it mis 
trusts and hates me. Its sympathies are 
all with 


misery, with poverty, with 


starvation of the body and of the heart 


I call on it to sympathize with joy, wit! 


love, with happiness, with beauty 


DON JUAN: (nauseated) Excuse me: I 


am going. You know I cannot stand this 


THE DEVIL angrily) Yes: I know that 


vou are no friend of mine 


rHE sTATUE: What harm is he doing 


you, Juan? It seems to me that he was 
talking excellent sense when you inter 


rupted him 


THE DEVIL: (warmly patting the statue's 
hand) Thank you, my friend: thank you 
You have always understood me: he has 


always Cisparaged and avoided me 


DON JUAN: I have treated you with per 


fect courtesy 


rHE pbEvit: Courtesy! What is courtesy 
I care nothing for mere courtesy. Give 
me warmth of heart, true sincerity, the 


bond of sympathy with love and joy 
DON JUAN: You are making me ill 


THE DEVI There! (Appealing to the 


statue) You hear, sir! Oh, by what 
irony of fate was this cold selfish egotist 
sent to my kingdom, and you taken to 


the icy mansions of the sky! 


THE sTaTUE: I can’t complain. I was a 
hypocrite; and it served me right to be 


sent to heaven 


THE DEVIL: Why, sir, do you not join 
us, and leave a sphere for which your 
temperament is too sympathetic, your 
heart too warm, your capacity for en- 


joyment too generous? 


THE STATUE: I have this day resolved 
to do so. In future, excellent Son of the 
Morning, I am yours. I have left 


Heaven for ever. 


THE DEVIL: (again touching the marble 
hand) Ah, what an honor! what a 
triumph for our cause! Thank you, 
thank you. And now, my friend I may 
call you so at last could you not per- 
suade him to take the place you have 


left vacant above ? 


THE STATUE: (shaking his head) I can- 
not conscientiously recommend anybody 
with whom I am on friendly terms to 
deliberately make himself dull and un- 
comfortable 


rHE pevit: Of course not; but are you 
sure he would be uncomfortable? Of 
course you know best: you brought him 
here originally; and we had the greatest 
hopes of him. His sentiments were in the 
best taste of our best people. You re- 
member how he sang? (He begins to 
sing in a nasal operatic baritone, tremu- 


lous from an eternity of misuses in the 


French manner.) 


Vivan le femmine ! 
Viva il buon vino! 


THE STATUE: (taking up the tune an 


clave higher in his counter tenor 


Sostegno e gloria 
D’umanita. 


THE pDEviL: Precisely. Well, he never 


sings for us now. 
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DON JUAN: Do you complain of that? 
Hell is full of musical amateurs: musi 
is the brandy of the damned. May not 
one lost soul be permitted to abstain? 


THE Devit: You dare blaspheme against 
the sublimest of the arts! 


DON JUAN: (with cold disgust) You talk 
like a hysterical woman fawning on a 
fiddler 


THE Devi: I am not angry. I merely 
pity you. You have no soul; and you are 
unconscious of all that you lose. Now 
you, Sefior Commander, are a_ born 
musician. How well vou sing! Mozart 
would be delighted if he were still here 
but he moped and went to heaven 
Curious how these clever men, whom 
you would have supposed born to be 
popular here, have turned out social 


failures, like Don Juan! 


DON JUAN: I am really very sorry to be 


a social failure 


rHeE pevit: Not that we dont admire 
our intellect, you know. We do. But I 
look at the matter from your own point 
of view. You dont get on with us. The 
place doesnt suit you. The truth is, you 
have I wont say no heart; for we 
know that beneath all your affected cyni- 


cism you have a warm one 


DON JUAN: 


shrinking) Dont, please 


dont 


THE DEVI nettled) Well, youve no 


capacity for enjoyment. Will that satisfy 
you? 


DON JUAN: It is a somewhat less in- 
sufferable form of cant than the other 
But if youll allow me, I'll take refuge, 
as usual, in solitude. 


rHe pevit: Why not take refuge in 


Heaven? 


7 9 A na 


persuade him for his own good to try 


> 


Thats the proper place for you 
Come, Sefiora! could you not 


change of air 


ANA: But can he go to Heaven if he 


wants to? 


THE DEviIL: Whats to prevent him? 


ANA: Can anybody can I go to 
Heaven if I want to? 


THE DEVIL: rather 


contemptuously 
Certainly, if your taste lies that way 


ANA: But why doesnt everybody go to 
Heaven, then? 


chuckling) I can tell you 
that, my dear. It’s because heaven is the 
most angelically dull place in all crea- 
tion: thats why 


THE STATUE: 


THE pevit: His excellency the Com- 
mander puts it with military bluntness; 
but the strain of living in Heaven is in- 
tolerable. There is a notion that I was 
turned out of it; but as a matter of fact 
nothing could have induced me to stay 
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there. I simply left it and organized this 
place 


THE STATUE: I don’t wonder at it. No- 


body could stand an eternity of heaven 


THE peEvi_: Oh, it suits some people 
Let us be just, Commander: it is a ques- 
tion of temperament. I dont admire the 
heavenly temperament: I dont under- 
stand it: I dont know that I particu- 
larly want to understand it; but it takes 
all sorts to make a universe. There is no 
accounting for tastes: there are people 
who like it. I think Don Juan would 


like it 


DON JUAN: But— pardon my frankness 
could you really go back there if you 


desired to; or are the grapes sour? 


rHe pevit: Back there! I often go back 
there. Have you never read the book of 
Job? Have you any canonical authority 
for assuming that there is any barrie 


between our circle and the other one 


ANA: But surely there is a great gulf 


fixed 


THE DEviIL: Dear lady: a parable must 
not be taken literally. The gulf is the 
difference between the angelic and the 


diabolic What more im- 


temperament 
passable gulf could you have? Think of 
what you have seen on earth. There is 
no physical gulf between the philoso- 
pher’s class room and the bull ring; but 


the bull fighters do not come to the class 


Don Juan, 


Charles Boyer 


room for all that. Have you ever been 
in the country where I have the largest 
following? England. There they have 
great racecourses, and also concert rooms 
where they play the classical composi- 
tions of his Excellency’s friend Mozart 
Those who go to the racecourses can 
stay away from them and go to the 
classical concerts instead if they like: 
there is no law against it; for English- 
men never will be slaves: they are free 
to do whatever the Government and 
public opinion allow them to do. And 
the classical concert is admitted to be a 
higher, more cultivated, poetic, intellec- 
tual, ennobling place than the race- 
course. But do the lovers of racing desert 
their sport and flock to the concert 
room? Not they. They wouid suffer there 
all the weariness the Commander has 
suffered in heaven. There is the great 
gulf of the parable between the two 
places. A mere physical gulf they could 
bridge; or at least I could bridge it for 
them (the earth is full of Devil’s 
Bridges but the gulf of dislike is im- 
passable and eternal. And that is the 
only gulf that separates my friends here 
from those who are invidiously called 
the blest 


ANA I shall go to heaven at once 


THE sTaTUE: My child: one word of 
warning first. Let me complete my 
friend Lucifer’s similitude of the classical 
concert. At every one of those concerts 


in England you will find rows of weary 
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people who are there, not because they 
eally like classical music, but because 
they think they ought to like it. Well, 
there is the same thing in heaven. A 
number of people sit there in glory, not 
because the are happy, but becausé 
they think they owe it to their position 
to | in heave icy are almost all 


Englist 


THE DEVI Southerners give 


it up and joir you have done 
gut the English really do not seem to 
know when the thoroughly miser 
ible. An Englishman thinks he is moral 


when he is onl nfortable 


THE TA n short, m jaughter, if 


ng natur 


STATUE 
he 
So few 
come here, 


nl 
avenl 


THE DEVI 
ning of my cares t should 
the n by sh weight 
opinion, in spite of the long cam- 
paign of misrepresentation and calumny 
ne. At bottom the universe is a 
with such 


t be kept 


want 


a repro- 


reper 
DON 1 v: M 


Do you supposé 


where peopl pe 

ud j | —_ pent 
what Is done can indor repent 
nee; that what is n can be ut 
spoken by withdrawir 

true can be annihil 


erecement to give it 
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is the home of the masters of reality 


that is why I am going thither 


ANA: Thank you: I am going to heaven 
for happiness. I have had quite enough 


of reality on earth 


DON JUAN: Then you must stay here 
for hell is the home of the unreal and 
of the seekers for happiness. It is the 
only refuge from heaven, which is, as I 
tell you, the home of the masters of 
reality, and from earth, which is the 
home of the slaves of reality. The earth 
is a nursery in which men and women 
play at being heroes and heroines, saints 
and sinners; but they are dragged dowr 
from their fool’s paradise by their bod 
ies: hunger and cold and thirst, age and 
decay and disease, death above all, make 
them slaves of reality thrice a da 

als must be eaten and digested; thrice 
a century a new generation must be e1 
gendered ages of faith, of romance, 
and of science are all driven at last to 
“Make me a 


healthy animal But here you escape 


have but one prayer 


this tyranny of the flesh; for here you 
are not an animal at all: vou are 

ghost, an appearance, an illusion, a cor 
vention, deathless, ageless: in a word, 
bodiless. There are no social questions 
here, no political questions, no religious 
questions, best of all, perhaps, no sani- 
tary questions. Here ou call your ap 
pearance beauty, vour emotions love 
your sentiments heroism, your aspira 
tions virtue, just as you did on earth 
but here there are no hard facts to cor 
tradict you, no iromic contrast ol our 
needs with vour pretensions, no humar 
comedy, nothing but a perpetual ro 
mance, a universal melodrama. As our 
German friend put it in his poem, “the 
poetically 
and the Eternal Feminine draws us ever 


nonsensical here is good sense 
ipward and on” without getting us a 
step farther. And yet you want to leave 


this paradise 


ANA: But if Hell be so beautiful as this, 


how glorious must heaven be! 


The Devil, the Statue, and Don Juan 


gin peak at once in violent pro- 


] 
yuAN: I beg your pardon 


THE DEVI Not at all. I interrupted 


vou 


THE STATUE You were going to 


something 
DON JUAN After vou, gentlemen 


THE DEVI to Don Juan) You have 
been so eloquent on the advantages of 
my dominions that I leave you to de 
equal justice to the drawbacks of the 


alternative establishment 


DON JUAN: In Heaven, as I picture it, 


dear lady, you live and work instead of 
playing and pretending. You face things 


as they are; you escape nothing but 


glamor; and your steadfastness and your 
peril are your glory. If the play still 
goes on here and on earth, and all the 
world is a stage, Heaven is at least be- 
hind the scenes. But Heaven cannot be 
described by metaphor. Thither I shall 
go presently, because there I hope to 
escape at last from lies and from the 
tedious, vulgar pursuit of happiness, to 
spend my eons in contemplation 


Ugh! 


THE STATUE: 


DON JUAN: Sehor Commander: I do not 
blame your disgust: a picture gallery is 
a dull place for a blind man. But even 
4s you enjoy the contemplation of such 
romantic mirages as beauty and pleasure 
so would I enjoy the contemplation of 
that which interests me above all things 
namely, Life: the force that ever strives 
to attain greater power of contemplating 
tself. What made this brain of mine, do 
ou think? Not the need to move my 
mbs; for a rat with half my brains 
noves as well as I. Not merely the need 
to do, but the need to know what I do, 
lest in my blind efforts to live I should 


be slaying myself 


'HE STATUE You would have slain 
ourself in your blind efforts to fence 


but for my foot slipping, my friend 


DON JUAN Audacious ribald your 
laughter will finish in hideous boredom 


before morning 


Ha ha! Do you remember 


how I frightened vou when I said some 


THE STATUE 


thing like that to you from my pedestal 
Seville? It sounds rather flat without 
my trombones 


DON JUAN: They tell me it generally 


sounds flat with them, Commander 


ANA: Oh, do not interrupt with these 
frivolities, father. Is there nothing in 
Heaven but contemplation, Juan? 


DON JUAN: In the Heaven I seek, no 
other joy. But there is the work of help- 
ing Life in its struggle upward. Think 
of how it wastes and scatters itself, how 
it raises up obstacles to itself and de- 
stroys itself in its ignorance and blind- 
ness. It needs a brain, this irresistible 
force, lest in its ignorance it should re- 
sist itself. What a piece of work is man! 
says the poet. Yes; but what a blun- 
derer' Here is the highest miracle of 
organization yet attained by life, the 
most intensely alive thing that exists, the 
most conscious of all the organisms ; and 
et, how wretched are his brains! Stu- 
pidity made sordid and cruel by the 
realities learnt from toil and poverty 
Imagination resolved to starve sooner 
than face these realities, piling up illu 
ions to hide them, and calling itself 
cleverness, genius! And each accusing 
the other of its own defect: Stupidity 
Imagination of folly, and 


accusing 


Imagination accusing Stupidity of ignor- 














ance: whereas, alas! Stupidity has all 
the knowledge, and Imagination all the 
intelligence. 


THE pevit: And a pretty kettle of fish 
they make of it between them. Did I 
not say, when I was arranging that affair 
of Faust’s, that all Man’s reason has 
done for him is to make him beastlier 
than any beast. One splendid body is 
worth the brains of a hundred dyspeptic, 


flatulent philosophers. 


DON JUAN: You forget that brainless 
magnificence of body has been tried 
Things immeasurably greater than man 
in every respect but brain have existed 
and perished. The megatherium, the 
icthyosaurus have paced the earth with 
seven-league steps and hidden the day 
with cloud vast wings. Where are they 
now? Fossils in museums, and so few 
and imperfect at that, that a knuckle 
bone or a tooth of one of them is prized 
beyond the lives of a thousand soldiers 
These things lived and wanted to live; 
but for lack of brains they did not know 
how to carry out their purpose, and so 
destroyed themselves. 


THE pevit: And is Man any the less 
destroying himself for all this boasted 
brain of his? Have you walked up and 
down upon the earth lately? I have; 
and I have examined Man’s wonderful 
inventions. And I tell you that in the 
arts of life man invents nothing; but in 
the arts of death he outdoes Nature her- 
self, and produces by chemistry and ma- 
chinery all the slaughter of plague, pesti- 
lence, and famine. The peasant I tempt 
today eats and drinks what was eaten 
and drunk by the peasants of ten thou- 
sand years ago; and the house he lives 
in has not altered as much in a thousand 
centuries as the fashion of a lady’s bon- 
net in a score of weeks. But when he 
goes out to slay, he carries a marvel of 
mechanism that lets loose at the touch of 
his finger all the hidden molecular ener- 
gies, and leaves the javelin, the arrow, 
the blowpipe of his fathers far behind. 
In. the arts of peace Man is a bungler 
I have seen his cotton factories and the 
like, with machinery that a greedy dog 
could have invented if it had wanted 
money instead of food. I know his 
clumsy typewriters and bungling loco 
motives and tedious bicycles: they are 
toys compared to the Maxim gun, the 
submarine torpedo boat. There is noth- 
ing in Man’s industrial machinery but 
his greed and sloth: his heart is in his 
weapons. This marvellous force of+Life 
of which you boast is a force of Death: 
Man measures his strength by his de- 
structiveness. What is his religion? An 
excuse for hating me. What is his law? 
An excuse for hanging you. What is his 
morality? Gentility! an excuse for con 
suming without producing. What is his 
art? An excuse for gloating over pictures 


of slaughter. What are his politics? 


Either the worship of a despot because 
a despot can kill, or parliamentary cock- 
fighting. I spent an evening lately in a 
certain celebrated legislature, and heard 
the pot lecturing the kettle for its black- 
ness, and ministers answering questions 
When I left I chalked up on the door 
the old nursery saying “Ask no questions 
and you will be told no lies.” I bought 
a sixpenny family magazine, and found 
it full of pictures of young men shooting 
and stabbing one another. I saw a man 
die: he was a London bricklayer’s la- 
borer with seven children. He left seven- 
teen pounds club money; and his wife 
spent it all on his funeral and went into 
the workhouse with the children next 
day. She would not have spent seven- 
pence on her children’s schooling: the 
law had to force her to let them be 
taught gratuitously; but on death she 
spent all she had. Their imagination 
glows, their energies rise up at the idea 
of death, these people: they love it; and 
the more horrible it is the more they 
enjoy it. Hell is a place far above their 
comprehension: they derive their notion 
of it from two of the greatest fools that 
ever lived, an Italian and an English- 
man. The Italian described it as a place 
of mud, frost, filth, fire, and venomous 
serpents: all torture. This ass, when he 
was not lying about me, was maundering 
about some woman whom he saw once 
in the street. The Englishman described 
me as being expelled from Heaven by 


The Devil, 
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cannons and gunpowder; and to this day 
every Briton believes that the whole of 
his silly story is in the Bible. What else 
he says I do not know; for it is all in 
a long poem which neither I nor anyone 
else ever succeeded in wading through 
It is the same in everything. The highest 
form of literature is the tragedy, a play 
in which everybody is murdered at the 
end. In the old chronicles you read of 
earthquakes and pestilencés, and are told 
that these shewed the power and majesty 
of God and the littleness of Man. Now- 
adays the chronicles describe battles. In 
a battle two bodies of men shoot at one 
inother with bullets and explosive shells 
until one body runs away, when the 
others chase the fugitives on horseback 
and cut them to pieces as they fly. And 
this, the chronicle concludes, shews the 
greatness and majesty of empires, and 
the littleness of the vanquished. Over 
such battles the people run about the 
streets yelling with delight, and egg 
their Governments on to spend hundreds 
of millions of money in the slaughter, 
whilst the strongest Ministers dare not 


spend an extra penny in the pound 


against the poverty and _ pestilence 


through which they 


themselves daily 
walk. I could give you a thousand in- 
stances; but they all come to the same 
thing: the power that governs the earth 
is not the power of Life but of Death; 
and the inner need that has nerved Life 


to the effort of organizing itself into the 





human being is not the need for higher 
life but for a more efficient engine of 
destruction. The plague, the famine, the 
earthquake, the tempest were too spas- 
modic in their action; the tiger and 
crocodile were too easily satiated and 
not cruel enough: something more con 
stantly, more ruthlessly, more ingeni 
ously destructive was needed; and that 
something was Man, the inventor of the 
rack, the stake, the gallows, the electric 
chair; of sword and gun and poison gas 
above all, of justice, duty, patriotism, 
and all the other isms by which even 
those who are clever enough to be hu- 
manely disposed are persuaded to be- 
come the most destructive of all the 


destroyer 


all this is old. Your 


weak side, my diabolic friend, is that 


DON JUAN: Pshaw! 


you have always been a gull: you take 
Nothing 


would flatter him more than your opin- 


Man at his own valuation 
ion of him. He loves to think of himself 
as bold and bad. He is neither one nor 
the other: he is only a coward. Call 
him tyrant, murderer, pirate, bully; and 
he will adore you, and swagger about 
with the consciousness of having the 
blood of the old sea kings in his veins 
Call him liar and thief; and he will only 
ou for libel. But 


call him coward; and he will go mad 


take an action against 


with rage: he will face death to outfac« 
that stinging truth. Man gives every rea 
son for his conduct save one, every ex 
cuse for his crimes save one, every plea 
for his safety save one and that one is 
his cowardice. Yet all his civilization 

founded on his cowardice, on his abject 
tameness, which he calls his respectabil 
ity. There are limits to what a mul 

an ass will stand; but Man will suffer 
himself to be degraded until his vileness 
becomes so loathsome to his oppressors 
that they themselves are forced to re- 


form it 


THE DEVIL: Precisely. And these are the 


creatures in whom you discover what 


ou call a Life Force 


DON JUAN: Yes; for now comes the most 


surprising part of the whole business 
THE STATUE: Whats that? 


Why, that you can make any 


of these cowards brave by 


DON JUAN 
simply put 
ting an idea into his head 


Stuff! As an old soldier 


I admit the cowardice: it’s as universal 


THE STATUE: 


as sea sickness, and matters just as little 
But that about putting an idea into a 
man’s head is stuff and nonsense. In a 
battle all you need to make you fight is 
a little hot blood and the knowledgs 
that it’s more dangerous to lose thar 


to win 


DON JUAN: That is perhaps why battles 
are so useless. But men never really over 


come fear until they imagine they are 


fighting to further a universal purpose 
fighting for an idea, as they call it 
Why was the Crusader braver than the 
pirate? Because he fovght, not for him 
self, but for the Cross. What force was 
it that met him with a valor as reckless 
as his own? The force of men who 
fought, not for themselves, but for 
Islam. They took Spain from us, though 
we were fighting for our very hearths 
and homes ; but when we, too, fought 
for that mighty idea, a Catholic Church, 
we swept them back to Africa 


THE DEVIL ironically) What! you 
Sefior Don Juan! A devotes 


My congratulations 


Catholic, 


THE STATUE seriously) Come, com 


as. a sold 


ier, I can listen to nothing 
Church 


against the 


DON JUAN: Have no fear, Comma 

this idea of a Catholic Church will sur 
vive Islam, will survive the Cross, w 

survive even that vulgar pageant of ir 
ompetent school-boyish gladiators whic 


you call the Army 


THE STATUE: Juan: you will force me 


to call you to account for this 


DON JUAN Useless: I cannot fence 


Every idea for which Man will die will 
be a Catholic idea. When the Spaniard 
learns at last that he is no better than 
the Saracen, and his prophet no better 
than Mahomet, he will arise, more Cath 
olic than ever, and die on a barricade 
across the filthy slum he starves in, for 


universal liberty and equality 
Bosh ! 
What you call bosh is the 


only thing men dare die for. Later on, 


THE STATUE 


DON JUAN 
Liberty will not be Catholic enough 
men will die for human perfection, to 
which they will sacrifice all their lib- 


erty gladly. 


THE DEVII Ay: they will never be at a 


loss for an excuse for killing one another 


DON JUAN: What of that? It is not 
death that matters, but the fear of death 
It is not killing and dying that degrades 
us, but base living, and accepting the 
wages and profits of degradation. Better 
ten dead men than one live slave or his 
master. Men shall yet rise up, father 
against son and brother against brother, 
and kill one another for the great Cath- 


olic idea of abolishing slavery 


THE Devit: Yes, when the Liberty and 
Equality of which you prate shall have 
made free white Christians cheaper in 
the labor market than black heathen 


slaves sold by auction at the block 


DON JUAN: Never fear! the white la 
borer shall have his turn too. But I am 
not now defending the illusory forms 
the great ideas take. I am giving you 
examples of the fact that this creaturs 


Man, who in his own selfish affairs is a 


coward to the backbone, will fight for 
an idea like a hero. He may be abject as 
a citizen: but he is dangerous as a 
fanatic. He 
he is spiritually weak enough to listen to 


can only be enslaved whilst 


reason. I tell you, gentlemen, if you can 
shew a man a piece of what he now 
calls God's work to do, and what he 
will later on call by many new names, 
you can make him entirely reckless of 


the consequences to himself personally 


ana: Yes: he shirks all his responsibili 
ties, and leaves his wife to grapple with 


them 


rHE sTaTuE: Well said, daughter. Do 
not let him talk you out of your com 


mon sense 


THE DEVIL Alas! Seftor Commander, 
now that we have got on the subject of 
Woman, he will talk more than ever 
However, I confess it is for me the one 


supremely interesting subject 


DON JUAN: To a woman, Sefiora, man’s 
duties and responsibilities begin and end 
with the task of getting bread for het 
children. To her, Man is only a means 
to the end of getting children and rear 


ing them 


ANA: Is that your idea of a woman's 
mind? I call it cynical and disgusting 


animalism 


DON JUAN: Pardon me, Ana: I said 
nothing about a woman’s whole mind 
1 spoke of her view of Man as a sepa- 
rate sex. It is no more cynical than her 
view of herself as above all things a 
Mother 


contrivance for perpetuating its highest 


Sexually, Woman is Nature's 


achievement. Sexually, Man is Woman's 
contrivance for fulfilling Nature’s behest 
in the most economical way. She knows 
by instinct that far back in the evolu- 
tional process she invented him, differen 
tiated him, created him in order to pro 
duce something better than the single 
sexed procses can produce. Whilst he ful 
fils the purpose for which she made him, 
he is welcome to his dreams, his follies, 
his ideals, his heroisms, provided that 
the keystone of them all is the worship 
of woman, of motherhood, of the fam- 
ily, of the hearth. But how rash and 
dangerous it was to invent a separat 
creature whose sole function was her 
own impregnation! For mark what has 
happened. First, Man has multiplied on 
her hands until there are as many men 
as women; so that she has been unable 
to employ for her purposes more than a 
fraction of the immense energy she has 
left at his disposal by saving him the 


exhausting labor of gestation. This super- 


fluous energy has gone to his brain and 
to his muscle. He has become too strong 
to be controlled by her bodily, and too 
imaginative and mentally vigorous to be 
content with mere self-reproduction. He 


has created civilization without consult- 
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ing her, taking her domestic labor for 
granted as the foundation of it 


ANA: That is true, at all events 


THE pevit: Yes; and this civilization! 
what is it, after all? 


DON JUAN: After all, an excellent peg 
to hang your cynical commonplaces on; 
but before all, it is an attempt on Man’s 
part to make himself something more 
than the mere instrument of Woman's 
purpose. So far, the result of Life’s con- 
tinual effort not only to maintain itself, 
but to achieve higher and higher organ- 
ization and completer self-consciousness, 
is only, at best, a doubtful campaign be- 
tween its forces and those of Death and 
Degeneration. The battles in this cam- 
paign are mere blunders, mostly won, 
like actual military battles, in spite of 
the commanders 


THE STATUE: That is a dig at me. No 
matter: go on, go on 


DON JUAN: It is a dig at a much higher 
power than you, Commander. Still, you 
must have noticed, in your profession 
that even a stupid general can win 
battles when the enemy's general is a 
little stupider 


THE STATUE very seriously) Most true, 


Juan, most true. Some donkeys have 


amazing luck 


DON JUAN: Well, the Life Force is 
stupid; but it is not so stupid as the 
forces of Death and Degeneration. Be- 
sides, these are in its pay all the time 
And so Life wins, after a fashion. What 
mere copiousness of fecundity can sup- 
ply and mere greed preserve, we possess 
The survival of whatever form of civili- 
zation can produce the best rifle and the 
best fed riflemen is assured 


THE DeEviL: Exactly! the survival, not of 
the most effective means of Life but of 
the most effective means of Death. You 
always come back to my point, in spite 
of your wrigglings and evasions and 
sophistries, not to mention the intolerable 
length of your speeches 


DON JUAN: Oh, come! 


who began mak- 
ing long speeches? However, if I over- 
tax your intellect, you can leave us and 
seek the society of love and beauty and 


the rest of your favorite boredoms 


THE DEVIL: (much offended) This is 
not fair, Don Juan, and not civil. I am 
also on the intellectual plane. Nobody 
can appreciate it more than I do. I am 
arguing fairly with you, and I think, 
successfully refuting you. Let us go on 
for another hour if you like 


DON JUAN: Good: let us 


THE STATUE: Not that I see any pros- 
pect of your coming to any point in par- 
ticular, Juan. Still, since in this place, 


THEATRE 


instead of merely killing time we have to 
kill eternity, go ahead by all means 


DON JUAN: (somewhat impatiently) My 
point, you marble-headed old master- 
piece, is only a step ahead of you. Are 
we agreed that Life is a force which has 
made innumerable experiments in organ- 
izing itself; that the mammoth and the 
man, the mouse and the megatherium, 
the flies and the fleas and the Fathers 
of the Church, are all more or less suc- 
cessful attempts to build up that raw 
force into higher and higher individuals, 
the ideal individual being omnipotent, 


omniscient, infallible, and withal com- 


pletely, unilludedly self-conscious: in 


short, a god? 


rHe pevit: I agree, for the sake of argu- 


ment 


THE sTATUE: I agree, for the sake of 


avoiding argument 


ana: I most emphatically- disagree as 
regards the Fathers of the Church; and 
I must beg you not to drag them into 
the argument 


DON JUAN: I did so purely for the sake 
of alliteration, Ana; and I shall make 
no further illusion to them. And now, 
since we are, with that exception, agreed 
so far, will you not agree with me 
further that Life has not measured the 
success of its attempts at godhead by 
the beauty or bodily perfection of the 
result, since in both these respects the 
birds, as our friend Aristophanes long 
ago pointed out, are so extraordinarily 
superior, with their power of flight and 
their lovely plumage, and, may I add, 
the touching poetry of their loves and 
nestings, that it is inconceivable that 
Life, having once them, 
should, if love and beauty were her 


produced 


object, start off on another line and 
labor at the clumsy elephant and the 
hideous ape, whose grandchildren we 


are? 


sna: Aristophanes was a heathen; and 
you, Juan, I am afraid, are very little 
better 


rHE pevit: You conclude, then, that 
Life was driving at clumsiness and 


ugliness ? 


DON JUAN: No, perverse devil that you 
are, a thousand times no. Life was driv- 
ing at brains — at its darling object: an 
organ by which it can attain not only 


self-consciousness but self-understanding 


THE STATUE: This is metaphysics, Juan 
Why the devil should to The Devil 
I beg your pardon 


THE pevit: Pray don’t mention it. I 
have always regarded the use of my 
name to secure additional emphasis as 

high compliment to me. It is quite at 


your service, Commander 


THE sTATUE: Thank you: thats very 
good of you. Even in heaven, I never 
quite got out of my old military habits 
of speech. What I was going to ask Juan 
was why Life should bother itself about 
getting a brain. Why should it want to 
understand itself? Why not be content 
to enjoy itself? 


DON JUAN: Without a brain, Com- 
mander, you would enjoy yourself with- 


out knowing it, and so lose all the fun 


THE STATUE: True, most true. But I am 
quite content with brain enough to know 
that I’m enjoying myself. I dont want 
to understand why. In fact, I'd rather 
not. My experience is that one’s pleas- 
ures dont bear thinking about. 


DON JUAN: That is why intellect is so 
unpopular. But to Life, the force behind 
the Man, intellect is a necessity, because 
without it he blunders into death. Just 
as Life, after ages of struggle, evolved 
that wonderful bodily organ the eye, so 
that the living organism could see where 
it was going and what was coming to 
help or threaten it, and thus avoid a 
thousand dangers that formerly slew it, 
so it is evolving today a mind's eye that 
shall see, not the physical world, but the 
purpose of Life, and thereby enable the 
individual to work for that purpose in- 
stead of thwarting and baffling it by 
setting up shortsighted personal aims as 
at present. Even as it is, only one sort of 
man has ever been happy, has ever been 
universally respected among all the con- 


flicts of interests and illusions 


THE statue: You mean the military 
man 


DON JUAN: Commander: I do not mean 
the military man. When the military 
man approaches, the world locks up its 
spoons and packs off its womankind 
No: I sing, not arms and the hero, but 
the philosophic man: he who seeks in 
contemplation to discover the inner will 
of the world, in invention to discover 
the means of fulfilling that will, and in 
action to do that will by the so-discov- 
ered means. Of all other sorts of men 
I declare myself tired. They are tedious 
failures. When I was on earth, professors 
of all sorts prowled round me feeling 
for an unhealthy spot in me on which 
they could fasten. The doctors of medi- 
cine bade me consider what I must do 
to save my body, and offered me quack 
cures for imaginary diseases. I replied 
that I was not a hypochondriac; so they 
called me Ignoramus and went their 
way. The doctors of divinity bade me 
consider what I must do to save my 
soul; but I was not a spiritual hypo- 
chondriac any more than a bodily one, 
and would not trouble myself about that 
Atheist and 
went their way. After them came the 


either; so they called me 


politician, who said there was only one 
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purpose in nature, and that was to get 
hira into parliament. I told him I did 
not care whether he got into parliament 
or not; so he called me Mugwump and 
went his way. Then came the romantic 
man, the Artist, with his love songs and 
his paintings and his poems; and with 
him I had great delight for many years, 
ind some profit; for I cultivated my 
senses for his sake; and his songs taught 
me to hear better, his paintings set 
better, and his poems to feel more 
deeply. But he led me at last into the 
worship of Womar 


ANA 


DON JUAN: velieve that 
in her voice is all h musi of the 
song, in het ‘ h auty of the 


painting, and emotion 


of the poem 


And you were disappointed, I sup 
Well, was it her fault that you 


erfections to her 


Yes, partly. For with a won 
inning, she kept 
to glorify her: to 

own visions, thoughts, and 

Now my friend the 
often too poor or too 
those women: who 

ned enough to seem 
ealize his | and so he went to 

his grave believing in his dream. But I 


was more favored by nature and ci 
I was f m birth and 
< and when 1 person did not 


though 


please, my conversation flattered, 


I general! found 


both 
THE STATUF Oxcor 


JUAD Yes 

combry pleased. Well 

I had touched a woman's im 
she would allow me to persuz 
that she loved me; but wher 
was granted she never I am happ 
my love is satished she always said, 
first, At he barrie ar down 

j 


agall 


ANA: That is exactly what men say 


DON JUAN: I protest I never said it. But 
all women sa it Well, these tw« 
speeches always ned me; for the first 
meant it the 1 s impulse had been 
solely to throw down my fortifications 
and n my citadel; and the second 
openly announced that henceforth she 
regarded me as her property, and 
counted my time alread 


her disposal 


THE DEVI That is where your want of 


heart came in 
THE STATUF aking his head) You 


shouldn't repeat what a woman says, 


Juan 


ANA severely It should be sacred to 


you 


rHE sTATUE: Still, they certainly do sa 
it. I never minded the barriers; but 
there was always a slight shock about 
the other, unless one was very hard hit 


indeed 


DON JUAN: Then the lady, who had 
been happy and idle enough before, be 
came anxious, preoccupied with me, al 
ways intriguing, conspiring, pursuing, 
watching, waiting, bent wholly on mak 
ng sure of her prey: I being the prey 
ou understand. Now this was not what 
I had bargained for. It may have beer 
very proper and very natural; but 

was not music, painting, poetry, and 

incarnated in a beautiful woman. I rar 
rway from it. I ran away from it ver 
often; in fact I became famous for 1 


ning away from it 
Infamous, you mean 


DON yuAN: I did not run awa 
ou. Do you blame me for running 


from the others? 


ANA Nonsense, 
to a woman of 77 now, If you had had 
the chance; you would have run away 
from me too if I had let you. Ye 
would not have found it so easy with me 
as with some of the others. If men w 
be faithful to their home and 
they must be made to be. I dare 
all want to marry lovely 
nations of music and painting 
poet Well, you cant have them, 
cause they dont exist. If flesh and blood 
is not good enough for you you must go 
without thats all. Women have to put 
ip with flesh-and-blood husbands and 
little enough of that too, sometimes; and 
ou will have to put up with flesh-and 
blood wives The Devil look 
The at makes a wry face 
of you; but it 


you dont like 


My dear lady, you have put 
whole case against romance into 

few sentences. That is just why I turned 
my back on the romantic man with the 
artist nature, as he called his infatua 
tion. I thanked him for teaching me to 
use my eyes and ears; but I told him 
that his beauty worshipping and happ 
ness hunting and woman idealizing was 
not worth a dump as a philosophy of 
life; so he called me Philistine and went 


his way 


ANA: It seems that Woman taught 


something, too, with all her defects 


DON JUAN: She did more: she inter 
preted all the other teaching for me 
Ah, my friends, when the barriers were 
down for the first time, what an astound 


ing illumination! I had been prepared 


for infatuation, for intoxication, for all 
the illusions of love’s young dream; and 
lo! never was my perception clearer, nor 
my criticism more ruthless, The most 
jealous rival of my mistress never saw 
every blemish in her more keenly than I 
I was not duped: I took her without 
‘ hloroform 


sNA: But you did take her 


DON JUAN: That was the revelation. Up 
to that moment I had never lost the 
sense of being my own master; never 
consciously taken a single step until my 
reason had examined and approved it 
I had come to believe that I was a 
purely rational creature: a thinker! I 
said, with the foolish philosopher, “I 
think; therefore I am.” It was Woman 
who taught me to say “I am; therefore 


I think 


therefore I must be more 


And also “I would think more 


THE STATUE: This is extremely abstract 
and metaphysical, Juan. If you would 
stick to the concrete, and put your dis 
coveries in the form of entertaining 
anecdotes about your adventures with 


women, your would _ be 


conversation 


usier to follow 


DON JUAN: Bah! what need I add? Do 
ou not understand that when I stood 
face to face with Woman, every fibre ir 
my clear critical brain warned me to 
spare her and save myself. My morals 
said No. My conscience said No. My 
hivalry and pity for her said No. M 
prudent regard for myself said No. My 
ar, practised on a thousand songs and 
mphon es my eve, excercise d or a 
thousand paintings; tore her voice, her 
f 


features, her color to shreds. I caught 


ill those tell-tale resemblances to her 


father and mother by which I knew 
what she would be like in thirty vears 
time. I noted the gleam of gold from a 
dead tooth in the laughing mouth: I 
made curious observations of the strange 
odors of the chemistry of the nerves 
The visions of my romantic reveries, in 
which I had trod the plains of heaven 
with a deathless, ageless creature of 
coral and ivory, deserted me in that 
supreme hour I remembered them and 
desperately strove to recover their illu 
sion; but they now seemed the emptiest 
of inventions: my judgment was not to 
be corrupted: my brain still said No on 
every issue. And whilst I was in the act 
of framing my excuse to the lady, Life 
seized me and threw me into her arms 
as a sailor throws a scrap of fish into the 


mouth of a seabird 


THE statue: You might as well hav 
gone without thinking such a lot about 
it, Juan. You are like all the clever men 
ou have more brains than is good for 


you 


rHe pevit: And were you not the hap 


pier for the experience, Sehor Don Juan? 








OON JUAN: The happier, no: the wiser, 
yes. That moment introduced me for the 
first time to myself, and, through myself, 
to the world. I saw then how useless it 
is to attempt to impose conditions on the 
irresistible force of Life; to preach pru- 
dence, careful selection, virtue, honor, 
chastity 


ANA: Don Juan: a word against chastity 
is an insult to me 


DON JUAN: I say nothing against your 
chastity, Sefiora, since it took the form 
of a husband and twelve children. What 
more could you have done had you been 
the most abandoned of women? 


ana: I could have had twelve husbands 
and no children: thats what I could 
have done, Juan. And let me tell you 
that that would have made all the dif- 
ference to the earth which I replenished 


THE STATUE: Bravo Ana! Juan: you are 
floored, quelled, annihilated 


DON JUAN: No; for though that differ- 
ence is the true essential difference 

Dofia Ana has, I admit, gone straight 
yet it is not a differ- 
ence of love or chastity, or even con- 


to the real point 


stancy; for twelve children by twelve 
different husbands would have replen- 


ished the earth perhaps more effectively 
Suppose my friend Ottavio had died 
when you were thirty, you would never 
have remained a widow: you were tod 
beautiful. Suppose the successor of Ot 
tavio had died when you were forty, you 
would still have been irresistible; and a 
woman who marries twice marries three 
times if she becomes free to do so 
Twelve lawful children borne by one 
highly respectable lady to three different 
fathers is not impossible nor condemned 
by public opinion. That such a lady may 
be more law abiding than the poor girl 
whom we used to spurn into the gutter 
for bearing one unlawful infant is ‘no 
doubt true; but dare you say she is less 
self-indulgent ? 


sna: She is more virtuous: that is 
enough for me 


DON JUAN: In that case, what is virtue 
but the Trade Unionism of the married ? 
Let us face the facts, dear Ana. The 
Life Force respects marriage only be- 
cause marriage is a contrivance of its 
own te secure the greatest number of 
children and the closest care of them 
For honor, chastity, and all the_ rest of 
your moral figments it cares not a rap 
Marriage is the most licentious of hu- 
man institutions— 


ANA: Juan! 


THE STATUE: 


protesting) Really! 


DON JUAN: (determinedly) I say the 
most licentious of human institutions: 
that is the secret of its popularity. And 


a woman seeking a husband is the most 
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unscrupulous of all the beasts of prey 
The confusion of marriage with moral- 
ity has done more to destroy the con- 
science of the human race than any 
other single error. Come, Ana! do not 
look shocked: you know better than any 
of us that marriage is a mantrap baited 
with simulated accomplishments and de- 
lusive idealizations. When your sainted 
mother, by dint of scolding and punish- 
ments, forced you to learn how to play 
half a dozen pieces on the spinet 
which she hated as much as you did 
had she any other purpose than to de- 
lude your suitors into the belief that 
your husband would have in his home 
an angel who would fill it with melody, 
or at least play him to sleep after din- 
ner? You married my friend Ottavio: 
well, did you ever open the spinet from 
the hour when the Church united him 
to you? 


ana: You are a fool, Juan. A young 
married woman has something else to do 
than sit at the spinet without any sup- 
port for her back; so she gets out of 
the habit of playing 


DON JUAN: Not if she loves music. No 
believe me, she only throws away the 
bait when the bird is in the net 


ANA: (bitterly) And men, I suppose, 
never throw off the mask when their bird 
is in the net. The husband never be- 


selfish, 


comes 


never ! 


negligent, brutal oh, 


Ana, 


1 anes Moorehead 


DON JUAN: What do these recrimina- 
tions prove, Ana? Only that the hero 


is aS gross an imposture as the heroine 


ANA: It is all nonsense: most marriages 


are perfectly comfortable 


DON JUAN: “Perfectly” is a strong ex- 
pression, Ana. What you mean is that 
sensible people make the best of one 
another. Send me to the galleys and 
chain me to the felon whose number 
happens to be next before mine; and I 
must accept the inevitable and make the 
Many such 


companionships, they tell me, are touch 


best of the companionship 
ingly affectionate; and most are at least 
tolerably friendly. But that does not 
make a chain a desirable ornament nor 
the galleys an abode of bliss. Those who 
talk most about the blessings of mar- 
riage and the constancy of its vows are 
the very people who declare that if the 
chain were broken and the prisoners left 
free to choose, the whole social fabric 
would fly asunder. You cannot have the 
argument both ways. If the prisoner is 
happy, why lock him in? If he is not, 
why pretend that he is? 


ANA: At all events, let me take an old 
woman's privilege again, and tell you 
flatly that marriage peoples the world 
and debauchery does not 


DON JUAN: How if a time come when 
this shall cease to be true? Do you not 
know that where there is a will there is 


a way? that whatever Man really wishes 
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to do he will finally discover a means of 
doing? Well, you have done your best, 
our virtuous ladies, and others of your 
way of thinking, to bend Man's mind 
wholly towards honorable love as the 
highest good, and to understand by hon- 
orable love, romance and beauty and 
happiness in the possession of beautiful, 
refined, delicate, affectionate women 
You have taught women to value their 
own youth, health, shapeliness, and re- 
finement above all things. Well, what 
place have squalling babies and house- 
hold cares in this exquisite paradise of 
the senses and emotions? Is it not the 
inevitable end of it all that the human 
will shall say to the human brain: In 
vent me a means by which I can have 
ove, beauty, romance, emotion, passion, 
without their wretched penalties, their 
xpenses, their worries, their trials, their 
linesses and agonies and risks of death, 
their retinue of servants and nurses and 


doctors and schoolmasters 


THE DEVI All this, Sefior Don Juan, 


realized here in my realm 


DON JUAN: Yes, at the cost of death 


Man will not take it at that price: he 


j 


demands the romantic delights of your 
hell whilst he is still on earth. Well, the 
means will be found: the brain will not 
fail when the will is in earnest. The day 
s coming when great nations will find 
numbers dwindling from census to 
when the six roomed villa wil 

price above the family mansion 

when the viciously reckless poor and the 
tupidly pious rich will delay the extin« 
tion of the race only by degrading it 
whilst the boldly prudent, the thriftily 
selfish and ambitious, the imaginative 
and poetic, the lovers of money and 
solid comfort, the worshippers of suc 
ess, of art, and of love, will all oppose 
Force of Life the 


to the device of 


sterility 


THE STATUE That is all very eloquent 
oung friend; but if you had lived 

to Ana’s age, or even to mine, you 
would have learned that the people who 
get rid of the fear of poverty and chi! 
dren and all the other family troubles, 
ind devote themselves to having a good 
time of it, only leave their minds free 
fear of old age and ugliness and 
childless 


rer is more tormented by his wife's 


mpotence and death The 


dleness and her constant demands for 
amusement and distraction than he could 
by twenty children; and his wife is 
wretched than he. I have had m 

share of vanity; for as a young man I 
was admired by women; ‘and as a statue 
I am praised by art critics. But I cor 
fess that had I found nothing to do in 
the world but wallow in these delights I 
throat. When I 


married Ana’s mother or perhaps, t 


should have cut m 


be strictly correct, I should rather sa 


when I at last gave I und allowed 


Ana’s mother to marry me I knew 
that I was planting thorns in my pillow 
and that marriage for me, a swaggering 
hitherto 
meant defeat and capture 


young officer unvanquished 


ANA scandalized) Father! 


THE STATUE: I am sorry to shock you 
my love; but since Juan has stripped 
every rag of decency from the discussior 
I may as well tell the frozen truth 


anA: Hmf! I suppose I was one of the 


thorns 


THE STATUE: By no means: you 
ften a rose. You see, your mother 


most of the trouble you gave 


DON JUAN Then may I ask, Com 
mander, why you have left Heaven to 
come here and wallow, as you express it 
in sentimental beatitudes which you cor 
fess would once have driven you to 


> 


our throat 


THE STATUE struck by thi Ee: 


thats true 


THE DEV"! alarmed) What! You are 
going back from your word! (To Don 
Juan) And all your philosophizing has 
been nothing but a mask for proselytiz 
ing! (To the Statue) Have you forgot 
ten already the hideous dullness fro: 
which I am offering you a refuge here 


To Don Juan 


stration of the approaching sterilizatic 


And does your demor 


und extinction of mankind lead to ar 
thing better than making the most 
those pleasures of art and love whicl 
ou yourself admit refined vou, elevated 


ou, developed you? 


DON JUAN: I never demonstrated the 
xtinction of mankind. Life cannot wil 
its own extinction either in its blind 
umorphous state or in any of the forms 
into which it has organized itself. I had 
not finished when His Excellency inter 


rupted me 


THE STATUE I begin to doubt whether 
ou ever will finish, my friend. You ar 
extremely fond of hearing yourself talk 


DON JUAN: True; but since you have 
endured so much, you may as well er 
dure to the end. Long before this sterili 
zation which I described becomes more 
than a clearly foreseen possibility, the 
reaction will begin. The great central 
purpose of breeding the race ay, breed 
ing it to heights now deemed super 
human: that purpose which is now hid 
den in a mephitic cloud of love and 
romance and prudery and fastidiousness 
will break through into clear sunlight 
as a purpose no longer to be confused 
with the gratification of personal fancies 
the impossible realization of boys’ 

girls’ dreams of bliss, or the need 

older people for companionship 
mone The plain-spoken marriage 
es of the vernacular Churches 


ger be abbreviated and _ half 


pressed as indelicate. The sober decency, 
earnestness, and authority of their dec 
laration of the real purpose of marriage 
will be honored and accepted, whilst 
their romantic vowings and pledgings 
and until-death-do-us-partings and the 
like will be expunged as unbearable 
frivolities. Do my sex the justice to 
admit, Sefiora, that we have always 
recognized that the sex relation is not a 


personal or friendly relation at all 


NA: Not a personal or friendly rela 
tion! What relation is more personal ? 


more sacred? more holy? 


ON JUAN: Sacred and holy, if you like, 
Ana, but not personally friendly. Your 
relation to God is sacred and holy: dare 
you call it personally friendly? In the 
sex relation the universal creative energy, 
of which the parties are both the help- 
less agents, over-rides and sweeps awa 
ill personal considerations, and dispenses 
with all personal relations. The pair may 
be utter strangers to one another, speak- 
ing different languages, differing in race 
and color, in age and disposition, with 
no bond between them but a possibility 
f that fecundity for the sake of which 


the Life 


nother’s arms at the exchange of a 


Force throws them into one 


glance. Do we not recognize this by 
illowing marriages to be made by par 
nts without consulting the woman? 
Have you not often expressed your dis- 
ist at the immorality of the English 
ion, in which women and men of 
noble birth become acquainted and court 
And how much 

i 


loes even the peasant know of his bride 


ach other like peasants ? 


she of him before he engages him- 
self? Why, you would not make a man 
our lawver or your family doctor on so 
slight an acquaintance as you would fall 
n love with and marry him! 


NA: Yes, Juan: we know the libertine’s 
philosophy Always ignore the conse 


quences to the woman 


DON JUAN: The consequences, yes: they 
istify her fierce grip of the man. But 
surely you do not call that attachment a 
sentimental one. As well call the police 
man’s attachment to his prisoner a love 


relation 


ana: You see you have to confess that’ 
marriage is necessary, though, according 
to you, love is the slightest of all human 
relations 


ON JUAN: How do vou know that it is 
ot the greatest of all human relations? 
far too great to be a personal matter 
Could your father have served his coun 
try if he had refused to kill any enemy 
f Spain unless he personally hated him? 
Can a woman serve her country if she 
refuses to marry any man she does not 
yersonally love? You know it is not so 
the woman of noble birth marries as the 


nan of noble birth fights, on political 





and family grounds, not on personal 


ones 


THE STATUE: (impressed) A very clever 
point that, Juan: I must think it over 
You are really full of ideas. How did 


you come to think of this one? 


DON JUAN: I learnt it by experience 
When I was on earth, and made those 
proposals to ladies which, though uni- 
versally condemned, have made me so 
interesting a hero of legend, I was not 
infrequently met in some such way as 
this. The lady would say that she would 
countenance my advances, provided they 
were honorable. On inquiring what that 
proviso meant, I found that it meant 
that I proposed to get possession of her 
property if she had any, or to undertake 
her support for life if she had not; that 
I desired her continual companionship, 
counsel, and conversation to the end of 
my days, and would take a most solemn 
oath to be always enraptured by them: 
above all, that I would turn my back 
on all other women for ever for her 
sake. I did not object to these conditions 
because they were exorbitant and inhu 
man: it was their extraordinary irrele- 
vance that prostrated me. I invariably 
replied with perfect frankness that | 
had never dreamt of any ,of these things 
that unless the lady’s character and in 
tellect were equal or superior to my own, 
her conversation must degrade and her 
counsel mislead me; that her constant 
companionship might, for all I knew, 
become intolerably tedious to me; that 
I could not answer for my feelings for 
a weck in advance, much less to the end 
of my life; that to cut me off from all 
natural and unconstrained intercoursé 
with half my fellowcreatures would nar 
row and warp me if I submitted to it, 
and, if not, would bring me under the 
curse of clandestinity; that, finally, my 
proposals to her were wholly uncon- 
nected with any of these matters, and 
were the outcome of a perfectly simple 
impulse of my manhood towards her 
womanhood 


ana: You mean that it was an immoral 
impulse 


MON JUAN: Nature, my dear lady, is 
what you call immoral. I blush for it; 


but I cannot help it. Nature is a pandar, 


lime a wrecker, and Death a murderer 
I have always preferred to stand up to 
those facts and build institutions on their 
recognition. You prefer to propitiate the 
three devils by proclaiming their chas- 
tity, their thrift, and their loving kind- 
ness; and to base your institutions on 
these flatteries. Is it any wonder that 
the institutions do not work smoothly? 


THE sTaTUE: What used the ladies to 
say, Juan? 


Oh, come! Confidence for 
confidence. First tell me what you used 


DON JUAN: 


to say to the ladies 
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THE STATUE I! Oh, I swore that I 
would be faithful to the death; that I 
should die if they refused me; that no 
woman could ever be to me what she 


was 


ANA: She! Who? 


THE STATUE: Whoever it happened to 
be at the time, my dear. I had certain 
things I always said. One of them was 
that even when I was eighty, one white 
hair of the woman I loved would make 
me tremble more than the thickest gold 
tress from the most beautiful young 
head. Another was that I could not bear 
the thought of anyone else being the 
mother of my children 


DON JUAN: (revolted) You old rascal! 


THE STATUE: Not a bit; for I 
really believed it with all my soul at the 


moment, I had a heart: not like you 


stoutly 


And it was this sincerity that made me 


successful 


DON JUAN: Sincerity! To be fool enough 
to believe a ramping, stamping, thump- 
ing lie: that is what you call sincerity! 
To be so greedy for a woman that you 
deceive yourself in your eagerness to 
deceive her: sincerity, you call it! 


THE sTATUE: Oh, damn your sophis- 
tries! I was a man in love, not a lawyer 
And the women loved me for it, bless 


them ! 


The Statue, 


Sir Cedric Hardwicke. 


DON JUAN: They made you think so 
What will you say when I tell you that 
though I played the lawyer so callously, 
they made me think so too? I also had 
my moments of infatuation in which I 
gushed nonsense and believed it. Some- 
times the desire to give pleasure by say- 
ing beautiful things so rose in me on 
the flood of emotion that I said them 
recklessly. At other times I argued 
against myself with a devilish coldness 
that drew tears. But I found it just as 
hard to escape when I was cruel as 
when I was kind. When the lady's in- 
stinct was set on me, there was nothing 
for it but lifelong servitude or flight 


ana: You dare boast, before me and 
my father, that every woman found you 
irresistible 


DON JUAN: Am I boasting? It seems to 
me that I cut the most pitiable of fig- 
ures. Besides, I said “when the lady’s 
instinct was set on me.” It was not 
always so; and then, heavens! what 
transports of virtuous indignation! what 
overwhelming defiance to the dastardly 
seducer! what scenes of Imogen and 
lachimo ! 


ANA: I made no scenes. I simply called 
my father 


DON JUAN: And he came, sword in 
hand, to vindicate outraged honor and 
morality by murdering me 
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THE sTATUE: Murdering! What do you 


mean? Did I kill you or did you kill 


me? 


DON JUAN: Which of us was the better 


fencer 
THE STATUE 


DON JUAN Ot course you were. And 
et you, the hero of those scandalous 
adventures you have just been relating 

us, you had the effrontery to pose as 
the avenger of outraged morality and 
condemn me to death! You would have 


] 


slain me but for an accident 


THE STATUE I was expected to, Juan 
That is how things were arranged on 
earth. I was not a social reformer; and 
I always did what it was customary for 


a gentleman to do 


DON JUAN That may account for your 
attacking me, but not for the revolting 
hypocrisy of your subsequent proceed- 


ings as a Statue 


THE STATUE That all came of my go- 


ing to Heaven 


rHeE pevit: I still fail to see, Sefor Don 
Juan, that these episodes in your earthly 
career and in that of the Sefior Com- 
mander in any way discredit my view of 
life. Here, I repeat, you have all that 
ou sought without anything that you 
shrank from 


DON JUAN: On the contrary, here I 
have everything that disappointed me 
without anything that I have not already 
tried and found wanting. I tell you that 
us long as I can conceive something 
better than myself I cannot be easy 
unless I am striving to bring it into 
existence or clearing the way for it 
That is the 


working within me of Life’s incessant 


That is the law of my life 


aspiration to higher organization, wider, 
de eper, intenser self-consc 10usness, and 
clearer self-understanding. It was the 
supremacy, of this purpose that reduced 
love for me to the mere pleasure of a 
moment, art for me to the mere school- 
ing of my faculties, religion for me to a 
mere excuse for laziness, since it had set 
ip a God who looked at the world and 
saw that it was good, against the instinct 
n me that looked through my eves at 


the world and saw that it could be im- 


proved. I tell you that in the pursuit of 


my own pleasure, my own health, my 
own fortune, I have never known happi- 
ness. It was not love for Woman that 
delivered me into her hands: it was 
fatigue, exhaustion. When I was a child, 
and bruised my head against a stone, I 
ran to the nearest woman and cried 
away my pain against her apron. When 
I grew up, and bruised my soul against 
the brutalities and stupidities with which 
I had to strive, I did again just what 
I had done as a child. I have enjoyed, 


too, my rests, my recuperations, my 
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breathing times, my very prostrations 
would I be 
dragged through all the circles of the 


foolish Italian’s Inferno than through 


after strife; but rather 


the pleasures of Europe. That is what 
has made this place of eternal pleasures 
so deadly to me. It is the absence of this 
instinct in you that makes you that 
strange monster called a Devil. It is the 
success with which you have diverted 
the attention of men from their real 
purpose, which in one degree or another 
is the same as mine, to yours, that has 
earned you the name of The Tempter 
It is the fact that they are doing your 
will, or rather drifting with your want 
of will, instead of doing their own, that 
makes them the uncomfortable, false, 


restless, artificial, petulant, wretched 


creatures they are 


THE DEVI mortified Sefor Don 


Juan: you are uncivil to my friends 


DON JUAN: Pooh! why should I be civil 
to them or to you? In this Palace of 
Lies a truth or two will not hurt you 
Your friends are all the dullest dogs I 
know. They are not beautiful: they are 
only decorated. They are not clean: they 
are only shaved and starched. They are 
not dignified: they are only fashionably 
dressed. They are not educated: they 
are only college passmen. They are not 
religious: they are only pewrenters. They 
are not moral: they are only conven- 
tional. They are not virtuous: they are 
only cowardly. They are not even vi- 
cious: they are only “frail.” They are 
not artistic: they are only lascivious 
They are not prosperous: they are only 
rich. They are not loyal, they are only 
servile; not dutiful, only sheepish; not 
public spirited, only patriotic; not cour- 
ageous, only 


quarrelsome; not deter- 


mined, only obstinate; not masterful, 
only domineering; not self-controlled, 
only obtuse; not self-respecting, only 
vain; not kind, only sentimental; not so- 
cial, only gregarious; not considerate, only 
polite; not intelligent, only opinionated 
not progressive, only factious; not imagi- 
native, only superstitious; not just, onl 
vindictive; not generous, only propitia 
tory; not disciplined, only cowed; and 
not truthful at all: liars every one of 


them, to the very backbone of their souls 


THE sTATUE: Your flow of words is 
simply amazing, Juan. How I wish I 
could have talked like that to my 


soldiers 


THE pevit: It is mere talk, though. It 


has all been said before; but what 
change has it ever made? What notice 


has the world ever taken of it? 


DON JUAN: Yes, it is mere talk. But why 


is it mere talk? Because, my friend, 
beauty, purity, respectability, religion, 
morality, art, patriotism, bravery, and 


the rest are nothing but words which I 


or anyone else can turn inside out like 
a glove. Were they realities, you would 
have to plead guilty to my indictment; 
but fortunately for your self-respect, my 
diabolical friend, they are not realities 
As you say, they are mere words, useful 
for duping barbarians into adopting civ- 
ilization, or the civilized poor into sub 
mitting to be robbed and enslaved. That 
is the family secret of the governing 
caste; and if we who are of that caste 
aimed at more Life for the world instead 
of at more power and luxury for our 
miserable selves, that secret would make 
us great. Now, since I, being a noble- 
man, am in the secret too, think how 
tedious to me must be your unending 
cant about all these moralistic figments, 
and how squalidly disastrous your sacri- 
fice of your lives to them! If you even 
believed in your moral game enough to 
play it fairly, it would be interesting to 
watch; but you dont: you cheat at 
every trick; and if your opponent out- 
cheats you, you upset the table and try 
to murder him 


THE DEVIL: On earth there may be some 
truth in this, because the people are 
uneducated and cannot appreciate my 


religion of love and beauty; but here 


DON JUAN: Oh yes: I know. Here there 
is nothing but love and beauty. Ugh! it 
is like sitting for all eternity at the first 
act of a fashionable play, before the 
complications begin. Never in my worst 
moments of superstitious terror on earth 
did I dream that Hell was so horrible 
I live, like a hair-dresser, in the con- 
tinual contemplation of beauty, toying 
with silken tresses. I breathe an atmos- 
phere of sweetness, like a confectioner’s 
shopboy. Commander: are there any 


beautiful women in Heaven? 


THE STATUE: None. Absolutely none. All 
dowdies. Not two pennorth of jewellery 
among a dozen of them. They might be 
men of fifty 


DON JUAN: I am impatient to get there 
Is the word beauty ever mentioned; and 


are there any artistic people ? 


THE STATUE: I give you my word they 
wont admire a fine statue even when it 
walks past them 


DON JUAN: I go 


rue pevit: Don Juan: shall I be frank 


with you? 


DON JUAN: Were you not so before? 


THE Devi: As far as I went, yes. But 
I will now go further, and confess to 
ou that men get tired of everything, of 
heaven no less than of hell; and that all 
history is nothing but a record of the 
oscillations of the world between these 
two extremes. An epoch is but a swing 
of the pendulum; and each generation 
thinks the world is progressing because 


it is always moving. But when you are 
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as old as 1 am; when you have a thou- 
sand times wearied of heaven, like my- 
self and the Commander, and a thou- 
sand times wearied of hell, as you are 
wearied now, you will no longer imagine 
that every swing from heaven to hell is 
an emancipation, every swing from hell 
to heaven an evolution. Where you now 
see reform, progress, fulfilment of up- 
ward tendency, continual ascent by Man 
on the stepping stones of his dead selves 
to higher things, you will see nothing 
but an infinite comedy of illusion. You 
will discover the profound truth of the 
saying of my friend Koheleth, that there 
is nothing new under the sun. Vanitas 
vanitatum— 


DON JUAN: (out of all patience) By 
Heaven, this is worse than your cant 
about love and beauty. Clever dolt that 
you are, is a man no better than a worm, 
or a dog than a wolf, because he gets 
tired of everything? Shall he give up 
eating because he destroys his appetite 
in the act of gratifying it? Is a field.idle 
when it is fallow? Can the Commander 
expend his hellish energy here without 
accumulating heavenly energy for his 
next term of blessedness? Granted that 
the great Life Force has hit on the de- 
vice of the clockmaker’s pendulum, and 
uses the earth for its bob; that the his- 
tory of each oscillation, which seems so 
novel to us the actors, is but the history 
of the last oscillation repeated; nay 
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more, that in the unthinkable infinitude 
of time the sun throws off the earth and 
catches it again a thousand times as a 
circus rider throws up a ball, and that 
our agelong epochs are but the moments 
between the toss and the catch, has the 
colossal mechanism no purpose? 


THE Devi_: None, my friend. You think, 
because you have a purpose, Nature 
must have one. You might as well expect 
it to have fingers and toes because you 
have them 


DON JUAN: But I should not have them 
if they served no purpose. And I, my 
friend, am as much a part of Nature as 
my own finger is a part of me. If my 
finger is the organ by which I grasp the 
sword and the mandoline, my brain is 
the organ by which Nature strives to 
understand itself. My dog’s brain serves 
only my dog’s purposes; but my own 
brain labors at a knowledge which does 
nothing for me personally but make my 
body bitter to me and my decay and 
death a calamity. Were I not possessed 
with a purpose beyond my own I had 
better be a ploughman than a philoso- 
pher; for the ploughman lives as long 
as the philosopher, eats more, sleeps 
better, and rejoices in the wife of his 
bosom with less misgiving. This is be- 
cause the philosopher is in the grip of 
the Life Force. This Life Force says to 
him “I have done a thousand wonderful 
things unconsciously by merely willing 


George Bernard Shaw in 1902 
when he wrote Don Juan in Hell. 


to live and following the line of least 
resistance: now I want to know myself 
and my destination, and choose my path; 
so I have made a special brain — a phil- 
osopher’s brain— to grasp this knowl- 
edge for me as the husbandman’s hand 
grasps the plough for me. And this” 
says the Life Force to the philosopher 
“must thou strive to do for me until 
thou diest, when I will make another 
brain and another philosopher to carry 
on the work.” 


THE Devi: What is the use of knowing? 


DON JUAN: Why, to be able to choose 
the line of greatest advantage instead of 
yielding in the direction of the least 
resistance. Does a ship sail to its destina- 
tion no better than a log drifts now- 
hither? The philosopher is Nature’s 
pilot. And there you have our differ- 
ence: to be in hell is to drift, to be in 
heaven is to steer. 


THE peviL: On the rocks, most likely 


DON JUAN: Pooh! which ship goes often- 
est on the rocks or to the bottom? the 
drifting ship or the ship with a pilot on 
board? 


THE peviL: Well, well, go your way, 
Sefor Don Juan. I prefer to be my own 
master and not the tool of any blunder- 
ing universal force. I know that beauty 
is good to look at; that music is good 
to hear; that love is good to feel; and 
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that they are all good to think about 
and talk about. I know that to be well 
exercised in these sensations, emotions, 
and studies is to be a refined and culti- 
vated being. Whatever they may say of 
me in churches on earth, I know that it 
is universally admitted in good society 
that the Prince of Darkness is a gentle- 
man; and that is enough for me. As to 
your Life Force, which vou think irre- 
sistible, it is the most resistible thing in 
the world for a person of any character 
But if you are naturally vulgar and 
credulous, as all reformers are, it will 
thrust you first into religion, where vou 
will sprinkle water on babies to save 
their souls from me; then it will drive 
vou from religion into science, where 
you will snatch the babies from the water 
sprinkling and innoculate them with dis- 
ease to save them from catching it acci- 
dentally; then vou will take to politics, 
where you will become the catspaw of 
corrupt functionaries and the henchman 
of ambitious humbues; and the end will 


be despair and 


nerve and shattered hopes, vain regrets 


decrepitude, broken 
for that worst and silliest of wastes and 
sacrifices, the waste and sacrifice of the 
power of enjoyment: in a word, the 
punishment of the fool who pursues the 


better before he has secured the good 


DON JUAN: But at least I shall not be 
bored. The service of the Life Force has 
that advantage, at all events. So fare 
you well, Sefor Satan 


THE DEVIL: (amiably) Fare you well 
Don Juan. I shall often think of our 
interesting chats about things in general 
I wish you every happiness: Heaven, as 
I said before, suits some people. But if 
you should change your mind, do not 
forget that the gates are always open 
here to the repentant prodigal. If you 
feel at any time that warmth of heart, 
sincere unforced affection, snnocent en 
joyment, and warm, breathing, palpitat 


ing reality 


DON JUAN: Why not say flesh and blood 
at once, though we have left those two 


greasy commonplaces behind us? 


THE DEVIL angrily) You throw my 
friendly farewell back in my teeth, then, 


Don Juan? 


DON JUAN: By no means. But though 
there is much to be learnt from a cynical 
devil, I really cannot stand a sentimen 
tal one. Sefior Commander: you know 
the way to the frontier of hell and 


heaven. Be good enough to direct me 


THE STATUE: Oh, the’ frontier is only 
the difference between two ways of look 
ing at things. Any road will take you 


across it if you really want to get there 


pon JUAN: Good. (Saluting Dota Ana 


Sefiora: your servant 


ana: But I am going with you 


bb 


DON JUAN: I can find my own way to 


heaven, Ana; not yours (he vanishes 
ANA: How annoying! 


THE STATUE calling after him) Bon 
voyage, Juan! (He wafts a final blast 
of his great ling chords after him as 
a parting salute. A faint echo of the first 
ghostly melody comes back in acknowl- 
Puffing 
through his lips 
How he does talk! Theyll never 


edoment Ah! there he goes 
a long breath out 


Whew! 


stand it in heaven 


THE DEvIL: (gloomily) His going is a 
political defeat. I cannot keep these Life 
Worshippers: they all go. This is the 
greatest loss I have had since that Dutch 
painter went: a fellow who would paint 
a hag of 70 with as much enjoyment as 


a Venus of 20 


THE STATUE: I remember: he came t 


heaven. Rembrandt 


rHE pevit: Ay, Rembrandt. There is 
something unnatural about these fellows 
Do not listen to their gospel, Sefor Com 
mander: it is dangerous. Beware of the 
pursuit of the Superhuman: it leads to 
an indiscriminate contempt for the Hu 
man. To a man, horses and dogs and 
cats are mere species, outside the moral 
world. Well, to the Superman, men and 
women are a mere species too, also out- 
side the moral world. This Don Juan 
was kind to women and courteous t 
men as your daughter here was kind to 
her pet cats and dogs; but such kind- 
ness is a denial of the exclusively humar 
character of the soul 


THE statue: And who the deuce is the 


Superman ? 


THE DEVIL Oh, the latest 


among the Life Force fanatics. Did you 


fashion 


not meet in Heaven, among the new 


arrivals, that German Polish madman ? 


> > 


what was his name? Nietzsche 


THE statue: Never heard of him 


THE pevi_: Well, he came here first, 
before he recovered his wits. I had some 


hopes of him; but he was a confirmed 


Life Force worshipper. It was he who 


raked up the Superman, who is as old 
as Prometheus; and the 20th century 
will run after this newest of the old 
crazes when it gets tired of the world 
the flesh, and your humble servant 


THE STATUE: Superman is a good cry 
and a good cry is half the battle 
should like to see this Nietzsche 


THE DeviL: Unfortunately he met Wag 


ner here, and had a quarrel with him 


THE STATUE: Quite right, too. Mozart 


for me! 


THE DEeviL: Oh, it was not about music 
Wagner once drifted into Life Force 
worship, and Superman 
called Siegfried. But he came to his 


senses afterwards 


invented a 


So when they met 


here, Nietzsche denounced him as a 
renegade; and Wagner wrote a pamphlet 
to prove that Nietzsche was a Jew; and 
it ended in Nietzsche's going to heaven 
in a huff. And a good riddance too. And 
now, my friend, let us hasten to m\ 
palace and celebrate your arrival with 


a grand musical service 


rHeE STATUE: With pleasure: youre most 


kind 


THE Devic: This way, Commander. We 
go down the old trap (he places himself 


yn the grave trap 


THE sTaTUE: Good. (Reflectively) All 
the same, the Superman is a fine con- 
ception. There is something statuesque 

(He places himself on the 
grave trap beside The Devil. It begins 


descend slowly. Red glow from the 


about it 


abyss). Ah, this reminds me of old times 
THE DEVIL: And me also 
Stop! (The trap stops 


THE DEVIL: You, Sefiora, cannot come 
this way. You will have an apotheosis 


But vou will be at the palace before us 


‘NA: That is not what I stopped you 
for. Tell me: where can I find the 


Superman ? 


rHE pevit: He is not yet created, 
Senora 


THE STATUE: And never will be, prob- 
bly. Let us proceed: the red fire will 
make me sneeze. (They descend 

sna: Not yet created! Then my work 
is not yet done Crossing herself de- 
outly) I believe in the Life to Come 
Crying to the universe) A father! a 


father for the Superman! 


She vanishes into the void; and again 
here is nothing: all existence seems sus- 
pended infinitely. Then, vaguely, there 
is a live human voice crying somewhere 
One sees, with a shock, a mountain peak 
shewing faintly against a lighter back- 
eround. The sky has 


afar; and we suddenly remember where 


returned from 
ve were. The cry becomes distinct and 
urgent: tt says Automobile, Automobile 
The complete reality comes back with a 
rush: in a moment it is full morning 
mn the Sierra; and the brigands are 
scrambling to their feet and making for 
the road as the goatherd runs down from 
the hill, warning them of the approach 
»f another motor. Tanner and Mendoza 
rise amazedly and stare at one another 
with scattered wits. Straker sits up to 
yawn for a moment before he gets on 
his feet, making tt a point of honor not 
to shew any undue interest in the ex- 
itement of the bandits. Mendoza gives 
a quick look to see that his followers are 
ittending to the alarm; then exchanges 
private word with Tanner 
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Casanovism and Don Juanisin 


there is a difference. 


The Puritan in Hell 


Shaw turned “the only real treatment of sex" 


into an ultra-religious drama. 


by John Gassner 


A. A result of a miracle for which we are 


indebted to a quartet of excellent actors and an 
enterprising producer, many thousands of playgoers 
in New York and other cities have made the acquaint- 
ance of Shaw’s Don Juan in Hell for the first time. 
This is more of a miracle than most of them probably 
realized, and for more than one reason 

Some appeared to be unaware of the fact that the 
full-length play they saw was only an interlude in a 
larger play, Man and Superman, in which they had 
previously seen Maurice Evans, Carmen Matthews, 
and other performers disport themselves several sea- 
sons ago. For practical reasons, this, and other pro- 
ductions of Shaw’s gay account of a man-hunt by a 
young lady who knows her mind, omitted the Don 
Juan episode which makes a full evening’s entertain- 
ment by itself. Playgoers were enjoying a piece that 
was long considered unplayable, and that Shaw him- 
self did not insist on having played in productions of 
Man and Superman. 

Shaw was not usually so considerate of his pro- 
ducers’ difficulties with his lengthy and discursive 
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works, being generally ready to assure them that he 
knew his business and they didn’t, just as he was 
always apt to tell even the actor-idols of the English- 
speaking stage how to act. Unlike many modern 
playwrights, who have had altogether too little com- 
petence in the art of stage production (although this 
has not prevented them from snorting and barking 
fiom the sidelines), Bernard Shaw was generally 
right. But in connection with Don Juan in Hell, Shaw 
was not right. For once, in spite of his custom of 
advertising his genius at the top of his lungs, he was 
too docile or good-natured to realize that he created 
better than even he himself knew. 

These are good enough reasons for reviewing the 
facts about Don Juan in Hell. But there is another 
reason, too, for telling what must be a twice-told tale 
to the specialists. How many playgoers, one wonders, 
have observed that they were witnessing a religious 
play, and, more than that, actually enjoying it? How 


many of them realize this is the most puritanical 


piece of dramatic literature written in the English 
language since John Milton (continued on page 68) 
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composed his biblical tragedy Samson 
Agonistes more than two and a half 
centuries ago. 


Shaw, who masqueraded as the “Devil's 
Disciple” on se many occasions, played 
Satan one of the worst tricks ever played 
on him and out-moralized the most rigid 
of Puritan divines. Even they did not go 
so far as to make sex, even with benefit 
of clergy, a cardinal sin, and to declare 
marriage to be the “most licentious” of 
institutions. 


The anti-amorist view of the legendary 
Spanish rake was not new to Shaw when 
he came to write Don Juan in Hell and 
incorporate it as John Tanner’s dream 
episode in Man and Superman, composed 
between 1901 and 1903. The god-father 
of that episode was none other than 
Mozart, for whom Shaw's admiration 
knew no bounds and to whom he refers 
in the preface to Man and Superman as 
“that master-enchanter, the master be- 
loved by masters.” As long ago as 1887, 
Shaw published an essay entitled Don 
Giovanni Explains in which Mozart's 
hero claims he was shamefully slandered 
by the women he had eluded. The essa. 
made no particular impression, as its 
thirty-one year old author was still barely 
known in spite of his having published 
five novels between 1879 and 1883. He 
was then a year within starting to cover 
music for the London paper The Star 
under the pseudonym of “Corno di Bas- 
setto” and acquiring notoriety as an im 
pertinent scribbler. 


Shaw’s status was, of course, radically 
different when he returned to the Don 
Juan subject in 1901. He was now the 
praised and pilloried author of dramatic 
criticism for The Saturday Review, of 
rousing Fabian as well as pro-Ibsen and 
pro-Wagner tracts, and of nine full- 
length plays including such famous and 
infamous pieces as Mrs. Warren's Pro- 
fession, Arms and the Man, Candida, 
The Devil's Disciple and Caesar and 
Cleopatra. He had been badgered for 
some time by the scintillating gentleman- 
critic, A. B. Walkley, once his colleague 
on The Star and now play reviewer for 
the respectable Times. Walkley enjoved 
Shaw’s writing and praised him for pro- 
viding intellectual stimulation but refused 
to take him seriously as a playwright 
Walkley said Shaw failed to give enough 
scope to the human emotions and did 
not budge from this opinion even when 
confronted by so conventionally written 
a play as Candida. He’ facetiously in 
sisted on regarding it as a fantasy 


“Mr. Shaw amuses us,” he wrote, “by 
representing a world where conduct is 
regulated by thought, and men love 
women, as the civil servant in Pickwick 
ate crumpets, on principle.” Ideas, he 
said, are “two a penny,” and our 
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thoughts “mere bobbing corks on the 
stream of life.” By ignoring the non- 
rational life and “all its subconscious 
and unconscious elements,” Shaw ob- 
tained “most amusing results,” but, 
according to Walkley, had not dealt seri- 
ously with life. 

When Walkley made similar charges 
some years earlier, he suggested that 
Shaw ought to try to write a play about 
Don Juan. Such a character, entirely 


involved in irrational emotion, would n« 
doubt give Shaw a great deal of trouble 
Walkley, of course, did not make the 
proposal seriously. He was merely chal- 
lenging Shaw to deal seriously with the 


emotions in general and with sex in 
particular 

No one who reads the Don Juan play 
Shaw did write, along with the brilliant 
prefatory letter “To Arthur Bingham 
Walkley,” can seriously believe Shaw 
wanted to satisfy his critic rather than 
to put him in his place. But Shaw did 
meet the challenge — and, as usual, on 
his own terms. 

He met it in Man and Superman, sub- 
titled “A Comedy and a Philosophy,” 
and he blandly called it the only real 
treatment of the subject of sex ever 
written. It is superfluous to explain in 
detail how Shaw acquitted himself of 
the assignment since he alwavs explained 
his intentions better than anybody else 
But this much should be noted. He re- 
versed the old adage that you can't eat 
your cake and have it, too 

He ate the cake by composing one of 
the most congenial love comedies of his 
or any other time and filling it with 
delightfully drawn characters. He also 


made his hero John Tanner succumb to 
the very “stream of life” in which Walk- 
ley took such stock. At the end of Man 
and Superman, Tanner, one of the most 
intellectual of stage heroes, consents to 
marry Ann Whitefield and he surrenders 
to the most irrational of all emotional 
forces: Sex 

But at the same time Shaw kept the 
cake by surrendering none of his own 
prerogatives as a realist. He dealt with 
a romantic situation, but he did so unro- 
mantically and unsentimentally. John 
Tanner was the reverse of a conventional 
Don Juan; he ran away from a woman 
instead of running after her. Woman is 
the pursuer, and man is the quarry in 
this comedy. 

Moreover, Shaw not only retained his 
intellectual cake but multiplied its size 
many times over by writing the Don Juan 
in Hell interlude, in which Tanner 
dreams up another Don Juan who does 
not succumb to women at all and rejects 
all the blandishments of sex, a Don Juan 
who could give any Puritan spades in 
abstinence and moral purity. The real 
artist-creator, according to Shaw, is a 
match for any woman bent on creating 
in her own, more physical way; he is, 
indeed, the only real match for a woman 
because, like her, he has a real purpose 
John Tanner is a talker rather than a 
creator, and is, therefore, quite properly 
captured by Ann Whitefield in the “real- 
istic” plot of Man and Superman. But 
Don Juan, in Tanner’s fantasy Don 
Juan in Hell, is a creative spirit; a 
heavy-weight whereas Tanner is only a 
light-weight. Tanner is only “Man”; 
Don Juan is “Superman.” 


The Statue and the Devil dance off to the pleasures of hell. 
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Now, Shaw had some warrant for this 
anti-romantic and anti-sentimentalist por- 
trait which contradicts the popular 
notion of Don Juan as an over-sexed 
tomcat. Earlier playwrights, too, had 
been less interested in Don Juan’s philan- 
derings than in his contempt for conven- 
tions. In his earliest incarnation as the 
hero of the seventeenth century Spanish 
play El Burlador de Sevilla, he was an 
“enemy of God.” In Moliére’s famous 
Don Juan, or the Feast of the Statue, 
he was a cynic who was even more 
intolerable while playing the religious 
hypocrite than he was as a sceptic. In 
Mozart’s opera, too, Juan’s major attri- 
butes are his disregard for conventional 
scruples, scorn of moral precepts and 
flouting of heaven’s justice 


Shaw, then, followed an_ established 
literary tradition. But with this decisive 
difference: Whereas his predecessors 
made a rebel out of the licentious Don 
Juan by picturing him as an unbeliever 
and immoralist, Shaw turned him into a 
major revolutionist by portraying him as 
a believer and a moralist. Once more, 
therefore, Shaw made a good profit out 
of the transaction with Walkley. He 
found himself an ideal expounder of the 
Shavian principle of the Life Force, the 
Shavian ideal of the Superman, and the 
Shavian religion of Creative Evolution 


It is not incumbent upon us to accept 
the gospel of Don Juan and Shaw with 
deadly seriousness. It is sufficient, and 
far more intelligent, to follow it as a 
metaphorical statement to the effect that 
strong minds and spirits reject second- 
rate gratifications, and for the rest, to 
enjoy Don Juan in Hell for the mental 
exercise it provides, as well as for the 
poetic experience of watching Shaw's 
mind make dazzling gyrations that are 
visionary as well as intellectual. Shaw's 
Don Juan carries us imaginatively be- 
yond the present state of the world at 
which Shaw laughed and thundered for 
over half a century. 


In spite of his activity in politics and 
in social reform, Shaw knew as well as 
any clergyman that the world would not 
be better until individuals were. Don 
Juan’s vision of the Superman is a vision 
of an improved species of man who 
would give Shaw the better society for 
which he agitated as a socialist. He even 
made Juan envisage the liberation from 
the flesh in this world that saints en- 
visioned in the next. Juan is aligned 
with the world’s great philosophers and 
mystics. Like them, he sets himself the 
goal of penetrating the heart of reality 
by means of the power of pure con- 
templation. Using one brilliant paradox 
after another, then, Shaw performed the 
miracle of writing a play about sex and 


turning it into an ultra-religious drama 


A poet was needed before this miracle 
could be accomplished, and in writing 
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Don Juan in Hell Shaw was a poet. But 
only a keen intellect, capable of making 
distinctions, could get the fantasia in 
hell started at all. Declaring it to be his 
intention to “write the only play on the 
subject of sex ever written,” Shaw 
started with a sharp distinction between 
Casanova, the traditional lover, and Don 
Juan, the traditional rebel, who in 
Shaw’s up-to-date version rebels against 
everything that limits man’s potentiali- 
ties, including sex itself. Not Casanovism 
but Don Juanism is Shaw’s ideal. The 
one concerns itself with illusions, the 
other with realities. The one relaxes the 
will or desire for perfection, the other 
intensifies it until the Shavian hero must 
reject all second-rate gratifications and 
illusions — except perhaps the illusion 
that life can be freed from all illusion. 


Casanova would be entirely at home 
in Shaw’s “hell,” which is the place of 
pleasure and illusion. Don Juan can feel 
at home only in Shaw’s “heaven,” which 
is the place of work and reality. Casa- 
nova is a romanticist, Don Juan is a 
“realist,” and, as such, must find a pur- 
pose in the world and serve that pur- 
pose. Like his creator, he has “an evolu- 
appetite.” The distinction be- 
tween Casanovism and Don Juanism is 
the essence of the joke Shaw played on 
Walkley by complying with the latter's 
teasing request for a Don Juan play 
And, like most of Shaw’s jests, it was a 


tionary 


serious one. 


Shaw, who was often charged with 
inconsistencies, was, moreover, remark- 
ably consistent in one ultimate respect 
He remained as much of a Puritan in 
writing Don Juan in Hell, (or, for that 
matter, all of Man and Superman) as 
he had proclaimed himself to be in The 
Devil’s Disciple, Caesar and Cleopatra, 
and Captain Brassbound’s Conversion 
when he published them in 1901 under 
the collective title of “Plays for Puri- 
tans.’ His Don Juan in Hell may not 
be the “only play on the subject of sex 
ever written,” but it is certainly the most 
puritanical one. As a matter of fact, he 
never stopped writing “Plays for Puri- 
tans.” 

The wonder of it all is, of course, that 
he derived so much enjoyment from his 
puritanism. Nietzsche, from whom Shaw 
adopted the evolutionary Superman ideal 
but without the “blonde beast” attri- 
butes), had called for a gaya scienza, a 
gay knowledge, and then went mad from 
desperation. Shaw actually possessed 
gaya scienza almost as the birthright of 
his talent, and never lost his reason — 
or even his temper 

But there is another wonder in Don 
Juan in Hell: It is a complete drama of 
discussion rather than of so-called action. 
In favoring a “slice of life,” the Nat- 
uralists of the previous two or three 
decades, with Zola as their bellweather, 
had called for a drama without plot 


They did not succeed in supplying it; 
but Shaw did. 

For other reasons (namely, a passion 
for ideas and a belief in the theatre as a 
medium for enlightening the race), Shaw 
the critic also called for a drama that 
would be intrinsically “discussion.” He 
claimed his “discussion drama” could 
find sanction in theatrical tradition and 
called attention to the considerable suc- 
cess of the preaching profession in hold- 
ing audiences. He attributed the rise of 
pure discussion drama in the modern 
theatre to Ibsen, but with less accuracy 
than partisanship for both Ibsen and 
himself, It was only Shaw who succeeded 
in writing a play that is wholly discus- 
sion and yet holds up as theatre. Nobody 
has been able to duplicate his feat, and 
he himself was able to perform it more 
or less successfully only twice, in Don 
Juan in Hell and Getting Married. He 
performed it partially, of course in vir- 
tually every major work, as in the re- 
markable tent scene of Saint Joan. 


He demonstrated that a play can be 
essentially plotless, devoid of external 
action and yet not be static, whereas it 
had been held generally that a plotless 
play was the same thing as a static one. 
At the top of his form he showed that 
thought, too, was action; that ideas, 
when intensely maintained and refuted, 
not only activated the stage but made it 
exciting. Everything depends, of course, 
upon the intrinsic interest of the ideas 
and upon the dramatic verve with which 
they are stated. Discussion as managed 
by Shaw is made for speaking rather 
than merely for reading. It has the vari- 
ety, pace, and sting of effective stage 
action 

In order for discussion to constitute 
drama, it must be sparked by some need, 
intent or passion by the speakers. The 
playwright must be able to infuse the 
conversationalists with this dynamic ele- 
ment; he must create dramatic personali- 
ties. They must be capable of feeling, 
believing, and willing. Don Juan, the 
Devil, Ana, and The Statue became such 
personalities. 


Shaw, who was willing to get along 
without “plot,” never maintained that a 
play could be written without “charac- 
terization.” Actually, Don Juan and The 
Devil are as memorable stage characters 
as any in modern English drama. More- 


over, they are magnificently “orches- 
trated,” affording sharp contrasts and 
engendering tensions by their contrasting 
attitudes. And the Devil and Juan are 
worthy opponents. There are no easy 
victories for Don Juan when Old Nick 
turns social! philosopher and blasts the 
ideal of progress with the historical evi- 
dence of man’s progress in the art of 
self-destruction. Don Juan prevails, in 
fact, only by resorting to a Shavian pro- 
fession of faith; to a poetical mysticism 
which only goes to show that even so 
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ardent a rationalist as Shaw was only an 
inverted romanticist, since he was ro- 
mantic about “purpose” in the universe 
and even more determinedly romantic 
about man’s ability to lift himself up by 
his spiritual bootstraps and become the 
Superman. Don Juan wins in poetry 
rather than in argument when the Devil 
pins him down to facts 

Although it would require a much 
longer article than this to demonstrate 
Shaw's dramatic artistry in detail, it is 
not too much to say that, intentionally 
or not, he played a final trick on his 
friend Walkley who was partial to con- 
ventional playwriting. In the Don Juan 
interlude, Shaw wrote a play that vio- 
lated all conventional expectations of 
what a play should be. Yet the result is 
engrossing theatre. And the Laughton- 
Boyer performance has shown us that the 
play is, in fact, such good theatre that 
it can be played as a “reading” rather 
than as a fully staged piece replete with 
Don Juan in Hell 


succeeds without any of the _ illusion- 


costume and scenery 


making procedures that ordinary plays 
get and fail in spite of 


How cleverly Shaw worked in this 
masterpiece can be fully realized if we 


observe how, virtually from speech to 


speech, and also within the individual 
long speeches themselves, he provided 
effective equivalents for external action 
Nor did he forget “showmanship” when 
he wrote the remarkable verbal arias of 
Don Juan and the Devil. The long 
speeches require virtuoso feats of delivery 
very much like the performance of tenors 
in our opera houses. Good actors rise to 
a verbal challenge as good singers rise 
to a musical challenge, and if there were 
any doubting Thomases at performances 
of Don Juan in Hell, they must have 
been silenced when the ceiling shook with 
applause after Boyer’s and Laughton’s 
page-length speeches. The “aria,”’ when 
brilliantly rendered, can be the ultimate 
in showmanship. Shaw, the former music 
critic, was not apt to overlook this fact 


Moreover, watching for skill in “dram- 
aturgy”’ we also see that he even organ- 
ized the discussion in such a way that it 
agrees with the Aristotelian prescription 
that a play should have a “beginning,” 
“middle,” and “end.” It contains, too, 
the dynamic factors of discovery (or 
“recognition”’) and reversal (or “perip- 
ety”) Aristotle considered essential to 
good playwriting. There are physical 
discoveries or recognitions at the begin- 


ning when Ana meets Juan and her 


Ana joins the other followers of Creative Evolution, Shaw and Don Juan. 
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father in hell, and there are mental and 
spiritual discoveries, of course, through- 


out the play. As for “reversals” (that 
Broadway calls “switcheroos”), the entire 
play is a “reversal,” from the start when 
the conventionally pious Ana is amazed 
to find herself in hell to the last minute 
when she converts to the religion of 
Creative Evolution. In between, besides, 
we have such reversals as the presenta- 
tion of hell as the place of pleasure and 
romantic illusion, heaven as the place of 
work and reality, Don Juan as a morailist, 
The Statue as a hedonist, and all those 
twists and turns of dialectical discourse 
that make the play continuously stimu- 
lating and delightful. 


We need only add all these witcheries 
of craftsmanship together to realize how 
devilishly clever was the Irish-born Puri- 
tan who made a first-grade puritan out 
of Europe’s most celebrated sinner. The 
kingdom of heaven may not be made of 
such things, but the kingdom of theatre 
most assuredly is. Shaw may not have 
redeemed the earth as he would have 
liked to do, but he redeemed the Eng- 
lish theatre; and it can be said, too, that 
it was the first time in history that the 
theatre ever derived any benefit from a 
Puritan 
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doggerel to a musical accompaniment is 
a bogus device; it should, if anything, 
be sung, since it amounts only to the 
cheap Broadway species of lyrics and 
since the play itself is only a tawdry 
torch song. Of course, it is all presented 
in a very arty manner, but it gets no 
closer at any point to dramatic art than 
its admirers get to critical intelligence. 


Two Comedies 


One of the things wrong with the 
theatre, at least in the present season, is 
Herman Shumlin. Having already in- 
flicted upon it two British duds, Lace 
On Her Petticoat and To Dorothy, A 
Son, he determinedly pursued his course 
by importing still another, this one 
called Gertie. Mr. Shumlin was for some 
years the producer of the plays of Lillian 
Hellman and therefore presumably is not 
totally blind when it comes to reading 
scripts, so his choice of three such suc- 
cessive turkeys is a bit hard to fathom 
The possibility in this case is that he 
thought that in Glynis Johns, a young 
English actress, he had found a player 
who might appeal to our theatregoers 
regardless of the quality of her vehicle 
and who might draw money into the box 
office as such other young newcomers as 
June Lockhart and Audrey Hepburn did 
with vehicles also disliked by reviewers. 

Miss Johns is personally an attractive 
little bag of tricks but two things con- 
spired to disappoint Mr. Shumlin’s hopes 
for her. The first was a style of acting 
so excessively repressed as to provoke an 
audience’s fear that she cither was des- 
perately ill or was entirely disinterested 
in her role. There were times, indeed, 
when she so overemployed the aloof and 
withdrawn manner that she seemed in 
imminent danger of vanishing from the 
stage altogether, like a prestidigitator’s 
assistant in a disappearing act. She 
lacked entirely, at any rate in this, her 
first appearance on the American stage, 
the alertness and drive which local play- 
goers so greatly admire. 

The second thing was that Mr. Shum- 
lin presented Miss Johns as a star at the 
outset instead of hiring Richard Maney, 
the press-agent extraordinary, to do the 
job for him after the play suffered bad 
notices. It was this Prof. Maney, it will 
be remembered, who maneuvered the 
starring business so successfully in the 
cases of the Lockhart and Hepburn girls 
after all seemed lost and it was barely 
possible that he might have managed 
the same feat with Miss Johns, despite 
the serious handicap which she presented 
Anyone like Maney, who could sell 
theatres air-warming systems in mid- 
summer, appears to be able to do a lot 
of bizarre things 


Enid Bagnold, author of the play, is 
known for several amusing novels — 
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Serena Blandish and National Velvet are 
two — but it was clear from this exhibit 
that she is still a novelist rather than a 
playwright. She told her tale of an im- 
poverished English girl’s machinations to 
get herself and her sister to America, 
where easy money and rich husbands are 
to be had at every street 
corner, as if she were addressing a book 


obviously 


publisher instead of a theatrical audi- 
ence. And the result was an evening that 
resembled a company of actors reading 
one another quotes from a projected 
novel and reading them pretty list- 
lessly. 


Maugham-Behrman 


Though I have not read the Maugham 
story from which S. N. Behrman has de- 
rived the comedy, Jane, I have a feeling 
that most of the virtues of the play are 
to be credited to the playwright and 
several of its flat notes to its source 
These latter are the aged theme of the 
female frump who develops with the aid 
of a fashionable couturier into a creature 
of supreme poise and elegance, her tri- 
umph in London society on the score 
that she is always forthright and on all 
occasions speaks the truth, and an insist- 
ent overemphasis of what is habitually 
described by the reviewers as a civilized 
point of view. If, in the first place, any 
person were to be invariably truthful in 
English society or in any other smart 
circle he, and more particularly she, far 
from being considered captivating would 
be kicked out of the house even before 
the canapés were served; and, secondly, 
what is called a civilized point of view, 
in this case as in so many others, is 
“civilized” chiefly in the embellishment 
by a good tailor of instruments of insult, 
in the disdain for the sounder and more 
comfortable conventions, and in what is 
essentially only a smooth boorishness 

The play’s virtues lie in a grade of 
humor and wit that, regardless of any 
such inquiry into fallacy and ethics, pro- 
vides the material for a lot of irresistible 
chuckles, in Behrman’s recapture of his 
early literary grace which in later vears 
seemed to have deserted him, and in a 
tone that gives to the whole an ingrati- 
ating whimsicality, (Maugham perhaps 
deserves credit for some of the inspira- 
tion in two of these directions; I can't 
say definitely since, as I have noted, I 
don’t know his story; I judge things 
simply from his record.) That Behrman 
has visible difficulty after the half-way 
mark with his plot, as a number of the 
critics have complained, is_ perfectly 
true; he doesn’t seem to know what to 
do or where to proceed once. its initial 
notion is stated and exhausted. But, 
though that is grantedly a critical defect, 
I don’t think it too much matters so far 
as entertainment goes. 


It remains a persistent interest in plot 
for plot’s sake that debilitates so much 
of today’s drama criticism. Plots are the 
pleasure of adolescent minds, minds that 
are still at the tell-me-a-story-papa age 
and that revel in such juvenile literature 
as detective stories, later-day romantic 
historical novels and similar dime novel 
art in four dollar bindings, and in such 
theatrical fare as primitive melodrama 
couched in polysyllables, modernized 
Pinero with soapboxes supplanting tea 
tables, and the tidy carpentry in general 
that has a beginning, middle and end as 
mechanically planned and executed as 
a two dollar table-d’héte dinner. And 
thus it has come about that, for all their 
pleas for an advanced drama and for a 
drama of some freshness and vitality, the 
critical gentry with a few notable excep- 
tions has lamented the tonic, invigorating 
and breeze-swept untidiness of such 
imaginations as the later O’Casey, the 
young Saroyan, the van Druten of a play 
like J Am A Camera, and, among others, 
of a playwright like this present Behr- 
man who appreciates that harmony of 
temper and melody of words provide a 
dramatic music infinitely superior to the 
question of who murdered Roger Ack- 
royd or of how Cinderella Ginsberg 
manages to win the Earl of Kippersham 
from the snobbish Duchess of Wurst. 


Cyril Ritchard has directed Jane with 
a fine shrewdness and it is beautifully 
acted by Edna Best in the title role and 
Howard St. John as the newspaper 
tycoon whom she eventually achieves, 
against his will, as a mate. Several of the 
others, too, have been trained into the 
picture, among them Basil Rathbone as 
a sardonic Maugham narrator (“Most 
people mistake skepticism for cynicism”) 
and Phillip Friend as the young pusher 
whom Jane has earlier adopted as a hus- 
band. Irene Browne, however, seems to 
be acting four or five dissimilar roles at 
the top of her strength in the single one 
of the distraught London hostess; and a 
young movie actress, Adrienne Corri, 
performs the ingenue role as if she were 
still in her dressing reom admiting her- 
self in the mirror 


Another 


Its name was Collector's Item. Its 
authors were Lillian Day and Alfred 
Golden. It dealt with the antique busi- 
ness. It was performed by a company 
including Allyn Joslyn, Erik Rhodes, 
Rene Paul, James Gregory, and Gaye 
Jordan. It was simon-pure, unadulter- 
ated, unalloyed, unmixed, unvarnished, 
matchless, true-blue garbage, badly acted 


This much of a review is sufficient 


If it doesn’t tell you any more about it, 
consider yourselves damned lucky. 





sylphs of the Romantic period, toe work 
is aesthetically justified only when a 
floating, airy quality is sought. But the 
function of the toe shoe in recent ballet 
history has really had little to do with 
fragility. The classical ballerina has a 
fiery, almost machine-like precision; she 
does not float on her she uses 
them for snapping up and down and 
spinning around. The strong foot and 
leg — the classical tutu exposes them — 
are essential to the female dancer. She 
is no melting, clinging-vine creature. A 
woman who can stand on one toe for a 
full minute is not weak. The ballerina 
symbolizes a woman who is strong and 
self-possessed, one whose hard-toed com- 
petence suggests a certain cruelty. The 
“love duet” which recurs in classical 
ballet is a display of the woman's physi- 
cal charms through the agency of a male 
partner who must stay as much out of 
sight as possible. The man’s contribution 
to the pas de deux is infinitesimal com- 
pared to the woman's. Thus, in the basic 
dance patterns of the male is 
“destroyed.” Love is portrayed as the 
man’s subservience to the woman 

In view of the widely held belief that 
in the love relationship a woman suc- 
cumbs to a man, ballet would appear to 
be entirely at odds with reality. But then 
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Ballet's Fatal Woman 
(continued from page 22) 


so would be a very strong tradition in 
Western art which most of us feel at 
home in: An interpretation of love which 
glorifies the remote and mysterious wom- 
an, the interpretation which is at the 
root of Romance, from the period of 
ceurtly-love poetry down through the 
Victorian era at least. The greatest 
stories in this tradition portray love not 
as a pleasant diversion but as a danger- 
ous adventure. The most famous lovers 
are those whose falling in love meant 
breaking laws and running great risks 
(Lancelot and Guinever, Romeo and 
Juliet, Cathy and Heathcliff). In these 
stories, told from the man’s point of 
view, the implication is that the woman 
somehow contains dangers within herself 
Poem after poem has been written to 
“my cruel fair,” and the femme fatale is 
a recurrent figure in our literature -— the 
epitome of the destructive female. This 
literature of love embodies a dou- 
ble, seemingly self-contradictory attitude 
toward woman, as something to be de- 
sired and as something to be feared 
There are many ways of expressing this 
ambivalence; the naivest way of doing it 
without actually admitting it is through 
a device which appears time and again 
in folklore: Enchantment. If the ugly 
witch is really an enchanted princess, one 
can feel hostility toward the witch, love 
toward the princess. Only in the non- 
verbal literature of the dance can any- 
thing remotely like this naive aproach be 
used today. Our novels and dramas are 
too complex and too sophisticated, too 
much like reality to be able to return to 
such simple symbols of inner feelings 


M... DANCE may be re- 


garded as sexual fantasy. In the first 
place, the dancer is an exhibitionist. The 
white delicate dresses of the sprites 
in Sylphides emphasize their maiden 
charms; the Spanish male dancer shows 
off his masculine prowess; the chorus 
girl reveals her legs and whatever else 
custom permits; and so forth. In the 
second place, the subject matter of 
dance, especially of ballet, is the inter- 
pretation of sexual relationships. Ballets 
about destructive females came into be- 
ing because they expressed one possible 
attitude toward sex. A few great ballets 
have been composed from a slightly dif- 
ferent point of view, in which the woman 
turns out to be the victim (Antony Tu- 
dor’s Pillar of Fire and Lilac Garden are 
the best examples). In either case love 
is still seen as a fantasy of high adven- 
ture in which fatal dangers are mingled 
with glittering attractions 

Ballet 


choreographers 


have usually 


been men. As craftsmen they may forget 
their personal desires and fears in their 
zeal for perfection of form and style, but 
as artists, as people who impose a pat- 
tern on experience, they never stop being 
the particular kind of men they are. The 
point is an elementary one, and I would 
blush to introduce it into a discussion of 
literature or painting. But there are pe- 
culiar ideas afloat about ballet, one of 
which seems to be that the ballet tradi 
tion exists, without benefit of human 
direction. 
The truth 
tradition 


is that the classical ballet 
is based on certain attitudes 
which, though shared in some degree by 
all civilized men, are often associated 
with the compulsions and fears of homo- 
sexuals, Some choreographers’ homosex- 
ual tendencies may make them feel a 
certain way; their artistry can, however, 
make the fantasy they put on the stage 
meaningful to “normal” men. (Abnor 
mality is, after all, a deviation, not a 
complete reversal; the homosexual’s com- 
pulsions and fears can be understood by 
everyone.) Since in ballet a woman is 
always seen in a love relationship, the 
choreographer imagines himself as her 
lover; some deep-rooted fear of women 
may make her seem impossible to win; 
then the lover turns into a slave and, at 
times, into a victim. The unattractive 
wishy-washy male of classical ballet sym- 
bolizes an acceptance of female de 
structiveness. Some contemporary male 
choreographers have simply decided to 
rebel against the form their predecessors 
created. Instead of letting the female 
the man with impunity, they 
point an accusing finger at her and show 
her up for the murderess she has really 
been all along 


destroy 


88 IF THEY seem to hate 
women, they remain fascinated by them 
The very weakness of The Cage as a 
unified work of art is that, instead of 
being a consistent and relentless exposure 
of female cruelty, it tries to offer ex- 
cuses for women; it tries to show that, 


like the Swan Queen, the Novice is 
really a lovable woman who is “enchant- 
ed.” Robbins makes the point in a very 
sentimental way: The Novice falls in 
love with her second victim and has to 
be bullied into destroying him. In the 
setting of Robbins’ insect world, this is 
silly. In terms of basic motivations, the 
same for this as for all other ballets 
about destructive females, nothing could 
be more understandable. 

We women will have to accept the 
destructive female in ballet as long as it 
remains the projection of male fantasies 
We can ask for more artistry and less 
cheap shock-appeal, of course. But we 
make a mistake if we demand a return 
to the female whose destructiveness was 
merely kept out of sight 
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Second Nighters 
(continued from page 47) 
night, arrived on the second, the critics, 
so unaccustomed to such things, would 
probably be impressed by the platinum 
tresses or the tails but have no idea who 


was wearing them 


S.. OND nighters Come to see 


the show, not each other. They are in 
their seats at curtain time. There is no 
irritating rustle for place during the en- 
tire first act, no dropped programs, 
crushed insteps, frenzied whispers. There 
is no rivalry between the center aisle 
striders and the actors onstage. Coughers 
are at a minimum, drunks sparse. The 
nighters 


one exception to the second 


anonymity is Leo stoutish 
black hair 
pate 


might mistake him for a wandering revo- 


Lerman, a 
with a ruff of 


surrounding a 


gentleman 
conical Novices 
lutionary killing a few hours before blow- 
ing up the Bank. It 
turns out, however, that he is the fea- 
ture editor of Mademoiselle, a magazine 
expressly devoted to the needs, body and 


soul, of 


Chase National 


young misses. A_ gregarious 
second nighter, he stands up in the small 
space between the seats and calmly sur- 
veys the house before the shew and dur- 
ing each intermission, beckoning to 
friends, them and holding 


court up and down the aisles as though 


in his own private hall 


calling to 


The actors like second nights. The 
long weeks of rehearsal and out-of-town 
tryouts have come and gone. The open- 
ing night is past, the reviews digested, 
the die cast. If the show is a hit, the 
actors play with an illuminating ease 


and artistry 


If it is a flop, (and if four 


out of the eight newspapers that day 
have said it is, it is,) they play with even 

Already they 
Saturday night 


posted on the 


more consummate skill 


know the worst; the 
closing notice is already 
call board 

Actors find second nighters an appre- 
ciative audience, loyal to the end. When 
a show has been panned by the first- 
night critics, the second nighters, 


an innate stubbornness, clap harder and 


with 


longer just to 


show how wrong their 


co-patriots are. Most of them have read 
the newspapers, but are determined to 
judge anew, impartially. One more than 
usually spartan second nighter showed up 
at Emlyn Williams’ recent Dickens read- 
ings minus every tooth in his head. They 
had been yanked that very day, but a 
trouper in true showbusiness tradition, 
the second nighter sat through six scenes, 
bloody but unbowed, clapping enthusias- 
tically as Williams took his curtain calls 

The first frequently 
than not a greater show than the one 
they've paid to see, attend every brassy 
Gilbert Miller, by 
Leland Hayward, by Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein, by Lindsay and Crouse 


nighters, more 


musical, anything by 


Their 
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hordes, however, thin out fast if the new 
play carries a suggestion of a social mes- 
sage, hint of a moral, or deals ever so 
lightly with somber reality. Second night- 
ers don’t mind dramas. They even seem 
to like them. Strangely enough, they 
even seem to like the theatre. 


Second nighters don’t rush out to 
Sardi’s or “21” afterward to pan the 
show, and, like bartenders who know it 
is fatal to take a drink, their names are 
seldom on the show’s list of backers 
They like the theatre but not 


enough to put their money in it 


quite 


Second nighters scorn the cozy TV set 
at home, brave blizzards, rain and sar- 
castic taxi drivers to be in their seats at 
The only exception: When 
stinker arrives, one that should 
have blown away after the Boston open- 
ing. Then the still faithful few scan 
the audience in vain for a familiar face 
Instead 
strange 


curtain rise 
a real 


they see new and 


office 


somewhat 
ones workers down to 
ranks the tickets have seeped all 
day. The final recipient more often than 
not is someone who trusted the judgment 
and generosity of his superior and is in 
for a bitter awakening; a messenger girl 
or a production department worker; the 
ladies’ room lady or a calloused elevator 
man. Actually, the second nighter at a 
flop show is no more of a nonentity than 
on any other night; to the die-hards it 
only seems so 

When the show is a hit, the second 
nighter 


whose 


passes smugly by the jostling, 
anxiety-ridden money-waving line at the 
box office. He turns his face away from 
the row of standees at the back of the 
house, as though from embarrassing sup- 
plicants. Tonight the holder of the two 
free stubs has a glow about him. All day 
he has been the envy of his office. So 
many people have said to him, “What a 
wonderful job you have. Going to a 
show every night. Lucky you.” 

Little do the 
trial by fire 


uninitiated realize the 
through which the critics 
pass each year, especially during the sea- 
son’s beginning with the rash of rash 
entries the real turkeys they have sat 
through, the deadly ennui engendered by 
three suppressed 
creeping paralysis after the squirming 
period is over, the seat, which strangely 
has turned to chipped marble. These 
nights, and there have been more and 
more in recent years, the critic longs 
passionately for either a mattress or a 
But he sticks politely to the 
applauding as enthusiastically as 
possible, and never, never making the 
feverish rush for the exit five minutes 
before the final curtain as many of the 
first night audience’s ruder members do 


hours of yawns, the 


stiff bracer 


end, 


Lo the poor second nighter, an unsung, 
unhonored hero. Who loves him? No- 
body, perhaps, but the actor. As Maney 
says, “They could make bird calls in the 
lobby and no one would care.” 
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New York at Night 


(continued from page 9) 


ting night life trade records—-and up- 
setting Fordham’s seismograph. 

Luscious Kyle MacDonnell claims it 
was her new infant who drove her back to 
work. But this time the ethereal blonde 
from Texas has emerged from a well- 
established career on television screens 
to face live and fussy audiences in the 
Waldorf’s Empire Room. Her café debut 
and easy song styling affected blasé New 
Yorkers like a fresh breath of April after 
a winter of midnighting in air-conditioned 
cellars. 

Dixieland bandman Eddie Condon 
clutches his ulcers whenever anyone men- 
tions Johnnie Ray's swoon-singing in his 
Village Jazz joint. Ray’s writhing re- 
minds him of a kid full of green apples 
Louis Armstrong and Lee Wiley get 
Condon’s unswerving salute as minstrel 
masterpieces. 

No matter what you hear about — or 
from — Columbia's new platter-scorcher, 
you will either love him, or leave him 
for the birds. There’s no compromising 
with this “cry baby.” The Copacabana’s 
manager and talent-spotter Jack En- 
tratter trekked to the Boulevard cafe on 
Long Island last summer to scout and 
sign another act, The Redheads, who 
were featured in the Copa last month 
with Jane Powell. While Entratter was 
waiting for an earful of the Boulevard’s 
main attraction, he caught first sight and 
sound of an in-between act, Johnnie Ray 
The songman’s agent sensed a business 
interest in Entratter’s attention, begged 
the Copa mogul to give Ray a chance in 
the East Side showcase. Big Jack okayed 
a tryout deal with: “Send me the usual 
contract with options for five years at 
twice what he’s getting here — $600 per 
week.” 

The agent ahoost genuflected with 
gratitude, but forgot to draw up the 
contract. Then came the pause that de- 
presses, Entratter discovered. Weeks later 
he needed a male singer for his April 
show, phoned the agent and learned of 
Ray's overnight rocketing in tin-pan 
alley. Due to the verbal agreement, En- 
tratter and the Copa were given a spe- 
cial bargain price for Johnnie Ray’s cur- 
rent appearance — $2000 per week — 
half of what Ray was being marketed at 
when contracts were signed in February 

Jane Powell spent much of her time 
between shows at the Copacabana, team- 
ing with Nat King Cole on musical 
arrangements for their forthcoming movie, 
Small Town Girl . . . The more people 
talk and write of girdle-trimming diets, 
the merrier Dick Salisian’s cash register 
jingles. His Golden Horn restaurant’s 
Armenian dishes abound with variations 
of rice, greens and lamb. 

The new Allison Hotel in Florida is 
luring food adventurers with an eight- 
ball kitchen delight called the pizza-bagel 
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Leo Lindy isn’t impervious to inno- 
vation, but before adding this one to his 
New York bake-shop creations he prefers 
to study reaction to it in Miami Beach 
mortality tables 


Nicky Quattrociocchi, who surprises 
new customers with baked mynah bird 
at $6000-and-up on his El Borracho 4 la 
carte menu, is probably the right man to 
serve up Gen. D. D. Eisenhower's favor- 
ite dish, baked baby swan. The General 
swears he has never sampled same, but 
merely read about it being prepared for 
knights of old in merrie England. To- 
day’s recipe would necessarily read 
“First, steal one plump cygnet without 
observation by game warden or either of 
its feathered parents.” An outlaw caught 
in the act by the game warden is auto- 
matically fined $500, caught by mama 


or papa swan — murdered. 


Sherman Billingsley and Ben Finney 
resemble a pair of Waikiki beach boys 
since the Stork proprietor signed on that 
fabulous stand-in 
boniface. Finney, a global rover, canasta 


man-about-town as 


ace, oilman and delver into strange en- 
terprises, once met a flaxen-tressed Datch 
gal on a Balinese beach who had the 
deepest tan he had ever gandered on 
fair-skinned angel. Her father, a chemist, 
gave Ben the formula of a sunburn lotion 
used by the lassie. Until a few months 
ago it was a scrap of paper lost in an old 


SUMMER FUN4), 
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Play while you work in the vacationland atmos 
phere'of Southern California with its cultural 
and professional opportunities. 


wallet. Now, if Richard Hudnut lifts its 
option, we are almost sure to find a 
Sortilege label on the Bali-Tan for which 
Billingsley and Ben have been extraordi- 
nary walking showcases during the winter 


Irrepressible B. S. Pully gaped at a 
London bartender’s prescription for a 
‘smashing™ drink called the Tiger Lillet, 
gargled at the thought of it, and offered 
to buy anyone in the Guys and Dolls 
cast a free load at La Cava, if a New 
York saloon could be found with the 
ingredients behind its bar 


If you happen to be staggering around 
the 27th floor of the St. Moritz Hotel at 
six in the morning and think you smell 
baked beans, you are still alert and sensi- 
tive to shock. It’s very likely that Carle- 
ton Morse, producer of “One 
Family,” is cooking 
crackling breakfast dish Humphrey 
Bogart and Lauren Bacall are Gotham’s 
most clocklike characters, when not play- 


Man's 


up his favorite 


ing their devil-may-care roles for filming 
and press interviews. You can find them 
holding forth at the same time, same table 
every lunch, dinner and midnight in “21” 
Don Rodney, who yodels to his own 
guitaring in the Waldorf’s Peacock 
Lounge, presents a prima facie case of 
inflation. Ten years ago he did a trick 
guitar act, strumming it with a quarter 
now does the same routine with a 
50-cent piece 
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two-to-four years’ training and require 
only a high school diploma. While some 
graduate students become actors, some 
teachers, others join the staff of one of 
the eighteen newspapers and magazines 
devoted to theatre 
many 


(There are that 
publications in Yugoslavia, a 
country that numbers sixteen million peo- 


ple, that concentrate on the drama!) 


“Minority” theatres flourish in Yugo- 
slavia as they never did before. The 
Hungarians, Italians and Albanians eact 
maintain one professional company with 
full repertoires in their own language 
Among the amateurs, the record is even 
more impressive; to mention a few fig- 
ures, the Bulgarians have thirty-five, the 
Slovaks thirty-three and the Rumanians 


sixteen. 
e@ amateur theatres in 


Yugoslavia are almost as lively as the 
professional. Before the war they num- 
bered twenty; today the figure is 4,000 
and rising. More than 1,000 trade union 
organizations have their own theatre 
groups with a combined membership of 
over 20,000. Many of the actors and tech- 
nicians have drifted into professional 
work in Belgrade, Zagreb, and Sarajevo, 
and only recently a trade union group 
formed the nucleus of a new professional 
theatre in Niksic, Montenegro. Perform- 
ances average two or three a week, and 
interest in them among the workers 
reached such a pitch that last year the 
Belgrade amateurs participated in a ten- 
day festival. 


Opera and ballet have been converted 
into “popular arts” by bringing admis- 
sion prices within the ordinary worker's 
budget. Except for an occasional bit of 
Kalman or Lehar fluff, the diet is pretty 
much restricted to staples. Musical com- 
edies in the American sense do not exist, 
and in Belgrade’s two “night clubs” with 
“shows,” the talent is so mangy and the 
girls so ugly that even the most uncul- 
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Theatre Expands in Yugoslavia 
(continued from page 25) 


tured-minded ringside roué would be 
driven unprotestingly into the opera 
house. 

Yugoslavia now has eleven permanent 
opera organizations with a repertoire 
largely drawn from the more hackneyed 
Italian and French favorites. Memories 
of the German occupation put Wagner 
in temporary eclipse, but he is scheduled 
for a comeback this season 


The national Yugoslav offerings, both 
opera and ballet, are generally folksy in 
feeling and academic in composition 
Most of them are characterized by the 
presence of a vicious landlord or a for 
eign tyrant and an innocent peasant 
maid on whom the bully would exert his 
droit de seigneur. There is very little of 
what most Westerners would call modern 
music and practically nothing at all of 
modern dance. 


Artistic standards are high, produc- 
tions on the sumptuous side. Particularly 
in the Yugoslav ballets like The Legend 
of Ohrid and The Gingerbread Heart 
both of which were shown last year at 
the Edinburgh Festival, costuming is 
imaginative and visually exciting. For 
Ohrid, Belgrade’s leading costume de- 
signer, Militza Babic, made a thorough 
preliminary study of the authentic cos- 
tumes of the Lake Ohrid region of 
Macedonia, then used the sketches as a 
point of departure for her own stylized 
conceptions. 


The feature-length Yugoslav film is a 
postwar baby weaned on Soviet tech- 
niques and captured German and Ital- 
ian equipment. With the reorientation of 
Yugoslavia’s political life toward the 
West, Russian influence and its empha- 
sis on the monumental has declined and 
been replaced by an enthusiasm for di- 
rectors like Vittorio de Sica and John 
Ford. 


Sprawling studios have sprouted up in 
Serbia, Croatia, and Slovenia; more 
modest ones in the other republics. Pride 
of the Yugoslav movie industry is Film 
City on the outskirts of Belgrade. While 
the total number of feature-length pic- 
tures still averages fewer than ten a year, 
documentary production has taken on 
major proportions. Photography is gen- 
erally of high quality, but technicians, 
for the most part, are self-made men still 
struggling to master their crafts 


While directors and actors often alter 
nate between the films and the theatre, 
serious interest in the specialized tech- 
niques of cinematic art has resulted in 
the founding of a Belgrade film school 

Since the war the infant movie indus- 
try was government subsidized. Recently 
the subsidies were discontinued and the 
industry was tried out on a strictly “busi- 
ness” basis. Did many companies fail ? 


No, said leading film director, Rados 
Novakovic; “You start to think and you 
don’t go bankrupt.” With its withdrawal 
of subsidies, the Government gave com- 
panies permission to use their foreign 
profits to buy equipment abroad. Last 
year one third of all production was sold 
on the foreign market, principally to 
England, Greece, and Austria. 


Movie houses have more than doubled 
since 1939. Yugoslavia’s cultural com- 
missars feel the intrinsic quality of pic- 
tures is destroyed by dubbing, but in 
spite of the fact that all films are shown 
in their original language the movie 
theatres are more crowded than ever 


Yugoslavia, unlike most countries, does 
not import films strictly on a quota basis 
A committee of intellectuals has been set 
up to review all foreign offerings and to 
recommend purchase of those they con- 
sider outstanding from the dual view- 
point of form and content 


T HE TREND in Yugoslav films 
can best be illustrated by briefly sum- 
marizing three recent productions, two 
completed, and one still in the making 


Bakonja Fra Brne, adapted from a 
nineteenth-century novel, is a somewhat 
Rabelaisian satire on the clergy. It de- 
picts a group of worldly monks in a 
Dalmatian monastery where hypocrisy, 
politics, and sex play a far more impor- 
tant role than contemplation and prayers 

The second is Last Day, a spy story 
replete with saboteurs, secret servicemen, 
and chase scenes. The villain — his na- 
tionality remains unspecified, but there 
is not much doubt that he hails from the 
USSR — gets his just desserts for trying 
to set up an illegal radio 


Gypsies, directed by Novakovic, is a 
colorful costume drama with a minimum 
of social significance. The star is the di- 
rector’s wife, Vera Gregovic, Yugoslavia's 
leading contender for the title of Num- 
ber One Glamour Girl. It tells the tale 
of a beautiful gypsy dancer — Vera be- 
gan her career as a Spanish dancer — 
and the dark, Dostoyevskian passions 
she inspires. While the picture might be 
classed as escapist fare of the potentially 
Rita Hayworth variety, it departs from 
the Hollywood formula with a typically 
Slavic ending — unhappy 

The rapid spawning of the legitimate 
theatres, the growth of a national film 
industry, and the extension of such ac- 
tivities to the remoter parts of Yugo- 
slavia, provide even sceptics with evi- 
dence that the public for good popular- 
priced art is not confined to a single area 
or a single social or economic group, but 
is potentially as large as the population 
of any given society. 
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Pay as You View TV 
(continued from page 28) 


the risky practice of sending out road 
shows but could bring Broadway to 
Mainstreets still untouched by the road 
companies. 

Joseph H. McConnell, president of 
NBC, recently anticipated that 4,000 or 
more theatres would be television- 
equipped by 1955. The blueprints make 
provision for centrally located studios 
from where the shows can be piped to 
the theatres. On the west coast a group 
of theatres already have entered serious 
discussions for the televising of South 
Pacific; the Theatre Guild has displayed 
lively interest in offering a series of plays 
for exclusive telecasting to the theatres, 
and the Metropolitan Opera, which high 
costs kept off TV this year, could become 
a regular feature in the movie houses. 

The whole plan, unfortunately, hinges 
to a considerable extent on the theatres’ 
ability to qualify for exclusive channels 
from the FCC. Although they deny it, 
they have been charged with a plot to 
monopolize good TV programs for their 
own use by virtue of their economic 
power and such accusations do not sit 
well with the competition-minded FCC. 

The second new development is sub- 
scription television. Generally opposed by 
the broadcasters, sponsors and advertis- 
ing agencies, and only recently de- 
nounced by Michigan State senator 
Harold M. Ryan who proposed a bill to 
ban it, subscription television neverthe- 
less chalked up progress last year and 
continues to serve notice that the public 
can get a better show the moment it is 
willing to drop its “something-for- 
nothing” expectations. 


Of the three subscription systems de- 
veloped so far, only Phonevision, the 
method developed by Zenith Radio Cor- 
poration, has been actually field tested 
Briefly, Phonevision works this way: A 
jumbled image is sent out from the 
transmitter. In the home, the television 
set is connected with the telephone. 
Upon request from a viewer, the tele- 
phone operator relays over the phone 


line the electrical impulse which clears 
and stcadies the picture on the screen of 
the TV set. At the end of the month, 
the subscriber is billed, for the Phone- 
vision shows he has ordered. From a 
technical point of view, there is no rea- 
son why “free” or sponsored television 
and subscription TV could not function 
side-by-side, with subscription television 
applied only to the more expensive shows 
such as new movies, plays, etc. Public 
opinion surveys have apparently estab- 
lished that the public would be quite 
willing to pay for such programs which 
it can not get from the commercial 
advertisers. 

Like each of the other systems, Phone- 
vision has its disadvantages. The part to 
be played by the Telephone Company in 
the Zenith scheme of things remains to 
be worked out, and Hollywood has 
shown a marked reluctance to let its 
pictures go on the air, even for limited 
tests. In fact, to provide films for the 
Phonevision test run in Chicago last 
year, the movie distributors had to be 
prodded by the Justice Department 
Nevertheless, Zenith appears well satis- 
fied with the test and is now seeking 
permission to establish its system on a 
regular commercial basis. 

The other two systems are Skiatron’s 
Subscriber-Vision, which uses no wires 
of any sort and clears the “scrambled” 
signal at the set with the aid of an 
ingeniously designed “decoder” card 
which would be sold to the viewers. 

Telemeter, the third pay-as-you-go 
system, is a coin-box device in which 
Paramount Pictures holds a half-interest. 
Here the jumbled picture is cleared up 
when coins are inserted into a box at- 
tached to the TV receiver. 

It can reasonably be assumed that 
both theatre television and subscription 
television will eventually go into full- 
scale operation. Their success will de- 
pend on whether the spectator is willing 
to pay his way rather than let the adver- 
tising sponsor pay it for him. There is 
also reason to believe he is. 





Conservatory 


SUMMER 
THEATRE 
SCHOOL 
of - 
DRAMA & DANC 
June 30, Aug. 9 


Acting—Directing—Speech—Production— 
Design 
Modern Theatre seats 500 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree 
with major in Drama or Dance 
Experimental Theatre seats 125 
Catalog on request 
Drama Dept 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
26 Fenway Boston, Mass. 
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BESSIE V. HICKS SCHOOL 


A non-profit institution dedicated to 
the drama; to the recognition of any 
spark of ability within the student 
—a spark discovered quickly and 
candidly, through a program of 
frequent public plays. 


Current student production: 


The Walrus and the Carpenter 


For school information, 
write for Booklet A to 
1425 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





FEAGIN SCHOOL 


of the American Foundation of Dramatic Arts | 
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| 
CREATIVE SCHOOL 


“Hartford, Conn. can boast of a unique 

professional theatre school—the School for 

Creative Work, formerly the Randall School 
as creative as its name...” 


Aimee Scheff in Theatre Arts, Jan. °52 


A 3-year professional training pro- 
gram, with integrated studies in theatre, 
radio and television, and related studies 
in music, fine and applied arts. The 
Players Company, a division of the 
school, is a professional theatre com- 
pany with employment opportunities 
for graduates of the school. For infor- 
mation, write School for Creative 
Work, 174 Ann St., Hartford, Conn. 
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NATIONAL THEATRE GROUP 


Elm Park Theatre 


150 Miles from Chicage 
on Elkhart Lake, Wisconsin 


Professional Group 
ACT 6th Season 
AS 


Children’s Series 
you 
10 Weeks Season 


Adult Theatre 
Guaranteed Casting 
TRAIN July | to Labor Day 
Room @ Board @ Tuition $300 


registration closes June 5 


ENROLL NOW IN 
HOLLYWOOD'S 
FINEST SCHOOL 


Where You Will Be Seen Regularly 
On Our Stage by 


AGENTS AND PRODUCERS 


Public Performances Guaranteed 
Approved for Veterans 


(Spring Term Starts April 21st) 
STAGE, SCREEN, RADIO, TELEVISION 


GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP 


6040 Wilshire Bivd. 
Hollywood 36, Calif. 
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= OF DRAMA & RADIO 


An intensive course of study designed for 
training the individual in preparation for 
professional work in 


©@ TELEVISION 
Public appearances © Veteran approval 
New Term: April ! 
Summer Terms: July 7-Aug. 15; Aug. 4-Aug. 22 
Courses in Diction, Public Speaking, Poise «+ Da 
& Eve. © Teen-Age & Children's Depts. © Cat. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER—Radio C 
630 Fifth Avenue, NY., N.Y., Tel. CO §-0926 
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Join the 1952 
College of the Pacific 


COLUMBIA COMPANY 


play in the historic 


FALLON HOUSE THEATRE 
in the old Gold Rush 
“ghost town" of Columbia, 
California 


7 week repertory season 
JUNE 23 TO AUG. 9 


FULL COLLEGE CREDIT 


in the unique 


SUMMER THEATRE 


in the West 
e 
write now to 
DeMarcus Brown 
Pacific Theatre Director 
College of the Pacific 
Stockton @ California 


I've Been Reading 
(continued from page 4) 


| producers found it too literate. Literacy 


seems to be almost a crime in show busi- 
ness these days. 


Bird of Paradise 

Worth looking into is Ada Leverson’'s 
Bird of Paradise (Norton, $3.00). This 
is the second novel by the Edwardian 
novelist to be issued here. Witty, man- 
nered, a sort of social cream puff for the 
jaded literati to sing wild praise about, 
there is nonetheless a certain enchant- 
ment in all the quaint antics of the haut 
monde viewed as though under a glass 
bell on the whatnot. The period is Ed- 
wardian London of wealth and fashion, 
with a heroine madly in love with her 
husband and a debonair admirer seeking 
comfort from the rebukes of a jealous 
wife a plot that apparently “age 
cannot wither.” Ada Leverson was, per- 
haps, best known as the kind society 
woman who offered her house as a haven 
to Oscar Wilde when, between his two 
sensational court trials, he was an out- 
cast in London. She also was dramatic 
critic of the Saturday Review in Eng- 
land, following Bernard Shaw and pre 
ceding Max Beerbohm in that post. She 
published six novels between 1908 and 
1916 


All | Could Never Be 


Beverley Nichols’ latest memoir, All / 
Could Never Be, is engaging for all its 
irksome pretensions and posturings. Au 
thor of that self-dubbed “bundle of 
impudence,” Twenty-five, Mr. Nichols is 
certainly a little mellower now in his 
views on politics and the international 
scene. But the real, or rather earlier 
Beverley Nichols is still with us, particu 
larly when he is describing his intimate 
personal ties with the great and the 
famous or those whom Mr. Nichols, at 
least, considers to be the great and the 
famous such as the arch snob Mrs. Ron 
ald Greville and Lady Mendl. He is at 
his anecdotal best in his word-etchings of 
Maxine Elliott, Sir Hugh Walpole, Ger- 
Beaton and 
Somerset Maugham. It’s a chatty book 


trude Lawrence, Cecil 


for the chatty, no doubt of it 


¢ DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


DRAMA—ITS COSTUME 
AND DECOR 
James Laver 
SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 
IN AMERICA 
Franklin White 
REFLECTIONS ON THE 
THEATRE 
Jean Louis Barrault 
BUT NOT FORGOTTEN 
Norris Houghton 
TELEVISION WRITING 
Robert S. Greene 
1 AM A CAMERA 


John van Druten 
48 W. S8nd St.. New York 19, N. Y. 
SO DE OOD OO 


Eugene O'Neill 
(continued from page 30) 

own something which has cursed the 
others who wished to own it. It lies in 
the fact that the sheriff has no concep- 
tion of what owning or wanting to own 
meant to the protagonists in the drama 
To him the farm represents merely hav- 
ing a negotiable cash value. It is a piece 
of saleable real estate. The use which he 
could have for it is a rational use. And 
therefore he could never own it or be 
owned by it in the sense that Eben and 
Abbie owned and were owned 

O'Neill is not defending or recom- 
mending the kind of relationship with 
either land or a puritan god which the 
Cabots had achieved or fallen victim to 
He is saying merely that it is a type, as 
the ambiguous love of the sea in Anna 
Christie was also a type, of the kind of 
relationship to something outside one’s 
self which makes for passions great 
enough to make tragedy possible. He is 
saying that it is from such things that 
the sorrows of our proud and angry dust 
arise and he is warning a complacent 
modern audience that it has not as per- 
manently or as completely freed itself 
from them as it likes to think. In Strange 
Interlude, for example, Nina Leeds, a 
modern rationalist, falls similarly a vic- 
tim to what she can call only her fixa- 
tion. But whatever we call the irrational, 
it lies in wait for us 

At least one thing O'Neill will have 
achieved if he has achieved nothing else 
He has won for the American dramatist 
the right to be as serious as he wants to 
be and to aim as high as he can. What- 
ever they may or may not think they 
learned from him, Tennessee Williams 
and Arthur Miller, for example, have 
reason to be grateful. Because of his 
example it is no longer deemed neces- 
sarily absurd for a modern 
American to boot 


and an 
to aim high 


next month's play 


The Country Girl 
by 
CLIFFORD ODETS 


Sponsored by ANTA & Northern Cal- 
ifornia and Nevada Theatre Council 


P.M.—4 leading West Coast Theatrical 
Groups will present 6 major productions. 


APRIL 20-27 INCL. 


A. M.——Children's Theatre, Critics Forum, 
Lectures, Demonstrations, Seminars by well- 
known Theatre Personalities. 


MONTEREY, CALIF. 


For further information contact George 
Freediey, ANTA, West 52nd, New York, 
N.Y.; F. Cowles Strickland, NCNTC, 
Buchanan St., San Francisco, Callif., or 
Peters, 923 Alameda, Monterey, Calif 
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EVERYONE IS CHANGING HIS SPOTS 


AY 


AY to eo? 


TROUPERETTE 


scent spoTLIGHT 
tor small theatres, hotels, night clubs, 

schools and colleges. 
Yo times brig 


INCANDE 


} nter head spots. 
Projects 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


“The World's Largest Manufacturer of Projection Arc Lamps" 
94 CITY PARK AVENUE TOLEDO 2, OHIO 


Please send free literature ou the ( ) Strong 
Trouper Arc Spotlight; ( ) Strong Trouperette 
Incandescent Spotlight 


NAME 
STREET 
CITY & STATE 
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TROUPER 
HIGH INTENSITY ARC 
SPOTLIGHT 


ms, 
tor large theatres, arenas, auditoriu 
ice shows. ! 
stable selt-reguiating transtorme 
aa automatic arc control. A trim 


in Q minutes. 


of carbons burns . 
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THE ONLY SPOTLIGHTS 
WITH ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 


@ A REALLY BRIGHT, QUIET, FLICKERLESS LIGHT. 
@ A SHARP EDGE FROM HEAD SPOT TO FLOOD. 


@ REQUIRES NO HEAVY ROTATING EQUIPMENT. SIMPLY PLUG 
INTO 110-VOLT. OUTLET. 


@ TRUE PORTABILITY. MOUNTED ON CASTERS. EASILY DISASSEM- 
BLED FOR SHIPPING. 

@ TWO ELEMENT VARIABLE FOCAL LENGTH OBJECTIVE LENS SYS- 
TEM.. SILVERED GLASS REFLECTOR. HORIZONTAL MASKING 
CONTROL CAN BE ANGLED 45 DEGREES IN EACH DIRECTION. 
FAST OPERATING 6-SLIDE COLOR BOOMERANG. 





Broadway's Cutting Room Floor 
(continued from page 35) 


hundred and fifty dollars’ worth of rab- 
bit skin fell to the cutting room floor. 

Although critics have an occasional 
hand in the changes which are made in 
Tryout Town, the audiences are mainly 
responsible. Playgoers here, after long 
years in the guinea pig department, are 
cautious now about going to an untested 
drama until the first night reports are in. 
Once in the theatre, however, they are 
friendly. Unlike the New York opening 
audience, which sometimes seems openly 
hostile, they are on the side of the angels, 
and the actors too. Yet they can choke 
up sharply at a defective piece of work, 
and when they do, an astute showman 
had better drop it and substitute some- 
thing else. 


They were attentive enough, even en- 
thusiastic, when Carousel opened at the 
Colonial Theatre, right up to the point 
where Billy Bigelow died and went to 
heaven. It was obvious then, however, 
that our playgoers didn’t want their 
hero in that kind of heaven. The original 
heaven of Carousel was a New England 
parlor, bare and plain. In it sat a stern 
Yankee, listed on the program as He. At 
a harmonium, playing softly, sat his quiet 
consort, identified as She. Later some 


observers referred to this celestial couple 
as Mr. and Mrs. God. 

Our affable audience had followed a 
fantasy thus far and were now suddenly 
plunged into a bleak mixture of “Ethan 
Frome” naturalism and an uneasy theo- 
logical dualism. They were confused. 

Richard Rodgers, walking back to the 
hotel with his collaborator afterwards, 
put it to Oscar Hammerstein bluntly: 

“We've got to get God out of that 
parlor !” 

Mild Oscar Hammerstein agreed 

“I know you're right,” he said. “But 
where shall I put Him?” 

“I don’t care where you put Him,” 
said Richard Rodgers. “Put Him up on 
a ladder, for all I care, only get Him 
out of that parlor!” 

So Oscar Hammerstein put Him up on 
a ladder. He discarded the sitting room 
too, and put his deity into a brand new 
sequence. On a ladder in the backyard 
of heaven, He became the Star-Keeper, 
polishing stars which hung on lines 
strung across the floor of infinity, while 
a sullen Billy Bigelow looked and listened 
to his quiet admonitions 

That new scene made a great differ- 
ence in Carousel. The original was almost 
broken in two by the harsh literalness of 
the sitting room sequence, jarred out of 
fantasy into something else. The scene 
destroyed the mood and almost destroyed 





KEENE SUMMER THEATRE 


KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Fifteenth Season 


ALFRED TAYLOR COLONY—PRODUCER OWNER 
BEATRICE BOOTH COLONY—MANAGING DIRECTOR 


APPRENTICES 


Registration Fee Commensurate with Experience. Send Applications to 
Kurt Winters, Bus. Mgr., Keene Summer Theatre, Keene, N. H. 


200 MILES FROM NEW YORK CITY 
90 MILES FROM BOSTON, MASS. 
@ BUS-CAR-TRAIN OR PLANE @ 


THEATRE-GO-ROUND 


Virginia Beach, Va. 


Arena Theatre in Blue and Yellow Tent 


EQUITY CO 


3rd Season—w 3 
number of apprent 
tion—living costs at & 
$30 per week 

Some experience 

school background 
prentices work with f 
company. Theatre right 
-e dip between rehear 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


LESLEY SAVAGE 


333 East S3rd Street, New York 22, New York 


TEL. 1680 
KEENE, N. H. 


PROVINCETOWN THEATRE 


STUDIO OF DRAMA 
(Where the untalented are rejected) 


LEARN TO ACT BY ACTING* 


in Stock At The Famous 
REGINALD GOODE 


ALL-AMATEUR 
SUMMER THEATRE 


CLINTON HOLLOW, N. Y. 

(2 Hours from Broadway) 
Enroliment strictly limited. Scholarships avail- 
able for capable leading players. Write a 
persona! letter with height, weight, age, and 
@ snaphot to 


REGINALD GOODE 


SALT POINT, N. Y. 
*Registered 1931 


the play. The Star-Keeper continued and 
enhanced the proper tone. 

When The Happy Time tried out here 
it had a charming first scene which was 
eliminated simply because it couldn’t be 
clearly heard. The boy Bibi was dis- 
covered at rise of the first curtain rush- 
ing to awaken his happy father. Papa 
must come and bring his violin, for a 
robin was singing on the kitchen window 
sill, and it would be pleasant to play an 
accompaniment. In his nightgown, Papa 
complied. 

It was a warm and amusing scene but 
it had to go because it kept both Bibi 
and Papa running, and while running 
they could not make the audience under- 
stand what they were saying 

A scene is sometimes cut in tryout 
because an author decides — even in the 
face of applause — that it might be im- 
proved, as Moss Hart did when Winged 
Victory was tested in Boston. That heart- 
ening chronicle of the Air Force brought 
a group of typical young Americans 
through their training period and sent 
them to war in the Pacific. Presented for 
the first time here, Winged Victory 
closed with a roaring finale in which the 
new crew rushed to their stations aboard 
a great bomber that straddled the stage 
of our Shubert Theatre. As the curtain 
fell, the B-17 was just beginning to roar 

It was an exhilarating finish and 
highly acceptable to Boston’s first au- 
diences. Yet it went onto the cutting 
room floor because Moss Hart decided 
it looked and sounded “too much like 
Radio City Music Hall.” He wrote a 
new finale which eliminated the big 
bomber altogether and brought the final 
curtain down on an air force pilot in a 
South Pacific jungle, quietly scribbling 
his first letter to his new-born son. 

The mood of the original scene had 
been exhilarating but perhaps a little 
theatrical. The second, which New York- 
ers saw, was more dramatic, more mov- 
ing. In this case, only the playwright had 
recognized that it could be improved 

Directors are dropped from their as- 
signments in Boston, from time to time, 


DOUGLAS FOWLEY 


Hollywood 
Summer Stock School 


Limited Enrollment 


Begins, June Ist to 2\st 
Ends, Aug. 29th 


Particulars 


Douglas Fowley 
149 So. Linden Drive 
Beverly Hills, Califernia 
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but nobody ever admits it. Whenever 
Joshua Logan arrives at one of our 
theatres to visit an ailing play in try- 
out, “a friend of the 
producer,” never as a replacement. Di- 
rectors, hired, insist on staying 
hired. If a new man takes over, they 
keep their names in the program and 
that 


it is always as 


once 


you can never get anyone to say 
a change has been made 

As a mere friend, Mr. Logan has had 
his hand in two plays between a dull 
Boston opening and a successful New 
York premiere, but there is nothing on 
the record to show it. Guthrie McClintic 
was similarly identified with a successful 
show, but must have worn a long black 
cloak in the process, for nobody ever 
saw him. In such a case, we can rely on 
the producer to deny everything. All pro- 
ducers have wide innocent eyes, never 
wider or more innocent than when deny- 
ing that their have 
replaced by others. 


directors been 


Dropping a star is very difficult, even 
when the star wants to be dropped. The 
case of Gloria Swanson, who wanted an 
out from Nina, is no longer a secret 
Like most major players, Gloria had a 
run-of-the-play contract which meant she 
might 
have stepped out of Love and Let Love, 


couldn't resign. Ginger Rogers 


but her contract said she couldn’t quit so 


long as the play was making money 


Ironically, though almost nobody liked 
it, Love and Let Love brought great 
crowds of picture fans to the playhouses 
in the tryout cities including Boston. So 
Ginger fussed, but stayed on. 

When a manager wants to drop a 
star who refuses to yield his contract 
rights, the procedure is expensive. It re- 
quires closing the show down for at 
least six weeks, then beginning all over 
again, with a new player. Although this 
has been done, the reporter is always 
with silence 
and denials. Nobody admits the truth, 
for reputations are at stake. 


confronted in such a case 


In the theatre, face must be saved 


even the face on the Cutting Room 


School of Fine Arts 


Coeducational — Graduate 
Undergraduate 
Courses in, 
DRAM A—Gerdon Bennett 
also 

ART, DANCE, EDUCATION, 
WRITING, MUSIC 
July 9 - August 19 
Gregory D. Ivy, Director 


The WOMAN'S COLLEGE of the 
University of North Carolina— 
Greensboro 
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ROUND 
TRIP 
SPECIAL! 


COAST TO COAST ‘80 


EACH WAY 


Low fares to New York, 
Chicago, Miami, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Washington 


All fares plus tax 


Sebcdake your overnight AIRCOACH 
vit) NORTH AMERICAN 


NEW YORK 
JUdson 6-2100 
4i8T. & 
BROADWAY 


CHICAGO 
DEarborn 
2-6220 
138 NO. 


LOS ANGELES 
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SUMMER THEATRE 


.-.eATITS BEST / 


YOUR CAREER IN 
||, THEATRE - RADIO - TELEVISION 
; BEGINS AT PLYMOUTH 


THE ONLY 


‘SUMMER THEATRE 
IN AMERICA 


OFFERING THESE 3 FEATURES 

(1) A Year-Round Stock Company — 
Insuring all of our talented people 
the unusual opportunity of contin- 
uous employment! Re-opens Sept., 


1952 
A Steff of Professional! Directors and 
Teachers—Accredited by the State Dept 
of Education—Approved by Veterans Admin. 
Aa with 17 Years of Success- 
ful management. Only 40 are accepted each 
summer; appointments are made early each 
spring 
ALTHO this is the lergest, oldest, and most 
popular summer theatre training-bese for 
yeeng actors (2,230 alumni) it costs less to 
attend than other groups. 
(Wondertul meals and 
room at sea-shore only 
$18.00 per week) 
Write for Catalogue and 
@ 2%pege beok called 
“RESULTS” listing hun 
dreds whom we have 
helped. Address: 


PRISCILLA BEACH THEATRE 
(Plymouth Drama Festival) 
PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 


An historic town in New England V acationland 
Gateway of Cape Cod 


(2) 


” 
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=> 
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The Neff’s Mills Players, Inc. 


(a non-profit cultural organization) 


of 


Brookside Playhouse 


accepting apprentices in 
18 week Summer Season 


—only six talented students 
accepted each 9 week season. 


WRITE: Registrar, 
BROOKSIDE PLAYHOUSE 
Petersburg, R.D., Pennsylvania 


Two Famous Maine Theatres 


THE SURRY PLAYHOUSE 


and the 


BAR HARBOR PLAYHOUSE 


APPRENTICES 
Will be selected to play with 
Resident Equity A Company 


No tuition fee—tiving cests only 
For information write 
Charles Carey 
Surry Playhouse, Surry, Maine 
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Danton Walker—New York Daily News 
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ve tasted 
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in New York 
Biair Chotzinoff—-New York Post 
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A Pen and Pencil Steak is a thing of beauty 
and @ joy to be remembered 
Lois Tidden—Cue Magazine 


The finest Steak House in America.” 
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Tops in Town."’—Dorothy Kilgallen 


ce for a good steak 
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By Louis Biancolli, reviewing the Met’s 
Elektra in the World-Telegram and Sun 
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through the house 


music like frenzied lava 
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New Plays 


BILLY BUDD * FATHER OF THE BRIDE 
* A PHOENIX TOO FREQUENT - THE 
LADY'S NOT FOR BURNING * THE LIVE 
WIRE * DETECTIVE STORY * LEGEND’ 
OF SARAH * THE CURIOUS SAVAGE 
* FOUR TWELVES ARE 48 ~< THE 
SMALL HOURS + THOR, WITH ANGELS 
* SOUTHERN EXPOSURE * BELL, BOOK 
AND CANDLE * MR. ROBERTS * SECOW 

THRESHOLD + RING ROUND THE MOON 
* ANGEL IN THE PAWNSHOP - AN 
ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE * A STREETCAR 
NAMED DESIRE * TWILIGHT WALK. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 
14 East 38th Street, New York (6, N.Y. 
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GUILD BOOE SERV IGE 


'9l. STRAVINSKY IN THE THEATRE, edited by 
Minna Lederman. Famous conductors, fellow com- 
posers, collaborators, and critics analyze the work of 


this most important and controversial figure in modern 
music and the theatre 


List price $3.75, our price $2.50 


82. DANCE MEMORANDA by Merle Armitage. 
edited by Edwin Corle, foreword by Catherine 
Bamman. This beautiful book is a treasure chest of 
dance lore from the period just preceding Isadora Dun 
can to Martha Graham. The 250 photographs and repro 
ductions contain many rare aud irreplaceable items. 


List price $6.00, our price $3.50 


255. THEORY OF HARMONY by Arnold Schoen- 


berg. 336 pages, 5%” x 84%”. It will come as an inter- 
esting surprise for musicians and music lovers to find 
that one of the world’s great modernist composers is also 
the author of a conservative text on traditional harmony 
This authoritative and fascinating study on harmony 
proves that, although Schoenberg was revolutionary ir 
the advanced structures of his own music, he merely 
sought to carry harmonic principles of the past to their 
jogical conciusiens 


List price $7.50, our price $5.50 


°S. DEGAS DANCERS by Lillian Browse. °’ 
Plates, 12 mm Full Color, 844" x 11”. This is the definitive 
study of Degas as a great master of the Ballet. With 30( 
illustrations, many of pictures never before reproduced, 
and text and notes embodying years of research—some 


of which is based on hitherto unavailable documents 


List price $25.00, our price $16.00 


'2. THE WOODCUTS OF ARISTIDE MAILLOL, 
edited by John Rewald. 176 Plates. For the first 


time since they were originally published in a very 
limited edition of 500 copies, the inimitable and vibrant 
woodcuts of Maillol are again available 


Original price $18.00, our price $5.75 
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Invites You— 


To shop in the conven- 
ience of your own home for 
the most distinguished works 
in the Theatrical Arts— 


At lowest prices 


available. 





Guild Book Service 


c/o Theatre Arts 
130 West 56th Street 
New York 19, New York 


Gentlemen: 
Please rush, postage pre 


paid, the books I have cir- 


N01. A TREASURY OF THE THEATRE, edited 
by John Gassner. Three vols. boxed. An Anthology 
ot of the great plays of many lands and times. Vel 
ume I ranges from the drama’s beginnings to 19th cen 
tury realism, from Aeschylus to Turgenev. Volume II 
covers the modern European Theatre from Ibsen to 
Sartre. Volume III considers the modern theatre in 


England, Ireland, and America, from Oscar Wilde to 
Arthur Miller 


Price boxed set $17.50 
each volume $6.00 


N20. THE DANCE HAS MANY FACES, edited 
by Walter Sorell. 22% pages, 28 illustrations, 6%" 
x 914”. The 29 essays in this book, by such contributors 
as Ruth St. Denis, Balanchine, Angna Enters, Hanya 
Holm, Weidman and others, are grouped under 5 mai: 
livisions of t'.e dance. The subjects range from tech 
nique, choreography, and scenery to dance history and 
aesthetics. There are many illustrations of costumes 
lance portraits, and the dance in action. 


Price $5.00 


STYLE AND IDEA, by Arnold Schoenberg. 


24 pages, 534%” « 8%". This very important book is a 
summation of the thoughts and theories of Arnold 
Schoenberg from 1912 to the present day. These essays 
were selected from the writings of Schoenberg publ 
abroad and many of them have never te ate pub 
lished in English. The collection shows the wide scope 
»f the composer's intellectual activity. Mahler, Brahms 
folk music, composition, and other topics are covered in 
a perceptive style and with brilliant commentary 


List price $4.75, our price $3.00 


hed 


ROMAIN ROLLAND'S ESSAYS ON MUSIC. 
Romain Rolland’s best writings on music, culled from 
tive different books, all now out of print. 


List price $5.00, our price $2.75 


‘>. RAPHAEL'S DRAWINGS by Ulrich Middie- 


dorf. trawings. A selection of the most interesting 
1 outstanding drawings by Raphael, with a descrip 
catalogue and a general introduction 


Yar i 


List price $15.00, our price $6.00 
Morris Davidson. This excellent book will help you 


to understand more clearly tradition and change in 
modern art. Indexed, with 112 illustrations 


List price $6.00, our price $3.00 


% 
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THE NEW YORKER 25TH ANNIVERSARY 

' 1925-1950. 834" « 11%" This is one of 

the finest collections of humorous drawings ever assem 
bled in a single volume. More than one thousand draw 

ings and cartoons were chosen by the editors of the 
famous New Yorker magazine from the twenty thousan 
“ a I published since its first issue in 192 This sp.endid vo 

12 13 38 68 8&2 85 8/7 95 IE ume is mot only an anthology of humor, but also an 


ertaining record of the changing times between the 


191 2()2 N 245 N246 N 247 : us 1925 and 1950—-+he carefree twenties, the depres 


the New Deal era, the war, and the postwar period 
N248 N249 255 256 257 


PORTFOLIO EDITIONS N28 N287 N209 N: 


The Library of Great Painters 257. SLAVE SONGS OF THE GEORGIA SEA 
of : . ) f ; . | ISLANDS by Lydia Parrish. 256 pp. 34 


» 
x 1234". Each of these fine portfolios contains ten tiene. tn th 
full-color plates that are the products of the world’s fin Name : ™ 


ve 


Cj Enclosed ] lease 


find $ 
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202. THE PSYCHOANALYST AND THE ARTIST 


by Daniel E. Schneider. Thi« provocative study 


stands as an analytic guide to better understanding of 
the creative arts 


List price $4.00, our price $2.00 


evra te. 


Amc 


Price $5.00 


“eX 


tiiustra 


est craftsmen in color printing. They have been printed 
with consummate care to preserve the greatest possible 
fidelity to the original paintings. Each reproduction is 
har yped and may be easily removed from the book 
by those who wish to frame them. The compact, author 

tative texts and commentaries are designed to increase 
your understanding and enjoyment of these great works 


N245. RENOIR 
N246. VAN GOGH 
N247. EL GRECO 
ITALIAN PAINTINGS 
N249. GREAT MASTERPIECES 
Price $1.25 each 


13. KAETHE KOLLWITZ, introduction by Cari 


Zigrosser. 944” « 12%”. Seventy two magnificent 
lithographs, woodcuts, and etchings comprising the four 
famous print cycles, The Weavers, Peasant War, War, 
and Death, by the great German woman artist. It is this 
work that was hailed by critics as one of the foremost 
social documents of our time. 


Original price $9.00, our price $5.75 
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Address 


City Zone 


GUARANTEE: If not satisfied, 
return books after ten-day exami- 
nation, and money will be re- 
funded 





autifully arranged volume are contained 
the words and music of almost 100 songs which, pre 
served uncorrupted by the slaves of the Georgia Sea 
Islands, embody a rich and unique musical heritage 
High points of the author's many years of field research 
in the Islands are presented in the fascinating text, 
which is illustrated with full-page photographs 


List price $5.00, our price $3.50 


‘7. TCHELITCHEW DRAWINGS, edited by Lin- 
coln Kirsten. 48 collotype plates. Pavel Tchelitchew 
has long been recognized as one of the ablest livin 
draughtsmen in a variety of media, as portraitist ar 


4S an artist with an extraordinary sense of the lyric and 
tantasti 


List price $12.00, our price $5.25 


N280. NUDES by Munkacsi. 80 piotes, # «x 12” 


Nude studies presented with dramatic and artistic in 
tensity, each using novel photographic techniques. Mun 
kacsi is recognized as the world’s greatest exponent of 
figure photography, and these 80 studies, reproduced by 
gravure on specially treated paper, comprise his best 
plates. Each plate is also accompanied by photographic 


data 
Price $3.95 
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Ready-To-Use 


Professionally - Prepared 
THEATRICAL PUBLICITY 


PUBLICITY PACKAGES 


Interest-rousing newspaper stories, 
radio material, stunts, tie-ups, etc., 
fresh, vivid material in abundance, 
that editors will welcome and that 
will boost box-office receipts. Such 
Packages now available on 160 dif- 
ferent plays, at $10 each on some 
plays, $5 on others. 


AD-MATS 


“Trade - mark” play - titles, decora- 
tively lettered, often illustrated, to 
give ads, leaflets, program-covers a 
real showmanly appearance. From 
50c to $1.50 each. 


POSTERS 


Window-cards in 2 vivid colors, 
11”x14". Stiff cardboard. Attrac- 
tively hand-lettered and illustrated. 
1 doz. $2—or 12c to 14¢ each in 
lots of 50 or more. 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, USE THIS BLANK 

MR me SR SC ey ed: ed Sm 

' Package Publicity Service, Department T 

| 1674 Broadway, New York City 19 

B Piease mail immediately fullest details on Pub- 
licity Packages, ad-mats and posters 

' NAME 


1 STREET 


§ city 
ee 


USE 


MAJOR 


SOUND EFFECT 


RECORD 


@ All 10-inch Double-fece, Lotero 
Cut. 78R PM 
@ Recorded from Life on 
SEND th Woxed 
FOR @ Quick-Cued Wherever 
FREE tageous 
CATALOGUE “WBREr 
TODAY 


CANADIAN 
DISTRIBUTOR 
Instantaneous 
Recording Service 
42 Lombard Street 
Teronto, Ont., Can. 


VALENTINO, Inc. 


DEPT. TA-3 
150 WEST 46th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y 


MINIMUM GUARANTEE 
offered by 


GENERAL ALLIED PRODUCTIONS 


tie ! wing rigimal materna for our 
52-1953 STAGE and SCREEN PRODUC 
TION schedule 
*PLAYS 
NOVELS 
SHORT STORIES 
TV SERIES 


*Dramatists’ Guild Production 
forced 


We do not morke? your material, WE BUY 
AND propuct IT OURSELVES. 


For complete details, write: 
P.O. Bex 244! Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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Valentina 


continued from page 39) 


designing for private customers You 
have to create the line, the color, the 
silhouette or stvle, always. But in the 
theatre you must gain your effect in- 
stantly. You must dispense with all unnec- 
essary detail and never forget the actress 
has to move: She has to walk, get up, 
sit down, recline, fall down if need be, 
and all her movements must be effortless 
Valentina 


movement as a ballet dancer. Her per 


herself is as effortless 


sonality and appearance invoke the over- 
High cheek 
bones, long-lidded eyes, pale skin and a 


worked word, “exotic”: 
turbanned coif around her head, which 


one reporter has described as the 
aged head” effect 


She looks “theatre and says of her- 


‘band 


self, “I am theatre.” She puts on a good 
show wherever she is; at an opening 
night of the theatre or at her dressmak 
ing salon where she herself is the only 
mode] 


peared in fashion magazines more often 


Valentina’s clothes have ap 
on Valentina than on models or her 


famous customers 


Her flair for the dramatic is apparent 
in her use of color (“It must never be 
obvious or static’), her liking for drap 
ing: Long scarfs, wrapped coats, swathed 
hats. But she is a true professional of 
tne theatre in considering the play the 
thing and her designing a part of the 
whole. The theatre is a collective art 
she savs, a collaboration of writer, dire« 


tor, actor, set designer and 


costume 


designer 


In designing costumes (and to her all 


plays, modern or period, are ‘“‘cos- 


tumed she reads the play first, then 
discusses the character with the pla \- 
wright, director and actor. Only when 
she has decided on the general line of 
the character does she begin sketches 


and start working with the fabric 


Though most of her costumes have 
been for contemporary plays, Valentina 
sees little 


difference in designing for 


LONDON'S 
LEADING 
PRODUCTIONS 


are reviewed 
and pictorially presented in 


THEATRE WORLD 


30c each month 


Obtainable from any branch of 
The American News Company, Inc. 
Yearly subscriptions, price $3.00, 
should be sent to: 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 
131 VARICK STREET 
New York 13, N. Y., U.S.A. 


period plays. It is her credo that all 
clothes, no matter what the times, are 
designed for individuals who must pro- 
ject certain characters to an audience 
Valentina does not believe in slavishly 
following a period fashion. “Keep the 
flavor of the period, yes; but adapt the 
fashion to today and to the actor.” A 
costume, Valentina maintains, only has 
meaning when worn by a_ performer; 
otherwise it is something to hang in a 
closet or museum 


Nicho- 
laevna Sanina Schleé. She was born in 
Kiev, Russia; married at 17 to George 
Schlee, also Russian; lived in Paris, 
where for eight months she appeared 
with a theatrical company, her sole act- 
ing venture. In 1923 the Schlees came to 
New York where Valentina caused criti- 


Her full name is Valentina 


cal comment whenever she appeared in 
public. In a period when all women wore 
knee-length, sack-like, sleeveless dresses, 
Valentina appeared in high-necked, long 
sleeved, long-skirted gowns, all, naturally, 
of her own design. She attracted atten- 
tion, admiration and, before long, cus- 
tomers. In 1928 she and her husband 
went into partnership (he is her business 
manager) and opened the dressmaking 
salon, Valentina, Inc., which now has a 
clientele of around 500 women who pay 
about $590 for the least expensive dress 


In 1934 she 
Judith 


Come of Age, and from then on no 


designed for her first 


show, Andersen's costumes in 
season has been without the program 


line “Costumes designed by Valentina.’ 


Lynn Fontanne patterned her role, 
Irene in Idiot’s Delight (1936) on Val- 
entina, who at that time was given to 
swathed veils, cigarette tubes as long as 
ardsticks and a platinum comb with 
which she combed her enormous eve- 


brows in public. Valentina was delighted 


with the performance and told all her 


friends, “you mus’ go an’ see me.’ 


When Come of Age was recently re- 
vived at the New York City 
Valentina made exact 


Center, 
replicas of the 
original costumes, not because it was the 
easiest thing to do, but because the 
clothes Miss Anderson had kept, and 
kept wearing, during the eighteen years 
Nothing had 


were “so absolutely right 


to be changed.’ 


Here was an answer to cynics who 
insist fashion is spinach and changes 
overnight. Good designing — offstage or 
on is not “dated,” Valentina says and 
demonstrates it with the wrapped head- 
dress, 18th-century 
Venetian costume, which she has worn 
in slight variations for fifteen years 
and will probably continue to wear for 
another fifteen years. 


adapted from an 
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Month's Film Fare 
(continued from page 42) 


Actor's Blood, a trite melodrama with 
Edward G. Robinson as an old ham 
bursting with pride at daughter Marsha 
Hunt's meteoric rise in the theatre - 

and perhaps the less said the better. But 
Woman of Sin, the second half, is a fan- 
tastic, bitter, riotously funny parody of 
life in the cinema capital. Woman of 
Sin is the title of a script purchased by 
the mighty Empire Studios and rushed 
into production as “the most sophisti- 
cated love drama ever filmed.” Only 
then does the studio chief, wonderfully 
burlesqued by Alan Reed, discover that 
the mysterious Daisy Marcher, its au- 
thor, is a nine-year-old tot. Hecht obvi- 
ously had a grand time concocting the 
hell that breaks loose; and untidy 
though the picture often is, its lampoon 
of some fairly familiar Hollywood types 
makes it one of the most bracing movies 
in years. Eddie Albert is delightfully 
matter-of-fact playing Orlando Higgins, 
“the ten-per-center, full brother to the 
Headless Horseman,’ as Mr. Hecht de- 
scribes him. At least the Sin in Actors 
and Sin is well worth your while 


My Six Convicts 


So much for the multiple geniuses 
Stanley Kramer, on the other hand, has 
learned how to gather about him a 
group of people all equally versed in 
their various crafts and to compound out 
of their talents a superior film. His 
latest release, My Six Convicts (Colum- 
bia), ranks easily with the best of his 
previous efforts. Michael Biankfort pre- 
pared the screenplay from Donald Pow- 
ell Wilson's best seller, retaining its main 
characters and 
lously 


incidents, but miracu- 
avoiding all its more 
movie situations 

John Beal is the young psychologist 
assigned to pioneer in prison reform in a 
midwestern penitentiary during the early 
‘thirties. The six convicts of the title are 
men who come to form his staff mur- 
derers, 
holics 
audience 


obvious 


safecrackers, embezzlers, alco- 


Gradually the doctor and the 
discovers the secret compul- 
sions of each and what turned them to 
crime. And this steady revelation of per- 
sonality proves to be far more absorbing 
stuff than the attempted jail break that 
climaxes the film. Millard Mitchell, Gil- 
bert Roland, and Jay 
Adler are outstanding in a cast that 
couldn't have been more perfectly chosen 

The clean photography, Dimitri Tiom- 
kin’s effective score, the knowing use of 
sound, the spare dialogue all demon- 
strate how well the Kramer outfit knows 
how to put a picture together as a team 


Henry Morgan 


The Man in the White Suit 


This is a knowledge that seems to be 
shared by the clever people in the tiny 
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Ealing Studio in England, the studio 
that has been responsible for Tight Little 
Island, Kind Hearts and Coronets and 
The Lavendar Hill Mob. Now they are 
back again with another gay fable built 
around the protean talents of Alec 
The Man in the White Suit 
(Universal - International). This time 
looking younger than ever, 
plays a quiet little inventor who brings 
forth a fabric that can never wrinkle, 
wear or soil. 


Guinness, 


Guinness, 


He is hailed as a genius 
until textile factory owners and textile 
factory workers alike realize that his dis- 
covery can mean ruin for all of them. 
Since neither group trusts the motives of 


= Se 


1 SHAW FESTIVAL 


; APPLICANTS FOR APPRENTICESHIP 


' ADDRESS THE DIRECTOR 


BASIL LANGTON 
3 MITCHELL PLACE, 


' RICE PLAYHOUSE 


N.Y. 17 


the other, Guinness soon finds himself 
caught .in a desperate tug of war be- 
tween capital and labor. And while the 
script stresses the full humor of the sit- 
uation, it never loses sight of the fact 
that there are more serious implications 
as well. The comedy itself is cunningly 
built, however, emerging from the scenes 
and sound track alike. The sound of 
Guinness’ test tubes under full steam is 
deliciously funny, while the lines are filled 
with sly and witty digs at practically 
everything under the sun. Cecil Parker, 
Michael Gough and Ernest Thesiger con- 
tribute importantly to the film’s vast 
amusement. 


ANDROCLES 

DEVILS DISCIPLE 
ARMS AND THE MAP 
TOO TRUE TO BE G00D 
3 NEW PLAYS 

THE TEMPEST 
CLASSES 

LECTURES 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD, MASS. 
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MANHATTAN THEATRE COLONY 


20th Season—June 30 to September 5 


Inclusive Courses to meet individual needs. 


Completely equipped apprentice thea- 


tre under the direction of John Kirkpatrick, operated in conjunction with the famous 


OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE 


America's Foremost Summer Theatre 
Recommended by leading Stars of Stage and Screen 
For Prospectus write 


John Lane 


Ogunquit Playhouse, Ogunquit, Maine, or 
7 East 78th Street, New York City 2! 


Howard Da Silva 


ACTING CLASSES 


Brett Warren 


For the Beginner 


For the Professional 


For the Performer in Allied Arts 


For App’t write or Phone 


Circle 6-4435 


136 W. 44th St. 





To See or Not to See TV 


(continued from page 45) 


“Cameo Theatre,” launched last sum- 
mer as an experiment by NBC’s Albert 
McCleery, found such high favor that it 
is now a regular Sunday night feature on 
the network. (10:30 P.M.) The opening 
play was a half hour version of Dark of 
the Moon, with Alfred Drake in the 
Richard Hart role. Arena staging — the 
hallmark of McCleery productions — 
proved effective in this wild, haunted 
tale of backwoods superstition. 


Musically, the best new program of 
the season is Dinah Shore's. (Tuesday 
and Thursday, 7:30 EDT, NBC-TV.) 
It's a simple show, commendable for its 
lack of pretension. Dinah simply comes 
out and sings. Sometimes she dances, 
too. She says very little-—but says it 
brightly and sometimes wittily. Her pro- 
ducers, wise lads, are ignoring the cur- 
rent trend which insists that singers must 


also be raconteurs 


In the comedy sweepstakes Red Skelton 
probably created the greatest stir this 
season. Nobody expected him to be as 
good as he is. On the radio, these last 
years, he was dreadful. But TV permits 
him to clown, rather than read lines 
from a script. He abuses his sturdy 
frame in a manner that’s downright 
masochistic, falling on his face, dunking 
his head in various brews, and working 
His half hour precedes 
10 P.M., 


like a demon 
“Cameo Theatre” on Sundays 
EDT 

Not a dramatic show, but vibrating 
with the drama that is current history 
in these times is “See It Now,” Ed Mur- 
row’s news documentary. On view Sun- 
days at 3:30 P.M. over CBS-TV, it is 
the best show of its kind I've seen. Mr 
Murrow darkly handsome and sternly 
sensible reviews the news in terms of 
people who make it. He doesn’t tell you 
what Anthony Eden said to the UN 
General Assembl He sets the stage, 
then brings in Mr. Eden on film, in 
some smartly edited clips from that 
speech 

“See It Now 
era crews constantly in the field. Right 


now one is in Korea, one in Washington, 


keeps four mobile cam- 


one in Europe, while the fourth roams 
the United States investigating Oak 
Ridge, the public school system and an 
average day in a small mining town 


You eet a vivid slice of life on Murrow’s 


A sHOWw with much to com- 


mend it, though it’s not top-drawer in 
the strict sense, is the TV version of 
“My Friend Irma” (10:30 EDT Tues- 
day nights, CBS-TV). Thanks to the 
good gray cable and all those beaming 


show 


little micro-relay towers, this one comes 


86 


“live” from Hollywood. Marie Wilson, 
as pretty as she is “dumb,” plays Irma 
Cathy Lewis, a good and unappreciated 
actress, is Jane, Irma’s roommate, over- 
seer and surrogate mother. The scripts 
follow the broad farce lines set down 
in the radio original 


Herb Shriner's program started the 
season with the brilliance of fireworks 
and huzzahs from the critics. Here, ob- 
servers agreed, was a fresh, spruce talent 
He was compared, at various times to 
Mark Twain, Will Rogers and Artemus 
Ward. He not only amused you with 
funny stories about the folks back in In- 
diana, he gave you the warm, sunny 
feeling of having been admitted to a 
special, sunny world. 


Well, Mr. Shriner’s talent is unim- 
paired. But the dramatic vignettes in 
which he is obliged to appear (as nar- 
rator and occasional character, some- 
thing like Frank Craven in Our Town 
have gone from bad to worse. Mr 
Shriner is a young man who deserves 
the best 
him 


Television hasn't given it to 


In Bob and Ray, a zany pair of come- 
dians who recently extended themselves 
from breakfast-time radio to dinner time 
ITV, vou have the converse of Mr 
Shriner’s history this season. Bob and 
Ray got off to a clumsy, poky start. But 
they found their stride in less than a 
month. And I, for one, think they're 
wonderful. Not every night, mind you 
Some nights they might as well read the 
legend on box-tops. But three nights out 
of five they have me giggling like an 
English lady in a French novel 


B Y FAR the most publicized of 
the season’s new shows was “Today 
This is a two hour festival of news bulle- 
tins, dance records and utter confusion 


It is presided over by Dave Garroway 
who, the critics agree, should have stayed 
in Chicago. Try as he will, he can’t pull 
into shape a show that should never 
have got bevond the doodle-on-a-table- 
cloth stage. (NBC-TV, 7 to 9 A.M., 
EDT 

Ezio Pinza took the TV plunge shortly 
before Christmas — and probably wished 
he'd staved in sunny Italy. Succumbing 
to the least significant aspects of the 
Pinza legend, NBC saw fit to present 
him on TV as an elderly rake. (Fridays, 
8 P.M., NBC-TV But the show never 


acquired “class.” 


On Saturday at 8 P.M., NBC has a 
frightfully expensive package called the 
‘All-Star Revue.’ Its fever chart has 
been decidedly whimsical. There have 
been splendid shows and awful shows 
One of the best starred Pinza and 
Martha Raye. He was her “blind date” 
for the evening and every time she 


looked at him she fainted. Seems she'd 
been expecting a fella from Brooklyn 
named Charlie or something. 

Miss Ethel Barrymore chose to make 
her TV debut on the “All-Star Revue,” 
specifically, Jimmy Durante’s edition of 
it. She was regal, magnetic, beautiful, 
witty — all the qualities that have en- 
deared her to theatre-goers. But the sad 
little humorists who put together the 
script. had the great lady appear in a 
shoddy little sketch that was no tribute 
to anybody. 


O. THE subject of quality 


television, NBC has revived one of its 
more radical summer shows, a program 
they said wouldn’t run because it was 
“too arty.” That is Recital Hall, a con- 
cert series that offers nothing more visual 
than a pianist or violinist standing on a 
platform in front of a plain curtain 
There are no announcements whatsoever 
during the program. Names of selections 
to be heard are run off at the opening 
From then on it’s all up to the artist 
Andres Segovia, the guitarist, opened 
this revived series. 


A burlesque comic named Pinky Lee 
is now trying his luck in TV. With 
Vivian Blaine he’s on view three nights 
a week (7:30) over NBC. The show 
runs about 11 minutes of “material” and 
has six writers, no less. So far as I can 
see they write only song cues. And not 
especially clever ones, either. Miss Blaine 
is pretty and sings with verve and spirit, 
but the show is so inept that you want 
to reach for the BB gun or at least go 
back to the radio. 


On Sunday at 7 P.M. NBC has a half 
hour variety bill called “The Royal 
Showcase.” George Abbott is the major 
domo here. He directs, produces and is 
master of ceremonies. He appears in the 
comedy sketches, too, a circumstance 
that prompted this writer to observe that 
he’d never make an actor. “But he used 
to be one,” came the protest. I decline 
to alter my statement. He’s a good m.c 
though 


High hopes were raised when CBS 
announced a video counterpart of the 
old Columbia Workshop. Hopes were 
soon dashed, however. The first two 
Sundays at 4 P.M.) were ridicu- 
lous —- and awfully pretentious 


shows 


F.. frustrated ladies CBS has 
acquired the services of a middle-aged 
count who calls himself The Continental 
He makes love to the ladies for fifteen 
minutes, two nights a week, throwing 
roses at them and calling them “leedle 
minks.”” The menfolk like to die laughing 

One thing, you can’t complain this 
year of limited choice. TV is shooting 
the wad 
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Theatre on the Disc 
(continued from page 6) 


of Broadway,” “Fifth Avenue,” “My 
Melancholy Baby,” “For Me and My 
Gal” and “By The Light of the Silvery 
Moon” while Blossom Seeley does well 


° 
Zeni th +ee MOST WANTED 
by “Way Down Yonder In New Or- of all Radio-Phonographs 
leans,” “Rose Room” and “I’m Nobody's ‘ 
Baby.” . # 


"By 
The Rodgers and Hart revival boom LJ, = 


also continmes, most recent entrant being 
Babes In Arms (ML 4488), with the 
songs by Mary Martin. This is not one 
of the memorable Rodgers and Hart 
shows and, aside from Miss Martin's 
commendable versions of “Where or 
When,” “The Lady Is A _ Tramp,” 
“Johnny One Note” and “My Funny 
Valentine,” the over-all effect is not as 
great as in her previous recordings of 
Girl Crazy or The Bandwagon. 


Other recent stage and screen song 
successes come to life again in three LP 
albums offered by MGM Records. One 
of these is Ted Straeter’s Have You Met 
Miss Jones? (E 116), which also includes 
“I Could Write A Book,” “The Way 
You Look Tonight,” “All The Things 
You Are” and “Easy to Love,” among 
others. These are pleasantly arranged 
and agreeably performed, though this 


listener would prefer it if Mr. Straeter | 
would stick to his piano or direct his | 
choral group, where he excels rather than | 


try to sing. Gordon MacRae, on the 
other hand, can sing and his collection 


of songs, entitled, rather unfortunately, | 
Prisoner of Love (E 104), features him | 


in eight songs of which “They Say It’s 


Wonderful” and “You Go To My Head” | 


are the high spots. Anyone who recalls 
the early sound films and the time when 


film scores were not as pretentious as | 


they are now will find a mixed bouquet 


of screen songs that includes “Louise,” | 
Pagan Love Song” and | 
“You Were Meant for Me” in Hollywood | 


” 4 


“Blue Moon, 


Melodies (E 11), conducted by George 
Stoll with the MGM Studio Orchestra 


A change of pace and change of scene | 


is provided by 
Sumac 


the phenomenal 
in Legend of the Sun 


Yma 
Virgin, 


Capitol Records L 299). Here, again, | 
in that amazing four octave range, is a | 


series of Peruvian songs based on ancient 
Inca legends and lore. 


Also look for and listen to: RCA Vic- 
tor’s full length recording that stars Riise 


Stevens in the Metropolitan Opera Com- | 
pany’s new production of Carmen; Cap- | 
itol Record’s Broadway cast album of the | 
new musical Three Wishes For Jamie; | 


Columbia Record’s release of Norman 
dello Joio’s The Triumph of St. Joan, 
as performed by the Louisville Symphony 
Orchestra which commissioned the sym- 
phony for Martha Graham. This work, 
incidentally, will have 
premiere during the week of April 21. 
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America Wants Most in Radio and Record Playing 


Ask any Zenith owner! He'll proudly tell 
you about Cobra-Matic, the simplest way 
to play any size record at any speed. Ask 
any Zenith owner! He'll let you hear the 
finest tone in radio—show you the greatest 
array of features ever assembled in a radio- 
phonograph. Only Zenith, backed by 33 
years in Radionics exclusively, could build 
a set with such quality, such performance 

a radio-phonograph the artist will ap- 
plaud! Ask any Zenith owner, and you'll 
want to see and hear the many fine models 
at your Zenith dealer's without delay 


New Zenith Saratoga” Table Mode! Radio-Phono- 
graph. With Cobra-Matic record player. New design 
Super-size 7) inch speaker gives dramatic tone qual- 
ity—the finest you've ever heard in a table combina- 
tion. Modern Swirl walnut plastic cabinet 

Shown Above—New Zenith ‘Picardy’ Radio-Phono- 
graph Console. Many other superb combinations and 
radios for your selection 


Zenith 
“Cobra-Matic” 


SIMPLEST AUTOMATIC RECORD PLAYER 
EVER INVENTED 


Just two simple controls 
record 


R. P.M 


Plays any size 
and 78 
but any speed now here or yet to 
come, including the new 16 R. P.M. Ad- 
pusts for pertect pitc h, tempo and tone qual- 
ity to suit your own ears —or for musical 
instrument or voice accompaniment. Avail 
able only in Zenith Radio-Phonographs. 


Plays not only 3 + 


Only Zenith hos all these features 
Cobra -Matic® Record Player. Plays 
any size record, any speed 

Powerful New ‘‘Super-X'' Chassis. 
Finest performing in more than thirty 
years of Radionic progress ! 

Super -Sensitive FM. Scatic-free, inter 
ference-free, with rich pure tone 
Long - Distance® AM. Brings in even 
weak stations sharp and clear 


Rediorgan® Tone Control. Offers 45 
different tonal combinations 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois 
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DAMON RUNYON MEMORIAL FUND 
THEATRE TICKETS 


HOTEL ASTOR, Broadway and 44 St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Through the courtesy of the producers, front center orchestra seats to the 
“Broadway Hit Shows” have been made available to the Fund at box office 
prices. The Fund receives contributions in addition to the price of the ticket. 
All seats are allocated on a “best contribution” basis. 


Fight tickets are occasionally available. 





Box Office Price of Seats (Including tax) 


Matinees Evenings 
Wed. =‘ Thurs. Sat. 

AFFAIRS OF STATE $3.60 $3.60 $4.80 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA..... 4.80 4.80 7.20 
CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA. 4.80 4.80 7.20 
CALL ME MADAM 4.20 4.80 7.20 
GIGI : 4.80 
GUYS AND DOLLS... 
| AM A CAMERA..... 
PAINT YOUR WAGON. 
PAL JOEY 
POINT OF NO RETURN 
REMAINS TO BE SEEN... 
SOUTH PACIFIC ..... 
STALAG 17. 
THE CONSTANT WIFE. 
THE FOURPOSTER ... 
THE KING AND I..... 
THE MOON IS BLUE. . $3.60 
THE PALACE THEATRE Mon. thru Fri. 
THE SHRIKE ... 
TOP BANANA ... 
TWO ON THE AISLE 
VENUS OBSERVED 4.20 
JANE $3.60 


WL 


($6.00 Week Ends) 


; 

: 
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BESSse 


BEESEES 


$6.00 Week Ends 
$6.00 Week Ends 


ante 


($6.00 Week Ends) 
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Eve. $3.60-$4.80 
$6.00 Week Ends) 
$7.20 Week Ends) 


1 
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$6.00 Week Endl 
$5.40 Week Ends 





All tickets may be reserved by telephone, Plaza 7-7184, or by mail order. Patrons 
allocated tickets will receive an order and a contribution receipt. Checks for tickets 


and contributions will be returned on unfilled orders. On written applications please 
State: 


HN TTT I] 


(a), Number of tickets for selected show and choice of dates. 
(b) Enclose two checks payable to the Damon Runyon Memorial Fund — 
one for the price of the seats and one for your contribution 





Tickets to hit shows in Chicago may be obtained by calling SUPERIOR 7-7577 
All funds contributed are allocated for cancer research in the leading institutions of 
the nation 


Dan Parker, President Walter Winchell, Treasurer eo Lindy, Vice Pres 
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Film Idol Crashes Comedie 
Francaise 
(continued from page 23) 
but that of Quo Vadis. Yet there was no 
affectation, nothing grotesquely over- 


drawn in the performance. But was it the 
Nero of Racine? 


Yes, the critics were forced to agree, 
that it was a loyal interpretation, per- 
sonalized, but only as every actor must 
inevitably personalize the role he plays. 
There was a touch of modernity but the 
play itself turned out to be modern in 
the same sense. Marais’ restless, neurotic 
Nero was far closer to the text than the 
bombastic deliveries of the old school. 
In the fourth act where the young em- 
peror must listen in silence to Agrip- 
pina’s long tirade, some actors would 
have stalked the stage impatiently, but 
Marais sat attentively, the force of his 
mother’s words tearing him 
compassion and ambition. 


between 


Other critics complained of Marais’ 
weak voice. In the French classic theatre 
a curious sing-song moaning known as 
le ronronnement is expected in the re- 
cital of any verse from Racine to Musset 
and from Corneille to Victor Hugo. This 
was sacrificed occasionally by Marais. He 
did not shout, but again most agreed it 
would be absurd for the plotting, young 
Nero to render his lines in the tones of 
the defeated King Lear 


O.. stage, Jean Marais lives 


on a small houseboat anchored along the 
Seine beyond the Pont de Neuilly, only 
ten minutes from the center of Paris. It 
has never left its moorings since he 
moved aboard three years ago, but its 
cabins are fitted out with heavy and 
lavish sea-going furniture that suggests 
the cocktail lounge of the old Maure- 
tania crossed with some super-de-luxe 
Pullman car of the future. Baptized Le 
Nomad it has never been anywhere. A 
huge trout of imitation gold sprawls on 
the actor’s mahogany work desk; he 
wears similar symbols of the Seine — in 
miniature — as cufflinks 


A reflective man, he is a thoughtful 
talker, speaking neither loudly nor long. 


The highest paid movie star in the Re- 
public — idol of midinettes and duchesses 
—he prefers the theatre to the cinema 
and little outside its borders touches his 
enthusiasm. At thirty-six his strong, 
classic face bears witness to the years of 
acting, but of the average actor’s mega- 
lomania there is little. He wears his 
opinions as he wears his expensive clothes 
— with nonchalance —and views with 
alarm those who pretend. There is no 
insistence in his remarks. 


“I don’t speak English well enough to 
try to speak it,” he explained, crossing 
the narrow gangplank that leads to his 
houseboat home. “I’m learning it now, 
but chiefly for pleasure. There have been 
offers from Hollywood, all mentioning 
fabulous sums of dollars, but I don’t 
think I shall ever go there. The Amer- 
icans have their actors and their stars, 
and I know and admire their work. But 
somehow it all seems very different, and 
I doubt that I'd stand a chance in com- 
petition were I suddenly transplanted to 
California. 

“Now, how about a dry martini?,” 
he added quickly in English as we en- 
tered the master cabin. 

Relaxing in a large armchair he lit a 
cigarette and gazed at the Seine in the 
spring twilight. On the far bank a gale 
bent the trees along the waterfront. 

“I like living here,” he said. “One’s 
in the country without leaving Paris. 
Some day I may find an apartment — 
they say some people do, but looking for 
one is an occupation in itself and I have 
a lot of other things to do.” 

He sipped at his martini, reflecting on 
a question as to his beginnings as an 
actor. 

“In 1936 I was earning ten francs a 
day (about two dollars) as an actor — 
or rather as an extra—in the company 
of the late Charles Dullin,” he said. “I 
had no lines to speak; I was a spear- 
carrier. This was hardly making a living, 
and my mother objected, believing that 
real work paid. One day I heard that 
Jean Cocteau was preparing a new play 
of his, The Knights of the Round Table 
and that Jean-Pierre Aumont had been 
engaged to play the lead. I had a notion 


(continued next page) 
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Crashes Comedie Francaise 
(continued from preceding page) 


that I might be his understudy and I 
tried to find Cocteau’s address. My 
search was in vain, and I am still amazed 
at how many people do manage to find 
Cocteau’s address. I gave up that hope 
and trusted to luck.” 


Maras: theory of trusting 


in luck is a comforting one for French 
actors. There is a theatre superstition 
that some actors bring a play good luck, 
while others bring it bad luck. Therefore, 
if an actor fails to receive the role he 
has hoped for, he can always believe that 
fate is holding him in reserve for some- 
thing better. Luck, he believes, likes being 
believed in and helps those who believe 
in it. 

Luck apparently was waiting in the 
wings this time for a few weeks later 
some students of the director, Raymond 
Rouleau, told him that a dramatic festi- 
val was being organized for the 1937 
Paris Exposition and suggested he join 
them for the tryout rehearsal. Having 
been promoted to a soldier role in Dul- 
lin’s Julius Caesar, he at first refused 
When they told him the play was to be 
Cocteau’s Oedipus, he changed his mind, 
threw up his ten-francs-a-day job and 
went along. Cocteau attended the audi- 
tion, took a liking to Marais, and after- 
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wards offered him the role of Oedipus 
in a forthcoming production at the An- 
toine Theatre. At this the young actor’s 
colleagues objected: They had brought 
him along as a minor player; he had 
little or no experience; how could he 
possibly be cast in the leading role? 
Cocteau compromised. Oedipus would 
be played by the more experienced Vi- 
told. Marais was assigned that of chorus- 
commentator and in an accompanying, 
condensed version of Macbeth he would 
play Malcolm. That was the beginning, 
his first speaking roles on the stage. 
Though in the master’s favor, Marais 
had never dared ask if he might under- 
study Aumont in The Knights of the 
Round Table, still under preparation. 
Then one night Cocteau came backstage 
with the news that Aumont had been 
called away by the films and offered 


Marais the role of Galahad in that 
strange retelling of the King Arthur 
legend. Of his performance in this, 
Marais says, “I was still too young, too 
inexperienced to bring out all the quali- 
ties and subtleties of that part.”” But it 
served to establish him on the Paris stage 
as a promising actor 

For a long while Cocteau had dallied 
with the idea of writing a play for his 
old friend, Yvonne de Bray. Now a new 
notion occurred to him. Why not a play 
in which she and his young discovery 
might appear together as mother and 
son? In a few weeks he had written Les 
Parents Terribles — one of his best plays. 
It was an instant success and Marais 
with it. Later he acted it again in a film 
version, and it remains his favorite role 


W we the coming of the 


Second World War he enlisted and 
served in the army until the fall of 
France. He picked up a stray mongrel, 
Maoulouk, in the fields during the gen- 
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McLean, Virginia 
(Five miles from Washington, D. C.) 
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For details write: 
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1564 Broadway, New York City 
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eral retreat. When the dog died last fall, 
Marais was vacationing in Sicily and 
flew back immediately to see it once 
more before burial. Behind the mask of 
actor and worldly man one suspects the 
sentimentalist. 


During the occupation Marais staged 
and acted in Racine’s Andromaque on 
which Alain Laubreaux, a collaboration- 
ist journalist, commented insultingly. 
Encountering him in the street, the actor 
struck the critic in the face breaking his 
jaw. Arrested for raising his hand against 
one close to the powers-that-were, he was 
later released. 


In 1944 his phenomenal rise as a film 
matinee idol commenced when he played 
Don Jose to Vivienne Romance’s Car- 
men. Two years later came Beauty and 
the Beast, written and directed by Coc- 
teau. This made a lasting impression on 
the movie-going-public of France. Abroad, 
too, it did well. Then came Cocteau’s 
The Eagle Has Two Heads. Cocteau’s 
screen version of Ruy Blas, and last year 
Cocteau’s dreamy Orpheus. This, Marais 
believes, is the best of his films, and it 
has gained him an international repu- 
tation. 

There have been some non-Cocteau 
films too, including Yves Allegret’s Nez 
de Cuir (Leather-nose), which has been 
completed but not yet released. It is the 
story ef a Don Juan whose face is muti- 
lated during the Napoleonic wars and of 
his subsequent adventures and conquests 


when he is reduced to wearing a mask. | 


“I’ve had enough of being a film star,” 
said Marais. “I've always wanted to be 
a real actor and have always played on 


the stage when there has been an oppor- | 


tunity. I began in the theatre and it’s 
wonderful to be back once more.” 


<p is not the first time the | 
Comédie-Francgaise has engaged Marais 
though it is the first time he has ever 
appeared on its stage. After his success | 
in Les Parents Terribles he was invited 
to join the distinguished state theatre as 


motion pictures. 


a pensionnaire. A pensionnaire is engaged 
for one year after which he may or may 
not be reengaged for another. After three 
years as a pensionnaire an actor is elected 
a societaire or permanent member of the 
Comédie-Frangaise. All 
theatre’s employ are forbidden to appear 
in any other theatre and special permis- 
sion must 


actors in the 


be obtained to appear in 
Shortly after his first 


engagement a lucrative film offer arrived. 
He had not yet appeared in any play at 
the Comédie-Frangaise and 
had not commenced. When he requested 
permission for a leave of absence he was 
told that he might go but that when he 
returned he would have no dressing- 
room. 


rehearsals 


“An actor without a dressing- 


room! The imagination soars!” He left 
and did not return. Ten years later, a 
shuffle in management having occurred, 
a new offer was made. 
a dressing-room and carte-blanche. 
present Britannicus is the result. 


He was to have 
The 


And his future at the Comédie- 


Francaise ? 


“Well, there is talk of my playing 


Petruchio in The Taming of the Shrew 
and Romeo and Juliet has been men- 
tioned. But I think I am too old for 
Romeo.” 


When it was explained that in Anglo- 


Saxon lands only actors over sixty play 
Romeo, Marais smiled 
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Original Vaudeville shows 
EXPERT INSTRUCTION 
SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 
SHOW EACH NIGHT JUNE 23-SEPT. | 
MONTANA STATE UNIV, ACCREDITED 
EXCITING SETTING! 
Restored 1865 mining town 
near Yellowstone Park 


WRITE: Larry Barsness or Bernard Tone, 
Vagete City Players, Virginia City, Mon- 
ana. 





Fourth Season 


THE HURON PLAYHOUSE 
HURON, OHIO 


“The Heart of Lake Erie Vacationland” 


Season: June 23 to August 25 


A Summer Theatre conducted by Bowling 
Green State University, offering at moderate 
cost a fully accredited program at both 
graduate and undergraduate levels in acting, 
directing, stagecraft, lighting, and production. 
A series of seven plays in public performance 
provides a working laboratory for student 
personnel. For further information, write: 
Dr. Elden T. Smith, Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio. 
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MASQUE SOUND ENGINEERING CO. 


331 W. SistSt.,N.Y. © Cl 5-4623-4 
A Complete 
Sound Equipment and 
Amplification Service 
for the Theatre 


Also a complete library of 
Masque Sound Recordings 
in stock. 

Catalog upon request. 


shenidintiaiaeinimmmeaall 








THE PINE BEACH PLAYHOUSE 


Brainerd, Minnesota 
has openings in its company for a limited number of 
ADVANCED APPRENTICES 
INTERESTED IN 


Acting, Production, Promotion, Management 
for its exciting 

1952 Paul Bunyan Summer Theatre Festival 

10 Weeks June pena 2 10 Plays 


Sister Etleen"’ 
Mama ‘John Loves 
‘claudia’ 


Stay at one of Minnesota’ 8 finest summer resorts on 
Beautiful Gull Lake 
Ideal Climate Delicious Cuisine 
Plentiful tiona Facilities 
per week 


Asorentices share in Festival’ 
annually; earn while Fr ) 
For Further Information, rite to 
Producer, Summer Theatre Feotival 


Box 387 


Council Bluffs, lowe 
No Applications Accepted After May {Sth 





TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL ti: STAGE 


Modern Tachnigue 
for 


STAGE—SCREEN— 
RADIO & TV 


APPROVED BY VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


27 West 67th Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
TRefalger 7-5834 





AMERICAN ACADEMY 
of DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 


Foremost Institution in America 
for Dramatic and Expressional 
Training. Thorough preparation 
for the Theatre, Radio, Tele- 
vision, Teaching, Directing. 


Practical experience. In Senior 
Year public performances are 
given in @ Broadway theatre 


Fall term Oct. 27th 


For catelogue, please address the Secretary 


Room 142, Carnegie Hall, 
New York 19, N. 





KUENG RECORDERS 
Fine Imported Instruments 
People of the Thea- 
tre, Dancers and 
Musicians play the 
RECORDER 
Family groups play 
this woodwind. We 
have the finest in- 
struments Sopra- 
no, Alto, Tenor, 
Bass and Sopranino 
in Baroque and 
Swiss fingerings. 
Prices from £8.50. 
Also the largest 
Recorder Music 
Catalog. 


Send for Catalog 42 
Hargail Music Press 
130 W. 56 Street 
New York 19, N.Y. 





B'Aek a anen, 
SUMMER PLAYHOUSE 
and 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


23rd year under the direction of 
Milton Stiefel 
® Students play with famous profes- 
sional Stock Co. and stars each 
week. 


© Practical experience under top- 
flight professionals in a profes- 
sional environment. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
IVORYTON PLAYHOUSE 
Ivoryton, Conn. 


PLAYWRITING 


TELEVISION 
SHORT STORY 


Under the personal supervision of 


LAJOS EGRI 
author of “The Art of Dramatic Writing” 
(Simon & Schuster) 


SHELDON GLUECK, Professor of Crim- 
inclecy, aay University: 5 


mas 
GABRIEL ‘PASCAL, Producer of George 
bmg K, Shaw’ s Pygmalion, Major Barbara, 
his book will live thr: hb the ages. 
REGISTER NOW FOR SPRING TERM. 
STARTS APRIL 18. 


EGRI SCHOOL OF WRITING 


2 Columbus Circle (Tel. Circle 6-612!) 
New York 19, N.Y. 


Educational Show Business 
Has No Business 


By Edwin Burr 


Since 1899 when Brander Matthews 
first declared that drama was “a separate 
art, and could be studied not in the 
library, but only in the theatre,” enthusi- 
astic educational theatre programers have 
outdone each other turning his principle 
into malpractice 

What was heretical, an academic scan- 
dal at the turn of the century, is now an 
educational commonplace. Few teachers 
of drama think any longer of their baby 
as merely a literary form with unfor- 
tunate but irrelevant theatrical appen- 
dages. Here and there, it is true, a staid 
English department still displays its 
pristine ethnocentric banner, but for the 
most part, the crusaders for the 
theatre have captured the field 


“living 


That is to say, one evil has been 
thoughtlessly substituted for another on 
the principle that the opposite of an 
extreme wrong must be automatically a 
blessed right. Today most university and 
college drama departments boast curric- 
ula indistinguishable from those of the 
average New York dramatic school 

Training in techniques and methods 
has replaced the encouraging of curiosity 
and inventiveness; craft practices have 
substituted for material analysis; a work- 
shop and manual training philosophy for 
the philosophy of intellectual disciplines 
The result: Thousands of mediocre tal- 
ents trained for commercial competition 
at the expense of their education. Still 
needed: A theatrically critical citizenry 

As an intellectual discipline (none 
finer to my way of thinking) the study 
of theatre can be as personally rewarding 
as the practical training of individual 
and artistic skills that generally tries to 
pass for it. And there ought to be edu- 
cational institutions where it is used first 
and with great emphasis as an intellec- 


tual discipline and justified on the prin- 
ciple that citizens with a highly devel- 
oped critical awareness of their theatrical! 
environment inhabit a better America 
Such theatre-trained citizens do not de- 
velop easily when the educational con- 
centration is upon the self and its success 
potential 


The theatre does not have to be litera- 
ture only nor show business only to de- 
serve a place in the curriculum. It is an 
anatomy, not a concatenation of vaude 
ville events. Realized as an organic body 
of material for objective study, the 


~oae 
Sy. 


« i 
see 2 
om ¥ . 


theatre is revealed as the most significant 
single expression of the social, 
and aesthetic progress of mankind 


moral 


If the universities lead the colleges in 
the shift from literary to show business 
theatre, at least their educational phil- 
osophy gives them leave to do so. The 
student who has a right to business 
administration, commercial art and ad- 
vertising presumably has an equal right 
to technical production, make-up, stage 
directing, acting I, II, III, IV, and 
advanced acting. Broadway and Holly- 
wood need trained actors and technicians, 


SS SS SO OO 


SHOW BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


SUMMER THEATRES 


Lists 400 summer stock theatres, also addresses, producers, directors, 
casting agents, TV packagers, press agents, columnists, associations, stage 


managers, literary agents. 


$1.00 per copy 


LEO SHULL PUBLICATIONS 


155 W. 46 St. 


N.Y. 19 


PLaza 7-0530 
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of course. But whereas at one time the 
professional theatre could expect no con- | 
scious help from the college or university, 
now the drama major in our educational 
institution gets professional training 
whether he likes it or not. 

Theatre teaching is not alone guilty of 
academic nepotism, of course. Some 
English departments care only for the 
little professors they bear annually; some 
science departments live only for the 
future of their pre-meds. But no other 
department can beat the drama for 
inconsequential results from monumental 
curricular effort. In turning our backs on 
the pre-Matthews view, we've snubbed 
every other theatrical value except the 
surface ones. A leading university, for 
example, advertises its courses for the 
drama degree as follows: 

“Introduction to Dramatic Interpreta- 
tion, Elements of Play Production (two 
courses), Elementary Stagecraft (two 
courses), Stage Make-up and costuming 
two courses), Advanced Stagecraft (two 
courses), Acting (two courses) and Stage 
Diction.” 

At one liberal arts’ college (if its cata- 
logue is to be believed) a drama major 
can get his degree without being required 
to read one play or one piece of criticism. 

Here is throwing out the baby with the 
wash with a vengeance. Drama depart- 
ments teach show business; English de- 
partments teach literature. Who teaches 
theatre ? 


the ETHAN ALLEN 11 | "The Gil z _ * Light Dimming Equipment 
players : ¢ 
BRANDON, VERMONT 


June 15 thru Sept. | 


a OUTSTANDING Properly controlled, light is an effective means of creating any 

ONS desired atmosphere, and nowhere is this more important than in 

places of worship. In planning and building the Holy Family Monas- 

@@ CLASSES IN tery, no effort was spared to provide a physical plant ideally suited 
BODY MOVEMENT— to help accomplish the purposes of this religious institution. 

STING POWERSTAT Light Dimming Equipment was the logical choice to con- 

MAKE-UP—STAGECRAFT trol both the general illumination and the downlights over the altars 

in the public and private chapels. The compact POWERSTAT dimmers 

@@© APPRENTICES cre installed in convenient locations for dimming, brightening and 

WILL ACT in REGULAR blending the lighting intensity to concur with the progress of the 

PRODUCTIONS religious service. Controlled light can be used to advantage in every 

APPLY: — — yee Ya eee oe earn or ree ee 

people gather together. There is a AT Dimmer just right for 

G2 Miverciée Ge, & V. Oy each application and budget. Manually-operated and remotely con- 

trolled motor-driven assemblies are available. Any model can be 

readily installed in new or existing circuits. Learn more about the 


THE LAKES REGION advantage offered by POWERSTAT Light Dimming Equipment. Send 


co aee today for fully illustrated literature. 
oe” PLAYHOUSE ,**, 


Lace wun Mang rue SUPERIOR ELECTRIC co. =a 





will accept 
A limited number of apprentices - students: BRISTOL CONNECTICUT 
to work with 


Professional Stock Co. and Stars PSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS 


Practical Training — Active Participation 1O@62 BOEMRERS AVE., BRISTOL, COne. 
Glenses Please send information on POWERSTAT Dimmers. 


NAME 

POSITION. 

CO. NAM 

CO. ADDRESS. 
Se 


For Information Write 


ALTON WILKES—Producer 


East Lyme, Conn. P.O. Box 138 
Visiting Stors: Burl ives, E. E. Horton, 
Veronica Loke, Stuart Erwin, Jeffrey Lynn, 
John Corridive, Zasu Pitts, Clifford Odets. 
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Theatre Off-Broadwa 


HARVEY A. WESER 


Victor Jacoby, Fred Waite, 

Domis Plugge, Hedley Gordon Graham, 
and Sam Javis, representing 

the Four Tempters 

and Archbishop Thomas a Becket. 


What 
Murder in the Cathedral 


Did to Garden City 


An inspired theatre with four perform- 
ances of Murder in the Cathedral has 
succeeded in transforming the social 
atmosphere of Garden City, New York 
Adelphi Colleze’s production in February 
of T. S. Eliot’s seventeen-year-old poetic 
drama performed in the Episcopalian 
Cathedral of Incarnation, brought to- 
gether various denominations and social 
groups, and cemented relations between 
the college and the community, a feat 
which no other cultural activity had pre- 
viously accomplished 

Since its first successful production at 
the Canterbury Festival in 1935 for 
which the play was written, and its 
American premiere in 1936 at the Man- 
hattan Theatre in New York (a Federal 
Theatre project) the play has become a 
particular favorite with universities. Co- 
lumbia University gave its sixth annual 
production in February, the La Jolla 
Players of California selected the play 
for its International Theatre Month pro- 
duction in March, and Classic Films re- 
leased it as a movie adapted by the poet. 
But never before has the play been so 
helpful in promoting the cultural activi- 
ties of a college in its community. 

The idea — of producing a play as a 
combined college-community project — 
was conceived by Adelphi’s drama in- 
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structor, Mrs. Josephine Nichois. Kealiz- 
ing the college had failed thus far to 
secure Community support, Mrs. Nichols 
decided that Eliot’s moving historical 
drama, produced in its natural setting, 
a cathedral, and accompanied by Leh- 
man Engel’s musical score (never used 
since the Federal Theatre production 
adapted for the organ would stimulate 
the desired interest. It did 

The church, in allowing use of the 
cathedral became co-sponsor of the pro- 
duction. Mrs. Nichols, who directed, held 
tryouts in the community and neighbor- 
ing Long Island towns, and within a 
week had eleven people from the com- 
munity, and fourteen from the university 
The actors included housewives, an aero- 
nautic engineer, a telephone company 
manager, a department store designer, a 
printer, as well as students and instruc- 
tors of Adelphi. Domis Plugge of the 
neighboring town, Floral Park, and Pro- 
fessor of Drama at Hunter College was 
chosen for the role of Thomas a Becket 
Mrs. William Camp, a local free lance 
artist, designed the 
tumes. 

This project within a few weeks was 
so much a part of community activity 
that one could hardly separate the stu- 
dents from the community members. No 
admission was charged but voluntary 
contributions were accepted and these 
went to the church charity foundations. 
The response was so great that three 
weeks before the production, all tickets 
were distributed for the four nights, and 
700 requests had to be refused. 

No curtain or props were used except 
the Cathedral itself. The action con- 
tinued uninterruptedly with only the 
lighting to punctuate changes in scenes 
and moods. The entire building was 
utilized: The nave for exterior entrances, 
the chancel steps for earlier scenes. As 
the play developed, the pulpit and com- 
munion rail were used, and finally for 
the murder of Thomas a Becket, the 
sanctuary and altar became the scene of 
action. 

The chorus was used not merely as 
spectators but as participants who kept 
the drama moving, and the production 
closed dramatically in complete darkness 
with a single spot light on the cross 

From the success of this productiu: 
Adelphi officials conclude that coopera- 
tive theatrical projects are an invaluable 
means of achieving mutual understanding 
and interest between colleges and their 
surrounding communities. 


12th century ces- 


Juan Urias, veteran circus performer 
and mariache, who will participate 
in the Tucson Festival. 
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April Is Festival Time 


Spring is turning the corner with two 
bright festivals in the far West — the 
newly inaugurated Monterey Peninsula 
Drama Festival (April 20-27) in Cali- 
fornia, and the second annual Tucson 
Festival (April 13-27) in Arizona 

In Monterey the idea of a regional 
Rollo 
Peters’ Wharf Players, Inc. and is now 
sponsored by the Northern California 
and Nevada Theatre Council and ANTA, 


and supported by 


theatre festival was conceived by 


civic organizations, 
newspapers and theatrical suppliers 
The 


will inclu-e: 


seven days of dramatic activity 
productions of O6cdipus 
Rex, Salacrou’s Nights of Wrath, Ger- 
trude Stein's Yes Is For A Very Young 
Man, Ruth Gordon’s Years Ago, Sartre's 
The Respectful Prostitute; two children’s 
plays; a marionette demonstration; a 
members of the San 
Francisco Center for the Blind; a critics 
forum on educational drama; and a cos- 
tume exhibit prepared by Stanford Uni- 


versity and San Jose State College. 


one-act play by 


Some of the events will be held at the 
picturesque Wharf Theatre; others in 


two 1000-seat auditoriums on the penin- 
sula. An audience of 15,000 is expected 


The other festival to enliven the month 
and make people trek westward is in 
Tucson under the direction of Peter R 
Marroney, head of the department of 
dramatic arts at the University of Ari- 
zona. It will present a panoramic view 
of the history and culture of Arizona 
1950 by Mme 


Altman of the music department of the 


Conceived in Elenore 
University of Arizona, and held for the 
first time in 1951, the festival was so 
that it is 
yearly spring event 
Before his death last 


Koussevitsky said it was “the beginning 


well received planned as a 


summer, Serge 


of a regional cultural development which 
could be unequalled anywhere.” 
Through the combined efferts of the 
University of Arizona staff and students, 
the Tucson, and Phoenix 
orchestras, the 


Symphony 

Theatre, 
descendants, 
and other citizens, as well as professional 
artists Jose Limon and his company and 
Sigmund Spaeth, the vividly 
demonstrates the comingling of Indian, 
Spanish, Mexican and Anglo-American 


Tucson Little 


native Indians, Mexican 


festival 


awe 
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DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


































One of Florida's most distin- 
guished resort hotels offering 
every facility for rest and play. 
Available are championship 
golf courses, tennis courts, and 
bathing on the World's Most 
Famous Beach. Nightly enter- 
tainment. Exquisite cuisine. 
Air conditioned rooms. Con- 
genial guests and management. 




























































Ideal convention facilities. En- 






joy a wonderful summer vaca- 
tion at greatly reduced rates. 





For information and reservations 
write 
ANDREW K. EVERY, Resident Mor. 


alent 


| IN MIAMI 


YOU'RE AT HOME AT THE 


VILLA D'ESTE 


HOTEL 


An address of distinction in the 
very heart of Florida's famous 


Gold Coast. Close by is every 
Miami and Miami Beach at- 
traction: theatres, restaurants, 
clubs, tracks, and the beaches. 
Large, beautifully appointed 


rooms and housekeeping apart- 


ments; spacious lobby, air con- 
ditioned cocktail lounge, con- 
genial guests and management. 


Reduced Summer Rates 


BISCAYNE BOULEVARD 
AT 8th STREET 











cultures. On April 25 and 26 Jose Limon 
will perform his solo suite, Dansas Mexi- 
canas, Moors Pavanne, La Malinche, 
Dialoques, and Story of Mankind 

On April 17, 18 and 19 The Tucson 
Little Theatre will present State of The 
Union. The group, in existence nineteen 
years, is composed of housewives, busi- 
nessmen and students 

While the Monterey and Tucson fes- 
tivals vary in their points of emphasis, 
one on drama and the other on culture, 
both were formed as an outlet for the 
creative and cultural expressions of their 
respective regions. 
Theatre on Wheels 

Trailer theatres are in motion again 
after having been rarely seen or heard 
of since Federal Theatre days. The Lub- 
bock Little Theatre of Lubbock, Texas, 
in cooperation with the City Recreation 
Department is bringing living theatre to 
communities via the van type “show 
wagon.” During the past two seasons this 
portable theatre presented plays in city 
parks. The show wagon, constructed of 
aluminum and steel, opens on one side 
to make a stage area of 15 x 24 feet, and 
contains a built-in sound and baby spot 
lighting systems. For the past five-week- 
season the open-air theatre gave plays 
free of charge to over 18,000 people 


Downers Grove Double Features A Movie 
and Play 

For those who like live theatre and 
films served together in one night, the 
Theatre, in Chi- 
cago’s suburb, and the Tivoli theatre 


Downers Grove Civic 


have successfully experimented with this 
type of double feature. Their first pro- 
duction, Arsenic and Old Lace with the 
film The People Against O'Hara, resulted 
in a 600 percent increase in single ad- 


nd Tragedy Masks fa 

ewelry 4 work oi 

as well as an automatic co’ 
Hand ought f 








This set f thre 
No C.O0.D.'s 
Send ring size when ordering. Write for free 
Illustrated Catalog 
The Jamaica Silversmith 
79-32 164th Street Jamaica, New York 


5 
f three $17.80 
Tax Included: Postpaid U.S.A 





missions, and a 30 percent increase in 
season ticket sales. The theatre, built in 
1927, has a vaudeville stage with basic 
equipment for legitimate theatre and a 
seating capacity of 1400. On May 1, 2 
and 3 Born Yesterday will share billing 
with another movie. 


Theatre Know-How Answers from ANTA 

Something new has been added at 
ANTA, a brand new department called 
community and industrial showmanship 
which supplies theatrical technical per- 
sonnel and know-how to community 
celebrations, industrial anniversaries, ex- 
positions, conventions and all forms of 
applied showmanship. The. new depart- 
ment, headed by Alfred Stern who 
recently directed Detroit's 250th Birthday 
Festival, will try to answer the needs of 
city functionaries planning to use live 
drama to communicate civic and cultural 
values to their community 


Return of the Showboat 

Gaudy music-hall melodramas of the 
1850's are being revived on the showboat 
San Francisco by producer Barney Gould 
The 100-year-old, 250-foot, four-deck 
paddlewheeler is anchored at Aquatic 
Park, San Francisco 


Theatre For Children 

A Children’s Theatre is the latest ven- 
ture of the Pasadena Playhouse, Cali 
fornia. Saturday morning shows, pro- 
duced and directed by students of the 
college of theatre arts, will include old 
favorites and original scripts. Admission 
will be fifty cents 

The writing of children’s plays teach- 
ing universal moral values and a sense 
of social obligation is being encouraged 
by the Children’s Theatre Conference 
Hiawatha, written for this purpose, was 
premiered last month by the Children’s 
World Theatre, New York City, for 
International Theatre Month. A 1953 
summer tour of Europe with an Ameri- 
can children’s theatre production is being 
planned A. S 


Compiled with the cooperation of 


The American National Theatre and 


Academy 






Position Open 


for 
DRAMA DEPARTMENT HEAD 


Position is open for man with 
outstanding qualifications to 
head drama department of a 
college. In addition to aca- 
demic standing the applicant 
should have had professional 
experience. 


Please write: Box i0/ 
THEATRE ARTS, 130 W. 56 St., N.Y.C. 
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Hear NBC’s famous Sunday afternoon of drama featuring 


“HOLLYWOOD STAR PLAYHOUSE” 


You'll hear a dramatic showcase of Hollywood’s most engaging and popular person- 


alities in a series of new, original plays written especially for them. Hear NBC’s 


famous Sunday afternoon of drama...and the HOLLYWOOD STAR PLAYHOUSE at 5:00* 


sees gS Time given is eastern standard. Please check your newspaper for local time and station. 


N B ¢ RAD | 0 N E TWO R K a service of Radio Corporation of America 
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